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FINANCING THE RELIEF-RECOVERY 
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HE present relief program of President Roosevelt is a 
broadside attack. It includes an augmented public works 
plan, the proportions of which approximate $4,800,000,000,” 
and a program of social assistance and insurance against the eco- 


t Paper read before the Annual Conference of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, Montreal, June 7, 1935. Additional statistical information has been added, where 
possible, to bring the material down to date. 


2 The public works bill, “in order to provide relief, work relief and to increase em- 
ployment by providing for useful projects,” appropriated $4,000,000,000 “‘out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” together with $500,000,000 in 
savings or unexpended balances in the funds of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and not exceeding $380,000,000 from other unexpended “relief” balances. Of the 
funds appropriated, not more than $800,000,000 were to be devoted to highways, roads, 
streets, and grade-crossing elimination; not more than $500,000,000 to rural rehabilita- 
tion, relief in agricultural regions, water conservation, trans-mountain water diversion, 
and irrigation and reclamation; not more than $100,000,000 to rural electrification, or 
$450,000,000 to housing, or $300,000,000 for assistance for educational, professional, 
and clerical persons, or $600,000,000 for the Civilian Conservation Corps, or $900,000,- 
ooo for loans and/or grants to governmental units and their self-liquidating projects; 
and not more than $350,000,000 for sanitation, prevention of soil erosion, prevention of 
stream pollution, seacoast erosion, reforestation, flood control, rivers and harbors, and 
miscellaneous projects. None of the money was to be used for munitions, warships, or 
military supplies; but buildings and improvements in forts and military and naval 
reservations could be constructed. See Public Pesolution No. 11, 74th Congress, H.J. 
Res. 117. 
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nomic risks incident to unemployment, old age, illness and depend- 
ency in childhood, and kindred problems.’ 

The federal program involves increased expenditures and aug- 
mented grants. Apart from the pay-rolls taxes,‘ no additional reve- 
nue devices were suggested. The commendable absence of special- 
purpose taxes makes the problem a general budgetary matter. In its 
broadest phases the central issues are: (1) Shall immediately con- 
templated expenditures be covered by increased taxes, or shall the 
outlays—these and others contributing to the federal deficit—be 
covered by borrowing? (2) If taxes are to be increased, what changes 
in the revenue system should be made? The two courses are not ex- 
clusive and probably both should be utilized. At any rate, both 
courses need to be evaluated.s 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES 
Both the functional and fiscal problems involved in the security 
program are complicated by the federal system under which the 


3 Unemployment compensation is to be supported by a federally imposed pay-rolls 
tax with a credit to employers for payments under compulsory state laws. This ar- 
rangement is to guarantee uniformity in this taxation throughout the nation. Non- 
contributing old age pensions are to be supported, in part, by federal subsidies to stimu- 
late adoption of state laws. Contributory old age annuities are to involve no federal 
contributions so long as income exceeds payments to funds, but the national government 
is to guarantee contributions. Should this contingent liability become vested, budgetary 
coverage in the future would have to be provided, but probably not until after thirty years 
of operation. Nor would sale of deferred annuities at cost cause the government any ex- 
pense. Economic security for children is to be fostered by federal grants equal to one- 
third of the costs involved. This would call for an expenditure ranging from $25,000,000 
to $50,000,000 per year. Small federal grants for ‘“‘care of dependent and physically 
and mentally handicapped children” are deemed desirable. A child and maternal health 
program is to be stimulated both by grants-in-aid and by increased appropriations to the 
Children’s Bureau. The latter might amount to as much as $7,000,000 per annum. An 
expanded public health program was envisaged to include grants to local areas, sub- 
ventions to states for development of state health programs, and additional expendi- 
tures of, perhaps, $10,000,000 in the Public Health Service, part of which would go for 
increased technical personnel to be loaned to states. Federal grants to foster develop- 
ment of heaith insurance were also contemplated. The national employment services 
were to be expanded. Vocational education was to be stimulated, inferentially, by in- 
creased grants. Administrative supervision of the entire program is to be assumed by 
the United States government. For further details see Report of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security (Washington, 1935). 

4See n. 3, supra. 

5 In the consideration of these problems the details of particular measures and special 
grants will be ignored, because of lack of space. 
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people of the United States attempt to govern themselves. There is 
practically no division of functions among various units in the politi- 
cal hierarchy—each task is generally made the job of all; but among 
the units, so far as relief is concerned, there has been far too much 
dodging of responsibility. Only recently has a division of burdens 
been projected. Unemployables have been left to states; the empioy- 
ables are to be cared for by the nation, mainly through work relief 
via the public works program. Other problems are to be jointly 
solved under the stimulus of federal subventions. In the insurance 
field the risks are to be diffused partly among state and national 
groups, the national assumption coming both from federal direct ex- 
penditures, particularly for administration, and from federal aids. 
Perhaps this arrangement is necessitated by the federal character of 
American government, perhaps it is necessitated by a desire to mini- 
mize difficulties in balancing the national budget, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, perhaps it is an economy measure designed to con- 
serve federal funds where the administration of tasks devolves upon 
local and state officials. In any case, solution of many national prob- 
lems seems to be put upon a séate basis, or at least upon a joint basis 
with federal control dependent upon its purse. When grants are 
withdrawn, control will doubtless cease. Desirable as these make- 
shifts may be to stimulate prompt action, they cannot be regarded 
as a permanent solution of the problem. Nor can one be found until 
the purely national functions and responsibilities are completely as- 
sumed by the central government. This requires reallocation of 
functions, powers, and duties between states and the federal govern- 
ment. It includes integration or co-ordination of fiscal systems. The 
inability of the national government directly to deal with the prob- 
lems legally reserved to the states, but which, in fact, states cannot 
solve, illustrates the necessity for modifying the present structural 
and functional framework of government. This task will be time- 
consuming, but the present emergency and the devious methods of 
meeting current problems indicate that it is imperative to consider 
revamping our federal system with its illogical division of powers and 
responsibilities. 

The relief and security program now proposed has taken frank 
recognition of the financial inability of many state and local govern- 
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ments to meet obligations which full participation in the program 
would involve. Not only do constitutional and legal obstacles to 
state-local action exist, but a territorial maldistribution of taxable 
resources may be a further impediment. Some states can raise a 
share of the funds only by resort to the worst possible fiscal expedi- 
ents, the effects of which would have to be overcome by the com- 
pensatory action of other governments. Owing to the shortsighted- 
ness of political action, other units follow a similar course. By neces- 
sity, therefore, the financial problem is largely a national matter. If 
anything is to be accomplished by governmental action in alleviating 
the effects of the depression, it will continue to be through the leader- 
ship and stimulus of federal action. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Since the problem of relief in one form or another is essentially a 
federal matter, the assumption of new, or even the continuation of 
old, burdens vitally affects the equilibrium between national reve- 
nues and expenditures. For five years expenditures of the national 
government have been in excess of receipts.7 The projected program 
will continue this situation a few years longer. Critics have already 
denounced this policy; yet the practical question remains: Is the 
immediate balancing of the national budget a fiscal imperative? 

Under a stable price-level, governments can be expected to bal- 
ance budgets for normal, or reasonably-to-be-contemplated, expendi- 
tures. They are not expected to meet emergency outlays from cur- 
rent revenues. Such events have always justified resort to borrow- 
ing.’ It is true that many cases of emergencies are really normal if a 
long-term view of conditions is taken. Moreover, the fact of recur- 
rence generally distinguishes the emergency from the customary ex- 
penditures. If this is a satisfactory test, the costs of alleviating hu- 
man misery resulting from economic cataclysms may logically be re- 
garded as normal expenditures to be defrayed out of current reve- 
nues or accumulated reserves. Certainly the recurrence of economic 
depressions would warrant such a notion. Recognition of the obliga- 


6 Cf. Report of the Committee on Economic Security, p. 44. 
7 Including the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935. See Chart II. 
8 Cf. Adams, Public Debts, pp. 83 ff. 
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tion of American governments to relieve distress (not to say prevent 
it, if possible) is, however, new. At present, too, the need for public 
action is more important than logical niceties as to whether the ex- 
isting situation is an emergency. From the standpoint of fiscal pol- 
icy, the fact of an emergency is hardly as important as the state of 
the economic cycle and the economic status of citizens and institu- 
tions. Whatever behavior, therefore, may be expected of govern- 
ments under a stable price-level, identical policies should not be 
blindly applied to periods characterized by unstable price-levels. 
Fiscal policies should be adopted with reference to these economic 
cycles rather than formulated on the assumption that they do not 
exist. 

When price-levels change violently or appreciably, the real burden 
of supporting government also changes. A fall in the price-level in- 
creases the real weight of customary taxes. If to this increase in real 
tax burdens is added the weight of augmented rates, imposed to se- 
cure added funds to pay-as-you-go, the actual hardships thus in- 
flicted on taxpayers during a depression may be far too great to be 
justified, or even pacifically endured.’ Indeed, economically unwise 
fiscal policies may prolong the depression. Welfare considerations 
may thus suggest the cyclical balancing of the national budget.?° 


RECURRING DEFICITS 


Whether intentionally conceived or not, cyclical budgeting, indi- 
cated by recurrent deficits and surpluses, has been the result of the 
treasury policies of the nation. In the period from 1789 to 1934, 
forty-eight fiscal periods have ended in deficits; ninety-six years have 
shown asurplus. In Chart I the years of surplus or deficit of ordinary 
receipts compared with ordinary expenditures are shown from the 
period 1789-1857." During this time forty-six years of surplus 
revenues were interspersed with twenty-one years ending in deficits. 
During the first ten years of the life of the nation there were six 


9 Cf. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1932p. 28. 

10 Cf. also Balancing the Budget, “‘Public Policy Pamphlets,” No. 1 (University of 
Chicago Press), pp. 10-11. 

1 Data for each year shown in Table II, infra. The writer is indebted to Miss La Veta 
Grannemann for the preparation of these charts. 
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years with surplus receipts and four years ending in deficits. From 
1812 through 1815—-war years—the deficits reached large propor- 
tions. In fact, the deficits of those four years exceeded by $13,600,- 
ooo all of the annual surpluses accumulated in the years since the 
founding of the republic. The next deficits occurred in 1820 and 
1821, years in which commodity prices reached their first low 
points.” This was the first commercial crisis to affect the country.’ 
The return of prosperity in 1822 gave the treasury a series of annual 
surpluses, with but one exception," until 1837, when panic disrupted 
the finances of the government and its people. The deficits of 1837 
and 1838 were foilowed by a surplus in 1839 and by deficits in the 
years from 1840 to 1843, years of restricted business activity and 
economic distress. The largest deficits shown on Chart I were for 
the years 1847-49 and were due essentially to the war with Mexico. 
A succession of annual surpluses then followed up to the year 1858, 
but the panic of 1857 not only affected the condition of the treasury 
for a short time but produced the smallest surplus in any year since 
1800.75 

In Chart II the annual surplus or deficit of ordinary receipts (with 
reference to ordinary expenditures) is shown for the period from 1858 
to 1934. The Civil War deficits were unparalleled in the history of the 
nation up to that time and were preceded by deficits beginning in 
1858. For eight consecutive years from 1858 there were annual defi- 
cits in the federal treasury. This is the longest period of consecutive 
deficits in the entire history of the nation. The deficits of the years 


2 Indexes of wholesale prices were as follows: 


a, ee 100.4 WOON He 6s wsie's a2 72.8 
ENO cron ‘savai'g a 85.7 BOR hatin cie's's o 70.2 
BAGO cae weee 72.8 BOAT ce 5 ice as 66.9 
WORN Sd siaeis ise 70.0 er 70.6 


Indexes are those of Warren and Persons, 1926=100. Data taken from Standard Statis- 
tics Bulletin, January, 1932, p. 219. 

13 Cf. Dewey, Financial History of the United States (goth ed.), p. 166. The crisis 
began in 1819. 

14 This was in 1824 and was due to payment on account of Spanish claims (ibid., 
p. 168). 

18 See Table II, infra. 

16 There were six consecutive years of deficits between 1894 and 1899, five years from 
1931 to 1935 (and doubtless this series will be longer), and four consecutive years in the 
periods 1812-15 and 1840-43. 
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1862-65 amounted to $2,586,000,000 and exceeded the sum of the 
annual surpluses of all prior years by $2,284,000,000. From 1866 to 
1893 the treasury ended each fiscal year with a surplus; but six 
consecutive years of deficits began in 1894, as a reflection of the panic 
of 1893 and continued through the period of the Spanish-American 
War. During the closing months of 1903 business activity fell below 
normal and remained so until December, 1904.'7 Years of deficits 
in the treasury followed in 1904 and 1905. The panic of 1907 was 
followed by deficits in 1908, 1909, and 1910. The outbreak of the 
World War in 1914, followed by a decline in business activity,” 
was accompanied by a treasury deficit in 1915. Then came our en- 
trance into the war with the record-breaking deficits of 1917, 1918, 
and 1919, the combined deficits aggregating $23,366,600,000. In 
comparison with this total, the deficits since 1930 appear to be quite 
moderate. Including the deficit for 1935, the five-year total is $14,- 
655,560,000. It need hardly be added that these deficits were real- 
ized in a period of intense economic distress. Historically, therefore, 
deficits have been proximately related to economic conditions. Re- 
gardless of whether it is desirable to achieve them, during periods of 
economic adversity they have eventuated. 


LONG-RUN BALANCING OF BUDGET 


The recurrence of deficits in past fiscal periods indicates that too 
much emphasis is being placed by political critics on the necessity 
for an annually balanced budget. Deficits have recurred and will re- 
cur. If their recurrence is planned in relation to the economic cycle, 
equilibrium in the treasury can be secured through the surpluses 
realized in other periods.’ Fiscal planning of this type balances 
budgets over a series of years rather than over a period of months.”° 
No good reason can be advanced why budgets should be balanced 
every 365 days. It has merely been customary to do it, just as it has 
been customary to assume a stable monetary system or a constant 

17 See Ayres’s index of business activity, given in Business Activity and Four Price 
Series (chart), published by the Cleveland Trust Co., March, 1932. 

8 Thid. 


19 Cf. Pigou, A Study in Public Finance, pp. 231-32. 
20 Balancing the Budget, op. cit., p. 11. 
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price-level. But if these change, fiscal affairs should not be conduct- 
ed on the assumption that no changes have in fact taken place. It is 
proper, therefore, to regard the balancing of budgets as long-term 
affairs with deficits intentionally realized in years of economic ad- 
versity and with surpluses achieved in periods of economic pros- 
perity. Debts would be contracted in depressions and repaid during 
prosperity. This course would lower the real burden of taxation in 
times of low prices and shrunken incomes in order to transfer the in- 
creased burden to periods when it could be more easily assumed. 
Flexibility in the revenue system would be secured through the al- 
ternate expansion and contraction of the public debt rather than 
through increases or decreases in the tax rates or the adoption of new 
sources of revenue.’ For example, if income taxes are the main 
source of revenue, the rates would be fixed at the desired level and 
stabilized over a period of years. Taxpayers would secure relief in 
depressions as their incomes dropped into lower rate brackets. As 
incomes increased they would pay higher rates in brackets farther up 
on the progressive scale. Continued changes in the tax system, once 
it was properly developed, could thus be avoided. 

The alternative policy is to act at the wrong time, or adopt im- 
proper fiscal measures when proper ones could better be employed. 
Local governments, for example, have seen the unwisdom of increas- 
ing property taxes during periods of growing tax delinquency. Like- 
wise, those taxes which fall upon capital or enhance prices should not 
be increased during depressions. Prosperity would seem rather to 
be promoted by their reduction or by their replacement by taxes in 
personam.” In other phases of the economic cycle a reversal of pol- 
icies is desirable.?3 Even discouragements to trade and investment 
produced by such taxes may help retard speculative booms. The 
added revenues from these taxes may be used to accelerate debt re- 
payment. The tax policy of the nation, like its debt policy, needs to 
be developed with reference to the business cycle. A tax inappropri- 
ate at one period may be tolerated at another, though never as a 
substitute for proper taxes. 

2 Pigou, op. cit., p. 232. 

2 Cf. Balancing the Budget, op. cit., pp. 11, 20. 

3 Ibid. Does not apply to personal taxes, save in rare instances. 
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ADJUSTING COSTS 

On the expenditure side of the budget, operating costs may need 
to be cut early in the depression to bring wages and costs into proper 
relation with commercial rates and prices, thus to avoid making the 
price structure at points too rigid, or hampering the readjustment of 
costs at new levels.*4 This is not an argument for the deflation of 
public expenditures or for the curtailment of governmental activity.5 
It extends only to the necessary adjustment of wages and costs. 
Total expenditures in a depression may well increase. People thrown 
out of private employment must either be cared for at public ex- 
pense or allowed to starve. Either course is a product of modern in- 
dustrialism. People may be supported by dole, or they may be given 
public employment on useful projects. One way or another, govern- 
ments may be called upon to take-up the slack until private employ- 
ers, because of increased demands for goods, again open their doors 
to the employables. The réle of government in depression is either 
to care for these people or allow them to starve, deteriorate, or de- 
generate. One course calls for increased expenditure, financed by 
loans or taxes; the other places retrenchment ahead of mitigating 
human misery. 

Before either loans are sought or increased taxes adopted, the pos- 
sibility and desirability of retrenchment should be exploited. Care- 
ful analysis of expenditures may reveal further possibilities of econo- 
my, or retrenchment may necessitate reduction of services. Curtail- 
ments secured at the expense of public service may not be true econo- 
mies but represent only the transfer of funds to different uses. Ordina- 
rily their purpose is to increase the net return from government, but 
the reallocation of funds does not always have this result. Even the 
social gains from new expenditure are often dubious. Nevertheless, 
almost every citizen has certain ‘‘pet” expenditures marked for re- 
duction, effective when he comes into power. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


The object of expenditure probably most frequently singled out 
for public opprobrium is national defense. The size of the military 


24 What is involved here is unit costs. Cf. Balancing the Budget, op. cit., p. 13. 
25 Nor is it a justification for waste. Such expenditure is never justifiable. 
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appropriation seems to be settled in the public mind by sentiments 
mixed with politics and prejudice. The need for such expenditure is 
difficult to calculate. Nevertheless, in spite of economic distress, ex- 
penditures for national defense* have been steadily increasing since 
1926, and never were reduced to pre-war levels. The course of these 
expenditures is shown for selected years in Table I. Moreover, the 
budget estimate for 1936 is in excess of the expenditures shown in the 
table for 1934.77 The great expansion in other activities has caused a 
decline in the ratios of military costs to total expenditures. The 
ratios of military costs to total revenues have likewise fallen as the 
military establishment has been financed in peace-time from current 
taxes rather than from loans. 

Regardless, however, of what may be one’s attitude toward the 
army and the navy, it should be recognized that today many of their 
expenditures are going for capital goods—battleships, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and forts—which in a real sense are “keeping home fires burn- 
ing.” The help thus given to “heavy industries” should be recog- 
nized. At the same time there are dangers in pushing this argument 
too far—a vast military machine could easily be built upon it at the 
expense of other more beneficial types of capital expenditure. The 
public works program, with identical philosophy to support it, prob- 
ably possesses even greater social advantage. 

There is little reason to believe, however, that drastic reductions 
are likely to be made in either military or ordinary civil expenditures. 
Consequently, the only practical course of action remaining within 
the limits of the annual-budget-balancing idea is through an increase 
in public revenues. 

INCREASING TAXES 

In many ways the yield of present federal taxes may be increased. 
Income-tax collections can be augmented by abolishing the earned 
income credit, or at least by further reducing it. Allowances for ob- 
solescence and depletion should be drastically limited, with provi- 
sion for subsequent refunds to avoid grave injustice should they oc- 


26 As indicated by total war and navy department expenditures. 


27 The budget estimate for 1935 was $612,785,000, and the requirements for 1936 
were placed at $792,484,000. The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1936, p. AS. 
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TABLE I 
EXPENDITURES OF WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS AND RATIOS 
THEREOF TO TOTAL ORDINARY REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR SELECTED YEARS WITHIN PERIOD 1789-1934 











Total Military Military 
Expenditures Expenditures as | Expenditures as 
y War and Navy | a Percentage of | a Percentage of 
car Departments* Total Ordinary | Total Ordinary 
(Millions of and Postal and Postal 
Dollars) Expenditures Revenues 
yt ae) ee eee $ 0.63 14.40% 13.96% | 
BOOO Nh or ckdsS bese 6.01 54.64 54.39 
1 a ea 3.94 45-55 39.64 i 
PUEBS o Soe sc ssidn Ue 4.00 46.73 26.64 { 
NE Bie fore iene: Stet svere co 15.78 75-79 152.17 
BORA cscs hasne as 26.10 80.66 173.88 
RMN Aha A yais:e Gray's aot 27.66 78.03 233.02 
Ree acco owe seine 23-45 70.08 140.92 
0 CUE ES apne cae eee 19.92 63.46 41.08 
Oy ee ER II.31 49.69 33.20 
BONG. foieteas pose ce 8.57 41.08 37.76 
MEG so eit ctw seineca 10.36 45.88 40.14 
2 ee ee a ee 7.02 36.15 36.97 
BORO Soe scinclsia aired 8.01 46.90 30.01 
eR 8 eiaisto erates 9.62 47.31 25.04 
LAS aS apne a ieee 17.98 53-34 33-15 i 
BOMB ie ccs neo cinareatents 20.33 50.16 69.96 I 
MORO cicteiey wiecblode, ode 19.03 49.69 62.31 
BOA. wie sos Saye Secs 8 25.10 79.58 69.78 
BEAOr sR Tees 13.21 45.48 55.03 
MMR she sae We cates 12.05 44.20 35.17 
BOA ek cclernatew crxcree 17.24 55-47 51.94 
INE sor os5.55i6.8 Saicie/eang 46.21 75.97 152.10 
WUAG so ads wor eewn nes 34.91 70.18 86.65 
AMR 6 octave: tain avec es 24.64 49-75 68.61 
CG cde A Ree ay 17.30 38.65 35.22 
BOR coos 65 Be dscns 28.08 42.14 39.01 
dase oan ate ote a 27.92 38.56 43.23 
1 | 11 pel iiceneli Se are 35.40 47.21 71.00 
BOOAS: occ ck Sectie <% 437-04 go. 61 724.89 : 
RR sc arora as or los 662.52 QI .34 534.89 ; 
BOOS esis cacenos besa 776.52 88.53 280. 26 
1 eee 1,153.93 88.02 331.33 
WO Saiscrra's ieee ta oo 327.77 61.14 57-26 
BM c0k Heed oe 126.25 33.83 24.95 
LOS, Sa aa ee eee 149.03 37.62 35.92 
POO As ace see ences 98.50 28.88 25.37 
BOTA S Coe cos auatea 79.44 24.16 18.46 














* Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1934, Pp. 302-5. 
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TABLE I—Continued 














Total Military Military 
Expenditures Expenditures as | Expenditures as 
ine War and Navy a Percentage of | a Percentage of 
x Departments Total Ordinary | Total Ordinary 
(Millions of and Postal and Postal 
Dollars) Expenditures Revenues 
PO setheda.< onset $ 51.66 17.16% 14.08% 
eee ere 66.59 17.64 14.35 
TG is ossisux sithasiesccate 80.60 18.64 20.06 
BON ics ase selene sats a 77.98 17.97 18.53 
ROP s cies eine ce 83.51 18.61 19.40 
PD 2% astra scars ais 8 150.81 28.40 30.51 
RREOsi ess os. eaengee 293.78 42.06 48.09 
SOO m5, Sieh. s ie ala esa 190.72 30.69 28.48 
ROTO 5: skis ACAD OR 312.99 34.20 34.79 
BOSS hap ess Pea Oe 344.00 32.68 35.04 
oo Fees es 337-03 32.57 30.79 
DINE Rens tirs opie esos oo 617.57 26.88 42.63 
Oa er eS 6,148.80 47.22 155.26 
BO iis tbh ccosaces II,OI1.39 58.31 202.89 
BOOS 5 seseanweies wera 2,357.97 34.17 33.09 
ED 6 Syoeg sais sarees 1,768.45 29.34 29.05 
RO 3. Senta 034.54 21.85 20.34 
MANN cafe: técppioce- so 730.25 17.30 16.09 
RRS ere ear ee 689.27 16.89 15.04 
A uc eee eee 737.12 17.30 16.37 
ee 676.83 16.02 14.65 
RII i yaad Blas eo 688 .02 16.46 14.30 
RENE oni areerp srena okies Oe 732.33 16.88 15.46 
. WARIS S20, Ais wy ''5.0: 5b: 0M 790.51 17.43 16.71 
1930... 0. esse eseeee 839.02 17.83 17.18 
RGAE seers os a fe a 8 841.79 17.26 21.18 
ee ee 836.71 14.27 30.89 
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cur. Depreciation should be limited to that actually realized, with 

considerably more investigation by federal engineers, as well as 
auditors, than is now customary. Physical depreciation, rather than ; 
monetary depreciation, seems in need of greater emphasis.”* If pay- 
ments under protest were made a condition precedent to legal action 
contesting income-tax liability, the nation would avoid an abuse 


ns 


28 Cf. Pigou, “(Net Income and Capital Depletion,” Economic Journal, XLV, No. 
178 (June, 1935), 235-41. 
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practiced by unscrupulous taxpayers, some of whom wantonly dissi- 
pate their assets before settling their affairs with the government. 
This change would also require the adoption of an improved system 
of refunds. The familiar proposals for removing exemptions of in- 
come derived from government securities and abolishing the exemp- 
tion of salaries of state and local officials would, if adopted, also in- 
crease the productivity of the income tax.?? The abolition of the 
rental-value subsidy to owners occupying their own homes is logi- 
cally necessary to assure equality with tenants and to maximize 
treasury receipts.%° The repeal of the capital-gains tax with its neces- 
sary allowances for capital losses might, in the long run, operate to 
the advantage of the government.** Or, capital gains might be taxed 
as ordinary income under a system of averages.*? Recent ‘‘abuses”’ 
of the capital-gains law by wealthy men make such changes politi- 
cally expedient, but the probable fiscal results of any change need 
careful investigation. Changes in income-tax rates and exemptions 
could be made to increase the yield of the tax. These would be at the 
expense of the middle class and those in the lower brackets, for it is 
doubtful if significant changes can be made in the upper rates.33 
Changes in exemptions and in rates in the lower brackets would seri- 
ously affect the operations of state income taxes. Federal action 
could be taken without reference to the effect on state taxes, or the 
fortunes of taxpayers subject to both levies; but a better course 
would be to consider the fiscal relations with states and develop a 
unified income tax with division of yields with states. Sooner or 
later state and federal taxes will have to be viewed as a whole. A 
proper time to begin is when the federal government is seeking to 
expand its own revenue system. If some co-ordination is effected, 
filing fees and pay-roll taxes with check-offs are further possibilities. 


29 Seligman, Studies in Public Finance, pp. 139-55; Hardy, Tax Exempt Securities 
and the Surtax; Mellon, Taxation: The People’s Business, pp. 141-73. 

30 Cf. Spaulding, The Income Tax in Great Britain and the United States, pp. 156-61. 

3t Cf. Adams, “Capital Gains and the Federal Income Tax,” Tax Magazine, IX, 
No. 6 (June, 1931), 208 ff.; Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 127-45; May, “Taxation of Capital 
Gains,” Harvard Business Review, I, 11 ff. 

32 Simons, A Positive Program for Laissez Faire, “Public Policy Pamphlets,” No. 15 
(University of Chicago Press), p. 27. 

33 Cf. ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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The corporation income tax could profitably be converted into a 
business tax.*4 Only tradition and popular animus can explain why 
corporations alone are singled out for special taxation, by federal and 
state governments, when individuals and partnerships engaging in 
similar activities are overlooked. Some accounting adjustments 
would have to be made to place the various types of business organi- 
zation on a parity, but these can be easily accomplished. More effec- 
tive taxation of undistributed corporate surpluses is desirable to pre- 
vent minimization of taxes through controlled realization (perhaps 
averaging) of income.*’ Taxation of the dividend income of corpora- 
tions to other corporations is desirable. Further separation of parent 
from subsidiary corporation may also be possible. It is doubtful, too, 
if tax avoidance by family corporations has been sufficiently mini- 
mized. 

The revenue-yielding possibilities of the estate tax can be greatly 
enhanced. Exemption can be lowered until the level of state in- 
heritance taxes is reached. The exemption can be based, after the 
fashion of the Wisconsin income tax,*° on the amount of the tax rath- 
er than the size of the estate (a suggestion which is applicable, too, 
to federal income-tax exemptions). Exemptions may also be re- 
gressively graduated on the basis of present wealth and/or income 
of the recipient. A share or inheritance tax could supplement the 
estate tax, or transfers could be taxed to the recipient as income un- 
der the existing income tax.37 The repeal of the 80 per cent credit for 
state taxes would greatly enhance federal revenues at the expense of 
the states, and start again the competition of Florida, Nevada, and 
Alabama as tax havens for the dying rich. Rate graduation on the 
Rignano principle could also be considered,3* as could further in- 
creases in the present rate structure. Many of these possibilities 
vitally affect state finances, indicating again the limited latitude for 

34 Cf. “Second Report of a Plan of a Model System of State and Local Taxation,” 
Preceedings of National Tax Association, 1933, pp. 391-99; Report of the New York State 
Commission for the Revision of the Tax Laws, 1932, pp. 181-85 (report to Commission 
by R. M. Haig). 

3s Cf. Simons, op. cit., p. 27. 

36 Report of the Wisconsin Tax Commission, 1928, pp. 55-57. 


37 Simons, op. cit., p. 28. 
38 Rignano, The Social Significance of the Inheritance Tax. 
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independent federal tax reform. If a unified system with division of 
yields could be developed, increased revenues for all levels of govern- 
ment could be more equitably collected. 

Tariff revenues could probably be increased by a reduction in 
effective rates. The object of protective rates is to secure as little 
revenue as possible. International trade has been stifled by these 
barriers, so that their reduction would not only enhance customs re- 
ceipts but would improve the economic position of many classes of 
citizens and industries. No greater contribution toward world-pros- 
perity could be made by us than the reduction of American tariffs. 
Prosperity for the world cannot come until international trade is 
more freely resumed. 

Greater revenues might also be realized from lower liquor taxes, 
for the rates are still high enough to keep bootlegging a profitable 
occupation. Socially, as well as financially, it might be more profit- 
able to make the liquor business a public monopoly, substituting a 
régime of government profits for one of taxes. Prices could be fixed 
to meet illicit competition and could vary geographically with eco- 
nomic and social conditions, while tax rates must be uniform 
throughout the United States. Administrative determination in 
fixing final prices would replace Congressional action in determining 
taxes. If control should not be extended over the entire industry, 
manufacturing or wholesale monopolies might profitably be consid- 
ered. 

Numerous new federal taxes might be proposed by making a list 
of objects or goods, or even privileges, not now subject to federal 
taxation; but such imposts fail, as a rule, to conform to acceptable 
criteria for good taxes. The mere need of money is not sufficient ex- 
cuse for the adoption of poor taxes when the possibilities of good ones 
have not been exhausted. The most frequently suggested impost of 
the questionable variety has been a federal sales, turnover, or trans- 
action tax, by whatever name it may be called. The adoption of a 
federal sales tax has been urged by many state officials impressed by 
their inability to tax sales in interstate commerce. Some of them go 
to the extent of asking the national government to turn over its 
personal income tax in return for a monopoly of sales taxes; others 
are content to advocate a federal tax on interstate sales; and others 
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desire the national government to give its consent to the non-dis- 
criminatory state taxation of interstate sales.3° Other champions of a 
federal sales tax are those who oppose income taxation or who have 
become apprehensive of the effects of future rate increases on their 
personal fortunes. In many cases they desire to substitute regressive 
for progressive taxation, not only to ease their own burdens but in 
the hope that the consciousness of tax-bearing may curb the demand 
for extension of public services generally favored by the masses and 
middle class. Still others favor a federal sales tax because of its po- 
tential productivity. Ease of collection blinds many to its regressive 
effects. Moreover, the stifling effect upon trade, especially on goods 
the demand for which is elastic, makes the sales tax one of the worst 
of all taxes to adopt in a depression.*® Sales levies increase resistance 
to trade and decrease the volume of sales at a time when every stimu- 
lant should be applied to increase purchases. Not only do attempts 
to shift the tax to the consumer have these effects, but the shifting, 
if successful, leads to regressive taxation. To the extent that these 
taxes are not shifted, they fall arbitrarily upon business. The longer 
this kind of taxation is avoided by the federal government the 
better. All that can be said in favor of its adoption is that it pro- 
duces revenue and, by coming in driblets, is fairly easily paid. 


IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION 

There is a possibility that the whole federal tax system could be 
toned up by improved administration. On the whole, federal tax 
administration has been exceptionally good—vastly superior to the 
level of state and local fiscal administration, although in notable in- 
stances the federal government could learn much from the experi- 
ences of certain states. For the central unit the task of tax adminis- 
tration is often easier than for state and subordinate units. Not only 
do the smaller agencies have jurisdictional disputes among them- 
selves in regard to tax matters, but taxpayers dealing with several 
districts are frequently able either to play the governments against 

39 Cf. Jacoby, in Proceedings of the National Association of State Tax Administrators, 


February 19 and 20, 1934, pp. 63 ff.; ibid., December 3 and 4, 1934, pp. 80-85; cf. Reso- 
lution, ibid., December 3 and 4, 1934, P. 93- 


4° Balancing the Budget, op. cit., pp. 20-22. 
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each other or, on the basis of technical errors and lack of inter- 
change of information, to avoid payment of taxes justly due. In 
their attempts to enforce tax laws the states also run afoul of provi- 
sions in their own and the federal constitutions which militate 
against efficient execution of revenue laws. This is especially serious 
in the fields of interstate commerce, income, and property ownership, 
where the rights of various states are in conflict. The national gov- 
ernment, too, has apparently dealt with a smaller percentage of the 
population than have state and local units. Federal income taxes 
have skimmed the higher brackets, allowing the states to concentrate 
in the low income field. In 1932, only 3.12 per cent of the population 
filed federal income-tax returns;* while in 1923, the year in which 
the largest number of returns was filed, the ratio was only 7.02 per 
cent.” In Wisconsin, for example, there were 91,557 federal returns 
filed in 1932, compared with 521,476 state returns.** The federal tax 
reached only 3.08 per cent of the population of the state, while the 
state returns reached 17.6 per cent. The federal estate tax, too, has 
affected only the largest estates. Customs duties have been collected 
at designated ports of entry in a limited number of harbors, railway 
stations, international bridges, and public roads. Internal revenue 
duties are collected with comparative ease from manufacturers, ware- 
houses, and others, while states can reach only those within their 
own borders. The size of the area of the jurisdiction is, therefore, 
an important factor in the effective administration of revenue laws. 
The federal government to some extent, however, has shared its ad- 
vantageous position with the states by making available informa- 
tion in income-tax returns. Some arms of the government, such as 
the post-office, refuse to co-operate with the states in making tax 
laws effective; for example, the mails are used to bootleg tobacco 
products into states where cigarette taxes prevail. 

What the national government seems not to have learned from the 

4t The total number of personal income-tax returns filed was 3,877,430, of which 


only 1,936,095 were taxable. Thus, only 1.6 per cent of the population paid federal in- 
come taxes. Statistics of Income for 1932, p. 5. 


4 Ibid., p. 38. Number of returns filed in 1923 was 7,698,321. 


43 Report of the Wisconsin Tax Commission, 1932, p. 172. Returns were for calendar 
year 1931. Later data not available. 
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states is the advantage of non-political fiscal administration. Unfor- 
tunately, some states need also to learn this. Tax laws should be— 
and appear, for the most part, to be—administered impartially with- 
out thought of political favor. (Chicago, a few years ago, learned the 
lesson of doing it otherwise.) But impartial execution of tax laws 
hardly flows from patronage appointments in the tax-collector’s 
office. Federal internal revenue collectors, their deputies, customs 
collectors, and perhaps others are not under civil service;*4 and ap- 
pointments to these offices have been regarded as political plums. 
Such traditions injure the efficiency and morale of the entire serv- 
ice.45 Not a few of those appointees have been cited for “pernicious 
political activity”; some of them, too, have caused substantial reve- 
nue losses both by ignorance of duties and by connivance with un- 
scrupulous taxpayers. Complete extension of the merit service to 
the fiscal arm of government would greatly improve the effectiveness 
of federal tax administration.” 


OTHER CHANGES 


Other improvements in the federal tax system could be proposed, 
but enough have been suggested to indicate the lines of possible re- 
form. It is certain that the proposed changes could not—apart from 
drastic revisions in tax rates, exemptions, and scope of income, es- 
tate, and corporation taxes—raise the necessary funds to finance the 
new program of the President. The changes required to do this by 
immediate taxation would take so large an additional share of the 
current national income that it is doubtful if the public would sup- 


44In 1913 there were 1,315 employees in the internal revenue collection districts, all 
under civil service. In that year deputy collectors were excepted from the classified 
service; as a result the number of classified employees fell to 932 (56.7 per cent) of the 
staff of 1,644 in 1914. By 1931, the last year for which information is available, there 
were 4,634 employees, of whom only 924 (19.9 per cent) were in the classified service 
(Annual Report of the United States Civil Service Commission for the Year Ended June 
30, 1931, p. 28). 

45 Cf. “. .. . there is abundant evidence that whenever a group of positions is placed 
under the civil service law fewer employees are needed to perform the work done by the 
unclassified employees” (ibid., p. 29). 

46 It is, of course, recognized that certain key positions would have to be exempt from 
this in order to give the President and the Secretary of the Treasury needed assistance 
in formulating and executing “administrative’’ policies. This exemption does not ex- 
tend so far down the line as the positions named above. 
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port an all-tax program. The deflationary aspects of such a policy 
also negative the prospect of “taxing ourselves out of the depres- 
sion.” 

The type of changes here suggested are more in the nature of im- 
provements to existing laws and are not likely adversely to affect 
trade; hence their adoption can appropriately be considered. Be- 
cause of the tax policies prior to 1929, the income tax must be 
strengthened, as has been attempted. The entire fiscal system must 
be stepped up so that, as business improves, increased revenues will 
be available to repay debts already contracted. Moreover, increased 
taxation at this stage may decrease the dangers of currency inflation 
and even heavier taxation in the future. The time is propitious, then, 
for improving the revenue system. There is an additional urge if fur- 
ther sums are to be borrowed—but, regardless of borrowing, the fed- 
eral tax system should be strengthened with increased reliance on 
faculty taxes and improved administrative skill. 


DEFICIT FINANCING 


The most logical course for the national government to follow in 
launching its projected security program is to continue to cover 
its deficits by borrowing. Three major courses are open: (1) money 
may be printed to discharge the obligation; (2) bonds may be issued; 
(3) forced loans may be tried.*? The last alternative does not yet 
need to be considered. 

PAPER MONEY 


If the printing of money is to be contemplated as a method of 
government financing, provision must be made, as an essential phase 
of the policy, for subsequent retirement of the issue.4* Something 
more than a mere resolution to retire is imperative, otherwise pro- 
gressive inflation might result. The retirement to be effective would 
come from taxation or other revenues and would involve the de- 
struction, without subsequent reissue, of money thus collected. To 
facilitate retirement, provision could be made for designated taxes, 


47 The term “forced loans” has been applied to financing via bank credits (Hollander, 
“Do Government Loans Cause Inflation?” The Annals of the Academy of Political 
Science, LXXV [January, 1918], 111); but it is used here in its technical sense. 


48 This analysis applies with almost equal force to financing via bank credits. 
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or increased rates, to become effective whenever the price-level rose 
to a predetermined height. Whether specific taxes should be provid- 
ed for this purpose is not as essential as the fact that the paper money 
should be withdrawn from circulation at proper times, i.e., after re- 
covery and during times of rising prices. Retirement at such a time 
would have the beneficial effect of retarding further price increases. 
If controlled money, or a managed currency, is feasible, government 
financing via printing money may appropriately be a portion of the 
plan. Resort to it presupposes the willingness, courage, and intelli- 
gence to retire the issues in proper season. Just to issue will create 
more fiscal problems than may be solved. 

The issuance of fiat money represents new purchasing power in- 
jected into the consumption stream.4? Accompanied, as it probably 
would be, by an increase in prices, it would become a burden on 
those who are forced to purchase goods or services.*° These increased 
prices would be a reali tax burden on consumers collected in the 
market place as a disguised levy upon individual expenditures.™ 
Such a tax is uncertain, unequal, and doubtless regressive. The 
amount of the burden, measured in terms of price increases, would 
depend upon such factors as the quantity of paper money issued, 
rapidity of issuance, velocity of circulation, and the effects of the 
policy upon the confidence of people in the stability of the purchas- 
ing power of their money. If only a small amount were issued (and it 
was believed that it would not be repeated except at long intervals), 
it would probably not occasion much change in prices. 

The printing of money as a fiscal device gives the government pur- 
chasing power without the necessity of paying interest. So long as 
the paper circulates freely without increasing prices, there is a net 
gain both to government and to society. This is an almost impossible 


49 Cf. “. ... there is no simple and obvious way, short of printing new money, in 
which government can be sure that the funds it acquires would otherwise have remained 
wholly idle... .” (J. M. Clark, “Aggregate Spending by Public Works,” American 


Economic Review, XXV, No. 1 [March, 1935], 17). 

5° Cf. Pigou, op. cit., p. 268. 

st Pigou has called this ‘“‘a concealed form of taxation” (ibid.). Cf. also Brown, The 
Economics of Taxation, pp. 14 ff. As prices of different goods and services rise unequally, 
losses are not equally distributed according to expenditures. 
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situation, for the issuance of paper involves adding to the purchasing 
power in the hands of the government without adding to the stock of 
goods available for purchase. For this reason price increases are al- 
most a certainty. When they begin, both government and its citi- 
zens commence to lose. 


PRICE INCREASES FROM BONDS 


Resort to bonds may likewise tend to increase prices provided (1) 
they are purchased with hoards or funds that would not have been 
otherwise made available, either by individuals or financial institu- 
tions, or (2) provided they are purchased with credit manufactured 
by the government or financial institutions.* At the present time 
much of the money for bond subscriptions has come from the latter 
source. It cannot be assumed, therefore, that fiat money invariably 
increases prices while the issuance of bonds does not. Nevertheless, 
it is the most probable consequence flowing from the printing of 
money, unless this issuance is counterbalanced by a deflation else- 
where in the monetary system. On the other hand, the issuance of 
bonds may result in no increase or in a smaller increase in prices. It 
is difficult to conceive of a case where the issuance of bonds would 
cause as great an increase as the printing of money. Since the 
amount of price increases from bonds depends on the source of funds 
or credit employed in their purchase, the question is one of fact, af- 
fected by public psychology and ignorance.® 

5? This must represent credit not in use and which would not be otherwise used- 
Otherwise it is only a transfer from one use to another, with no net effect on prices. 
Clark, loc. cit., p. 14; Pigou, op. cit., pp. 246-47. 

53 Until 1933 the franchise tax on Federal Reserve Banks was another factor which 
might reduce the differential between the cost of bonds and the cost of fiat money by 
enabling the government to recoup a portion of its interest payments through sales of 
bonds to the Federal Reserve System. Stock in the Federal Reserve Banks is owned 
entirely by the member-banks, which receive annual dividends (cumulative) limited to 
6 per cent on the paid-in shares. Any remaining earnings, after allocations to surplus, 
were formerly paid to the federal government to be used for redeeming bonds or supple- 
menting gold reserves. By the Glass-Steagali banking act of 1933 all net earnings above 
the 6 per cent dividend were made payable into the reserve banks’ surplus fund (73d 
Congress, Public Acts, No. 66, sec. 4). This provision was an offset to the new require- 
ment that the reserve banks pay half of their surplus as of January 1, 1933, into the de- 
posit insurance fund in exchange for non-dividend paying stock of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 
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The incidence of enhanced prices from either course of financing 
appears to be identical; but the incidence of price changes differs 
from the incidence of interest costs, provided that the funds for the 
payment of interest are not raised from a general sales or expenditure 
tax. To the extent that interest payments are made from proceeds 
of other kinds of taxes,‘ the incidence of the two courses is not likely 
to be the same.5> Which will be the more regressive is determined 
largely by the kind of taxes selected to raise funds for payment of 
interest, the regressivity of price increases being already assumed. 
On the other hand, the payment of interest effects a transfer be- 
tween two groups—taxpayers and bondholders. The former is prob- 
ably a wider social group than the latter; and when taxes for interest 
paid by bondholders are offset by payments of interest, the burdens 
probably rest most heavily upon those taxpayers who own no bonds. 
Moreover, those who purchased bonds possessed, at the time of sub- 
scription, either capital or credit with which to buy them, and hence 
not only possessed ability to subscribe but presumably possessed 
ability to pay taxes as well. If the purchase of bonds carried with it 
exemption from taxation of bond interest received or exemption of 
bonds per se, this further loads the cost against those of the taxpay- 
ing group owning no government obligations and adds to the regres- 
sion of taxes for the payment of bond interest. The result of either 
course may be regressive imposts, and the difference may be in the 
degree of effects rather than in their nature. Though the presump- 
tion against paper money may thus be reduced, it still exists, for the 
resulting price increases are certain and operate regressively. 

Complete analysis of incidence also requires the appraisal of bur- 
dens necessitated by the retirement of issues of money and of bonds. 
The effects of retirement, apart from the selection of different taxes 

54 Not offset by general sales taxes in other parts of the fiscal system. 

55 Pigou points out that the rich are better off under a plan of financing via bonds 
than under a tax plan, because revenues for interest and amortization are likely to be col- 
lected from more regressive taxes than if larger sums must be raised by general taxation 
(Pigou, op. cit., pp. 242-44; cf. Davenport, “The War-Tax Paradox,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, IX, No. 1 [March, 1919], 41 ff.; Viner, ““Who Paid for the War?” 
Journal of Political Economy, XXVIII (January, 1920], 46 ff., especially pp. 73-76; 
Durand, “Taxation versus Bond Issues for Financing the War,” ibid., XXV [1917], 


898-902). Are funds for retirement of paper money likely to be secured from taxes 
more regressive than those employed to pay interest and amortize loans? See infra. 
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to finance the operation, can be assumed to be identical.° The pay- 
ment of bonds and the “‘destruction” of the issued money both re- 
quire contraction of credit and imposition of taxes. In the case of 
bonds, taxes restore capital to those from whom it was borrowed; in 
the case of money, taxes are collected so that money may be de- 
stroyed—in effect this is returning purchasing power to consumers 
from whom it was previously abstracted. The same fiscal devices 
may be employed for each type of retirement; no tax which is ap- 
propriate for one is inappropriate for the other. Whether the taxes 
are good or bad is not determined by the form in which public credit 
is utilized. In each case the credit of the government is restored. No 
past savings are impaired.5? After repayment or retirement it can 
be assumed that the government is in position to borrow again—by 
either alternative. 


OBJECTIONS TO PAPER-MONEY COURSE 
The similarity of many of the economic effects of these alternative 
fiscal policies raises a question as to why the printing of money 
should not be more fully utilized. Is it not as appropriate to borrow 
from those who spend, borrowing as they consume, as it is to borrow 
only from those who have already saved and are willing to transfer a 


56 If different methods of taxation are employed to retire money from those used to 
pay bonds, the effects can be compared only as the effects of different taxes may be 
compared. If income taxes are used for one and sales taxes for the other, the effects are 
determined by the taxes and not by the type of credit employed. To the extent that bonds 
are retired via sinking funds or through serial issues, the size of the payment may make 
a material difference in the choice of taxes. Small sums spread over a long period to be 
used for bond repayment can, and probably would, be raised from taxes more regressive 
than if large sums had to be quickly raised to retire an issue of paper money during a 
given phase of the business cycle. Quick retirement of large sums of credit (or money) 
without disruption of the economic mechanism is possible only from highly progressive 
taxes. The larger the sum, the more highly progressive must be the tax. This is an 
additional reason why bond issues work to the advantage of the rich. It compensates, 
in part, for the regression occasioned by price increases when paper money is first put 
into circulation. There is no reason to assume, however, that bonds must be retired 
via sinking funds, serially or in small amounts, while paper money is quickly retired and 
in large amounts. Save for custom, and perhaps existing laws, bonds could be retired 
at the same time and to the same amount as paper money. Hence, there would be no 
difference in effects of retirement or choice of fiscal methods. Since the same principles 
apply to each, there is no reason to suppose, apart from custom and legal arrangements, 
that the timing of repayments and methods of taxation must differ. 

57 Changes meanwhile in the value of money being ignored. 
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portion of their capital to the government in return for interest pay- 
ments? If the printing of money and its circulation enables the 
government to secure purchasing power at lower cost to itself (price 
increases in its own purchases being assumed to be less than alterna- 
tive interest costs), why should not the cheaper course to the govern- 
ment be adopted? 

The foremost objection to this course lies in the inequality of the 
incidence of price increases; but apart from the justice argument, 
there are other objections to consider, the most notable of which is 
the difficulty of avoiding excessive issues. Once started, the dose may 
be too often repeated, or single prescriptions may contain too large 
an amount of the drug. The amount of the dosage relative to the 
ability of the monetary system to absorb the supply of bills printed 
determines the amount of the price increases. The consequence of 
over-issue is reflected in higher prices or depreciated values of money. 
Such costs must be compared with possible taxes on the one hand 
and the economic burdens inflicted on the other. There is also the 
danger that, once issued, paper money will not in the future be re- 
tired, or that it will not be retired at a proper time. On this score, 
bonds are no different from paper money. The rate of their retire- 
ment may be too slow—or the process of issuing them may go on at 
a time when retirement, the economic cycle considered, should be 
accelerated. The federal policy during the Mellon régime illustrates 
this danger. In the case of bonds the creation of a sinking fund pro- 
vides a minimum annual retirement program; but, while this satis- 
fies psychological requirements indicating a willingness to repay, it 
does not meet the economic issue.** It is folly, for example, to be 
forced to use the sinking fund to retire issues at a time when the pub- 
lic debt is being expanded.*? The effect is merely to increase borrow- 
ing by the amount of the sinking-fund operations.” 

58 “None the less, the legal establishment of a sinking fund at the time loans are 
floated is of real effect in promoting repayment; for it is politically much more difficult 
for a government in difficulties to raid an established fund, or to fill it by borrowing, 
than it is for it simply to refrain from setting aside money, not specifically called for by 
a previous undertaking, for discharging debt” (Pigou, op. cit., pp. 233-34 n.). 

59 Cf. Balancing the Budget, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 


60 But cf. “. . .. a somewhat better face could have been put on the record for the 
year just ended if the Administration had persuaded Congress to waive the present 
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Moreover, if public psychology is unfavorable to the paper-money 
course—and it is believed that this is probably the predominant feel- 
ing today—there is an added argument for attaining the same result 
via bonds. On the other hand, if the populace really doubts the wis- 
dom of issuing paper money and if one of the goals of fiscal policy 
is an increase in trade, a dose of inflation would doubtless accelerate 
the volume of private spending. The fear that inflation might come 
has already been capitalized to increase business, and successive 
doses of “talk about inflation” have seemed to bring decreasing 
stimulants to trade. Nevertheless, the popular feelings concerning 
paper money and the general familiarity of men-on-the-street with 
the so-called principles of debt management may make debt expan- 
sion via bonds an easier, as well as a superior, fiscal expedient. 

Borrowing, however, has been traditionally viewed as a last extrem- 
ity, particularly for covering current expenditures. Emergencies, 
short-term revenue anticipation, and income-producing (self-liquidat- 
ing) ventures and investments have been the circumstances normal- 
ly justifying loans.™ The economic cycle has ordinarily been left out 
of account. There has been objection to financing wars via inflation; 
the purpose then was to prevent increases in prices. But, in a de- 
pression where price increases appear to be desirable, expansion of 
credits would seem to be the logical complement of a war-time tax- 
ing policy. Regardless of the phase of the economic cycle, loans for 
the construction of public works—that is, capital expenditures— 
have almost invariably been within the recognized limits of proper 
statutory requirement for the sinking fund and had reported only the ‘net’ and not the 
‘gross’ deficit. It is to be commended, however, for not seeking such action. It is true 
that the sinking fund sinks nothing, when the Government is operating at a heavy 
deficit. It is merely a bookkeeping transaction which increases the debt at one point in 
order to reduce it at another by precisely the same amount. Nevertheless, maintenance 
of the fund is highly desirable as a continuing pledge that excess revenues will flow first 


of all to debt reduction when the budget is again and at last brought into balance” 
(Editorial, New York Times, July 4, 1935). 


6 Cf. Adams, of. cit., pp. 78-101. 

62 Durand, loc. cit., pp. 902-4; F. F. Anderson, ‘Fundamental Factors in War Fi- 
nance,” Journal of Political Economy, XXV (November, 1917), 861-64; Sprague, 
“Loans and Taxes in War Finance,” American Economic Review Supplement, VII, No. 1 
(March, 1917), 199-213; but cf. Moulton, ‘War Finance and the Price Level,” Journal 
of Political Economy, XXVII (October, 1919), 694 ff. 
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borrowing.®? This would give apparent sanction to covering a large 
part of the works program by loans. Nevertheless, even for this pur- 
pose loans ought not to be used to such extent that they cannot be 
repaid out of taxes before the credit reserve is again needed for 
similar expenditures. Otherwise, a permanent debt will be created, 
tantamount to the financing of recurrent expenditures out of loans. 


IS FEDERAL CREDIT EXHAUSTED? 


Regardless of the purposes for which loans are to be used, many 
stalwart individualists insist that the credit of the federal govern- 
ment is too near the precipice to permit of the continued covering of 
fiscal deficits with loans. It is fortunate, indeed, that such views are 
not widespread—they seem to bloom best in political circles and ap- 
pear designed for such consumption. There are few facts which sup- 
port the credit-exhaustion theory. Even the magnitude of the pres- 
ent debt is not alarming, either absolutely or in comparison with the 
ordinary receipts of the federal government, as may be seen from 
Chart III. At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1935, the gross pub- 
lic debt of the United States government was $28,701,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,648,000,000 over the previous year. The war debt 
reached a maximum of $25,482,000,000 on June 30, 1919. The pres- 
ent total represents an increase of but $3,219,000,000, or 12.6 per 
cent, over the war peak. The 1933 debt of $22,538,000,000 was less 
than the gross debt in 1919, 1920, or 1921. The gross debt per capita 
in 1933 was less than ten times the per capita debt of the United 
States in any year from 1791 to 1795. The per capita gross debt in 
1934 was less than seven times the debt of 1863, was barely four 
times the debt of 1864, and was less than three times the debt of 
1865 and 1866. The per capita debt of 1934 was actually less than 
that of 1919, 1920, and 1921, although in 1934 the aggregate of the 
outstanding debt was greater. 

The trend of the per capita debt, and, for comparison, the course 
of wholesale commodity prices are shown in Chart IV. Since 1860 
the general contours of the two curves are remarkably similar. The 


63 Adams, op. cit., pp. 95-99. 

64 Cf. Pigou, op. cit., p. 233. 

6s Statement of Secretary Morgenthau on the condition of the Treasury, New York 
Times, July 3, 1935. 
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curve of per capita debt, however, shows wide fluctuations. The vol- 
ume of the present debt does not appear excessive when viewed over 
the entire history of the nation. In 1890, for example, the per capita 
debt was less than that of 1789; by 1915 it was still lower. After one 
hundred and twenty-six years of national life, the federal debt was 
less than in the early years of the republic. Indeed, until the World 
War the per capita debt was above its initial level for only twenty- 
seven years (1863-90). It was during this period that the Civil War 
debt was being retired. On the other hand, the per capita debt was 
below the level of 1792 for seventy consecutive years and for a total 
of ninety-seven years in the life of the nation. 

These and other comparisons may be made from the data in Table 
II, where, in addition to the gross and per capita debt, are shown 
statistics of interest on the public debt, the total ordinary revenues 
and expenditures, and the amount of surplus or deficit of ordinary 
receipts im re ordinary expenditures. 

If interest costs are an index of poor or waning credit, the data in 
Table II indicate that the total cost of carrying present debt (1934) 
is less than the interest burden of any year from 1920 to 1927. De- 
creasing interest rates have made it possible to carry a greater debt 
with lower interest payments. This has made the public debt burden 
of the American taxpayer somewhat easier. During the period since 
1921, average interest costs have been declining, as shown in Table 
III. 

Had the credit position of the United States government been in- 
secure, the recent reductions probably would not have taken place, 
unless all alternative investments, private as well as public, were so 
poor that government securities seemed attractive only by relative 
comparison. At some stages of the depression, government issues 
may have seemed good investments only by comparison, so black 
was the future. It is doubtful if this view long prevailed or that it 
was the decisive factor in the purchase of government bonds or the 
willingness of buyers to accept continued low rates. The absence of 
a supply of private offerings sufficient to absorb funds seeking in- 
vestment has also been a factor in providing a low-cost market for 
public securities. 
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TABLE II 


FEDERAL DEBT, GROSS AND PER CAPITA, WITH INTEREST THEREON, 
COMPARED WITH ORDINARY REVENUES AND 
EXPENDITURES: 1789-1934 











~ op ey - 
eficit (—) o 

Interest | Total. | Total | Ordinary Receipts | Percentage 
Total Grose lon Baltic zdinary | Ordinary | Covered into the ne Dencit 
Gross Debt | Debtd | 224 Postal | and Postal | Treasury Com- | o¢ Ordina: 

Years Debt> r | (Millions Revenues®| Expendi- pared with Ex- Recei ~ sl 
(Millions cortees of Dol- (Millions | tures (Mil- | penditures Charge- Case - a 
of Dollars)| “#P lars) of Dol- lions of able against with Ex. 

lars) Dollars) | Ordinary Receipts dit = 

(Millions of — | Pencitures 

Dollars) 

1789-91 $ 77.23|/$ 19.07/$ 2.3518 4.51 |$ 4.35 + $ 0.16 + 3.5% 
1792 80.36] 19.26 3.20 3-74 §.13 - 1.390 — 37.2 
1793 78.43) 18.24 2.97 4-75 4.56 + 0.19 + 4.0 
BORE 3, shoes -75| 18.23 3-49 5.53 7 — 1.55 — 28.0 
a 83.76] 18.35 3.19 6.25 7.66 - 1.41 — 22.7 
Ses <seex 82.06] 17.45 3.20 8.50 5.85 os 2.65 + 31.2 
NR i Sn tance 79.23) 16.35 3.30) 8.84 6.28 + 2.56 + 29.0 
See 78.41] 15.70) 3.05 8.09 7.86 + 0.23 + 2.8 
MCs cin eka 82.98] 16.12 3.19 7.97 9.85 - 2.08 — 26.8 
rere 83.04] 15.64 3-37 11.05 II .00 + ©.05 + 0.5 
Ree 80.71] 14.74 4-41 13.18 9.65 + 3-53 + 26.8 
ree 77.05] 13.65 4.13 15.29 8.15 + 7.14 + 46.7 
oe sh aes ate 86.43] 14.84 3.85 II.40 8.18 ~ 3.22 + 28.2 
| 82.31] 13.70 4.27 12.19 9. + 3.13 + 25.7 
ea 75.72] 12.22 4-15 13.96 10.89 + 3.07 + 22.0 
_ 2 69.22] 10.83 3.72 15.96 10.22 + 5.74 + 36.0 
(eee 65.20] 9.89 3-37 16.87 8.81 os 8.06 + 47.8 
1808. . 57.02 8.38 3-43 17.52 10.39 + 7.13 + 40.7 
eee 53-17 7.58 2.87 8.28 10.78 = 2.50 — 30.2 
aS 48.01 6.63 2.85 9.94 8.65 + 1.29 + 13.0 
SEs yceh esas 45.21 6.07 2.47 15.01 $8.56 + 6.45 + 43.0 
* eee 55.96 7.30 2.45 10.37 20.82 - 10.45 —100.8 
a 81.49] 10.33 3.60 15.01 32.36 - 17.35 —115.6 
ik cco» dks 99.83] 12.30 4-59 11.87 35-45 - 23.58 —198.7 
eee 127.33} 15.25 5.75 16.64 33-46 - 16.82 —I101.1 
a 123.49] 14.37 7.92 48.49 31.39 + 17.10 + 35-3 
hscnases 103.47] I1.70 6.39 34.07 22.76 + 11.31 + 33.2 
eae 95.53] 10.50 6.02 22.70 20.86 + 1.84 8.1 
aa QI .02 9.72 5.16 25.81 22.58 + 3.23 + 12.5 


























8 From 1789 to 1842 the fiscal year ended December 31; from 1844 to date, on June 30. Figures for 1843 
are for the half-year, January 1—June 30. 

» Figures for 1791-1885, inclusive, are taken from “Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the 
Government from 1855 to 1885 and Principal of Public Debt from 1791 to 1885,”’ compiled from the 
official records of the Registrar’s office. Later figures are taken from the monthly debt statements and 
revised figures published in the annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

¢ The figures for 1791-1852 are based upon the outstanding debt as given in the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1903, p. 63; the popu- 
lation for census years in the Fifteenth Census of the United States, Vol. I, “Population, 1930,” p. 6; popula- 
tion for intercensus years was estimated assuming a uniform rate of increase. The figures for 1853 to date 
were obtained from the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1934, pp. 349-50. 

4 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1934, pp. 302-5. 

¢ Ibid., pp. 298-301. 

{ Ibid., pp. 302-5. 
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TABLE I1—Continued 











Debit) of 
eficit (—) o! 

Tatevat Total Total Ordinary Receipts nat 
Total Gross: |on Public Ordinary | Ordinary | Covered into the cn Wietett 
Gross Debt Debt and Postal} and Postal | Treasury Com- | o¢ Ordinary 

Year Debt | (Millions Revenues | Expendi- pared with Ex- eceanés 
(Millions Cie ok Tack: (Millions | tures (Mil- | penditures Charge- Gaamaed 

of Dollars)| “4 lars) of Dol- lions of able against wie Bx 

lars) Dollars) | Ordinary Receipts nditares 

(Millions of | P® 
Dollars) 

$ 89.00/$ 9.34] $ 5.13] $18.99 | $ 10.42 —$ 0.43 — 2.3% 

93-55] 9.43 5.09] 15.63 16.98 - 1.35 — 8.6 

90.88} 8.90 5.17 21.35 16.16 + 5.19 + 24.3 

90.27} 8.59 4-92 21.67 15.86 -b 5.81 + 26.8 

83.79 7-74 5.00) 20.58 21.51 _ 0.93 — 4.5 

81.05 7.28 4-37 23.15 17.08 + 6.07 + 26.2 

73-90| 6.45 3-97 26.71 18.40 + 8.31 + 31.1 

67.48 5.72 3-49 24.49 17.61 + 6.88 + 28.1 

58.42] 4.81 3.10 26.42 18.08 + 8.34 + 31.6 

48.57] 3.88 2.54 26.53 16.98 + 9.55 + 36.0 

39.12] 3.04 1.91 26.69 17.08 + 9.61 + 36.0 

24.32 1.84) 1.38 30.52 17.18 aa 13.34 + 43-7 

7.00] 0.51 0.77 34.12 19.55 + 14.57 + 42.7 

4.76] 0.34 0.30 30.57 25.905 + 10.62 + 29.0 

0.03} & ©.20 24.62 21.54 aad 3.08 + 12.5 

0.04 7 0.06 38.42 20.33 + 18.09 + 47.1 

0.34] 0.02 b 54.24 33-71 + 20.53 + 37.8 

3.31 0.21 h 29.06 40.53 - II .47 — 39-5 

10.43] 0.65 0.01 30.54 38.30 - 7.76 — 25.4 

3-57] 0.22 0.40 35.97 31.54 — 4-43 + 12.3 

5.25] 0.31 0.17 24.02 29.04 = 5.02 — 20.9 

13.59] 0.77 0.28 21.27 30.66 - 9.39 — 44.1 

20.20] 1.11 ©.77 24.52 30.82 - 6.30 — 25.7 

32.74 1.75 0.52 12.60 16.21 - 3.61 — 28.7 

23.46 1.22 1.83 33.56 26.64 + 6.92 + 20.6 

15.93] 0.80 1.04 34.26 27.26 + 7.00 + 20.4 

15.55} 0.76 © .84 33.19 31.08 + 2.11 + 6.4 

38 .83 1.84 3.19 30.38 60.83 - 30.45 —100.2 

47.04] 2.16 2.39 40.29 49.74 = 9.45 — 26-5 

63.06} 2.80 3-57 35.9% 49-53 — 13.62 — 37-9 

63.45] 2.74 3-78 49.10 44.76 + 4-34 + 8.8 

68.31) 2.85 3-70 58.07 53-99 + 4-98 + 8.4 

66.20 2.67 4.00) 55.03 50.26 + 4-77 + 8.7 

59.80] 2.36 3.67 66.83 54.01 + 12.82 + 19.2 

42.24 1.62 3-07 80.06 63.45 cal 16.61 + 20.7 

35-590] 1.32 2.31 71.99 66 .63 + 5.36 + 7-5 

31.07 1.15 1.05 80.98 76.78 + 4.20 + 5.2 

28.70 1.01 1.68 76.32 75.60 + 0.63 + 08 

44.91 1.53 1.57 54.14 82.16 - 28.02 — 51.8 

Ts. vance 58.50 1.93 2.64 61.45 75.72 - 14.27 — 23.2 

MD ek os 0 0e- 64.84 2.06 3.18 64.58 72.41 - 7.83 — 12.1 

Ws 6 sanees 90.58 2.83 4.00 49.86 74.98 - 25.12 — 50.4 

SEE so Sow eae 524.18] 16.03 13.19 29 482.33 — 422.04 —700.0 

Wy as wens 1,119.77] 33-56 24.73 123.86 725.30 — 601.44 —485.6 

SEES < cane eee 1,815.83] 53.33 53-69] 277.07 877.17 — 600.10 —216.6 

eee 2,677.93] 77.07 77.40| 348.27 1,310.94 — 962.67 —276.4 

ere 2,755.76] 77.69 133.07 572.42 536.13 + 36.29 + 6.3 

Se 2,650.17] 73.19 143.78 505 .87 373-24 + 132.63 + 26.2 

SAE 2,583.45] 69.87 140.42 421.93 390.13 + 25.80 + 6.1 

SOO sic.c ccs es 2,545.11] 67.41 130.69} 388.26 341.15 + 47.11 + 12.1 


























« The per capita debt for 1834 is $0.002; for 1835 , $0.003. 
b No interest paid on public debt in 1836 and 1837. 
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TABLE I1—Continued 








Surplus (+) or 
Deficit (—) of 





° rs Percentage 
Total Total Ordinary Receipts 

Total Groen = Ordinary | Ordinary | Covered into the < = “4 
Gross Debt Debt and Postal} and Postal | Treasury Com- of Oniina’ 

Year Debt r | (Millions Revenues | Expendi- pared with Ex- Reset og 
(Millions | (Per | OFDol | (Millions | tures (Mil- | penditures Charge-| Gomodred 
of Dollars) Pp lars) of Dol- lions of able against a: i 
lars) Dollars) | Ordinary Receipts | ")ditures 

(illions of Pen 
ollars) 

$ 2,436.45|$ 63.190/$ 129.24/$ 430.14 |$ 328.79 +$ ror.35 + 23.6% 
2,322.05] 58.70] 125.58] 403.36 311.44 + QI .92 + 22.8 
2,209.90] 54.44] 117.36] 396.02 299 .Or + 97 .O1 + 24.5 
2,151.21) 51.62 104.75 356.73 313.08 + 42.75 + 12.0 
2,159.93] 50.47) 107.12] 331.45 330.15 = 1.30 + 0.4 
2,156.28] 49.06 103.09] 314.79 301.02 + 13.77 + 4.4 
2,130.85] 47.21 100.24] 322.74 293 .30 + 29.44 + 9o.1 
2,107.76] 45.47 97.12 308 .94 268 .82 + 40.12 + 13.0 
2,150.42] 45.37 102.50 287.04 265.390 + 21.65 + 7.5 
2,298.91] 47.05 105.33] 303.87 295 .63 + 8.24 + 2.7 
2,090.91] 41.69 05.76] 366.84 3O1.IT a 65.73 + 17.9 
2,019.20} 39.35 82.51] 397-57 296 .42 + 101.15 + 25.4 
1,856.92] 35.37 71.08] 445.40 298 .60 + 146.80 + 33.0 
1,721.96! 32.07 59.16 443 .80 308 .66 + 135.14 + 30.5 
1,625.31] 29.60 54.58 301.85 291 .36 + 100.49 + 25.6 
1,578.55] 28.11 51.30] 366.25 305.74 a 60.51 + 16.5 
1,555.66] 27.10 50.58] 380.39 285.31 + 95 .08 + 25.0 
1,465.49] 24.097 47.74] 420.24 314.41 + 105.83 + 25.2 
1,384.63] 23.00 44.72 431.96 321 .34 + 110.62 + 25.6 
1,249.47] 20.39 41.00] 443.23 357-76 + 85.47 + 19.3 
1,122.40] 17.92 36.10} 463.06 377-45 + 86.51 + 18.6 
1,005.81} 15.75 37-55] 458.54 434.11 + 24.43 + 5.3 
968.22} 14.88 23.38] 425.87 418.01 + 7.86 + 1.8 
961.43} 14.49 27.26 461.72 459-14 + 2.58 + 0.6 
1,016.90] 15.04 27.84] 381.44 444.33 - 62.89 — 16.5 
1,096.91] 15.91 30.98 401.71 432.39 - 30.68 —- 7.6 
1,222.73] 17.40 35-39 420.64 433 .82 - 13.18 — 3.1 
1,226.79] 17.14 37-79] 430.30 448.72 — 18.33 — 4-3 
1,232.74] 16.90 37-59) 404.33 530.93 5 36.60 = Fok 
1,436.70] 19.33 39-90] 610.98 698 .51 =—- 87.53 — 14.3 
1,263.42] 16.56 40.16} 669.60 621.40 + 48.20 + 7.2 
3,222.57] 15.72 32.34 699 .32 635.27 + 64.05 + 9.2 
1,178.03] 14.89 29.11 684.33 607 .64 + 76.69 + 11.2 
1,159.41] 14.40 28.56 606.11 653.05 + 43.06 + 6.2 
1,136.26] 13.88 24.65 684.67 729.55 - 44.88 — 6.6 
1,132.36] 13.60 24.59 697.10 719.63 - 22.53 — 3.2 
1,142.52] 13.50 24.31 762.92 736.00 + 26.92 + 3.5 
1,147.18] 13.33 24.48 849.45 761.78 + 87.67 + 10.3 
1,177.69] 13.46 21.43] 793-34 854.70 — 61.36 — 7.7 
1,148.32] 12.91 21.80} 807. 895.28 - 87.40 — 10.8 
1,146.94] 12.69 21.34 899 .64 O15 .13 - 15.49 - 1.7 
1,153.98] 12.28 21.31 939.71 928 .86 + 10.85 + 1.2 
1,193.84] 12.48 22.62 939.35 936.84 + 2.51 + 0.3 
1,193.05} 12.26 22.90 as 5.59 + 5.14 + 0.5 

1,188.24] 12.00 22.86] 1,018.81 1,018.64 + 0.17 i 

1,191.26] 11.83 22.90} 981.66 1,052.53 - 70.87 — 7.2 
1,225.15} 11.96 22.90] 1,004.59 | 1,034.78 + 59.81 + §.§ 
2,975.62] 28.57 24.74| 1,448.85 2,207.57 — 848.72 — 58.6 
12,243 .63| 115.65 189.74] 3,960.43 | 13,020.46 — 9,060.03 —228.8 
25,482.03] 240.09 619.22] 5,427.20 | 18,885.06 —13,457.86 —248.0 





























i The surplus for 1914 is 0.016 per cent of expenditures. 
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TABLE I1—Continued 








jae (+) or 


























icit (—) of 

— Total | Ordinary Receipts | Percentage 

Total ye Pe Ordinary | Ordinary | Covered into the on Beticit 
Gross Debt Debt and Postal | and Postal | Treasury Com- of Ordin: 

Year Debt r | (Millions | Revenues Expendi- | pared with Ex- |“ pocei en 
(Millions | per | ‘of Del._| (Millions | tures (Mil- | penditures Charge-| conned 

of Dollars) Pl ies * = <a hd oi 2 oe vith Ee 

ars ollars ina eceipts tad 

(Millions of | Penditures 

Dollars) 

heel ees $24,207 .92|$228 .32/$1 ,020.25|$7,126.50 |$ 6,900.70 +$ 225.80 + 3.2% 
ers: 23,976.25| 221.090] 999.14] 6,088.42 6,027.72 ~_ 60.70 + 1.0 
tidseece 22,964.08] 208.97] 991.00] 4,503.88 | 4,276.62 + 317.26 + 6.9 
io wien dec eard 22,349.69] 200.10] 1,055.92] 4,539.06 | 4,221.84 + 318.12 + 7.0 
Ae waa cee 21,251.12] 186.86] 940.60] 4,584.99 | 4,081.45 + 503.54 + I1.0 
Cree 20,516.27| 177.82 881.81] 4,379.74 4,145.76 + 233.098 + 5.3 
aeauaad’ 19,643.18] 167.70] 831.94] 4,622.58 | 4,225.27 + 307.31 + 8.6 
errs y 18,510.17] 156.04 787.02] 4,812.52 4,180.95 + 631.57 + 13.1 
Cemecoses 17,604.29] 146.69} 731.76] 4,735.98 | 4,337-190 + 3098.79 + 3.4 
i elarce dui 16,931.20] 139.40] 678.33] 4,730.20 4,536.17 + 104.03 + 4.1 
Poncaacwd 16,185.31] 131.38] 659.35] 4,883.43 | 4,706.14 + 177.29 + 3.6 
Daeenwes 16,801.40] 135.42 611.56] 3,073.70 | 4,876.84 — 903.14 — 22.7 
Aero 19,487.01} 156.12 599.28] 2,709.40 5,865 .171 — 3,155.77 —116.5 
Piceenee 22,538.67] 179.32 689 .37| 2,825.90 5,889.25) — 3,063.26 —108.4 
Serer 27,053.09) 213.75 750.62) 3,864.47*| 7,822.49™ — 3,958.02* —102.4 





TABLE III 
COMPUTED RATE OF INTEREST ON FEDERAL INTEREST-BEARING 


i Revised to cover all expenditures of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, including yamete 

against credits established for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation through the purchase o 

under section 9 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act. 
k Includes $353,038,797 processing tax on farm products; exclusive of $2,811,375,757, increment result- 

ing from reduction in the weight of the gold dollar. 
m Exclusive of $2,000,000,000 chargeable against increment on gold, exchange stabilization fund. 


its notes 


DEBT OUTSTANDING: 1920-34* 








Rate of Interest 


Rate of Interest 





4.225% 
4-339 
4.240 
4.214 
4.180 


4.105 
4.093 
3.960 














3.877% 
3.946 


3.807 
3.566 
3-595 
3.350 
3.181 





* Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the 


Fiscal Year Ended June 


30, 1934, DP. 372. 


The size of the recurring deficits necessitating cover by way of 
loans has been taken by some as an indication of poor credit. This 
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can hardly be the case when the intention of the Treasury has been 
to spend liberally in order that trade and commerce might not feel 
so severely the drastic curtailment in private spending. If the defi- 
cits had been unexpected, there would be reason for anxiety. In spite 
of the size of the present deficits, amounting to $3,156,000,000 in 
1932, $3,958,000,000 in 1934, and $3,575,000,000 in 1935, they are 
not as great relative to revenues, using 1934 as the base for comparison, 
as the deficits in 1813, 1814, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, or 1918 and 
1919. In relationship to revenues, the Civil War deficits were far 
more serious than those of the present era. 

Measured in terms of wealth and income, taken from readily 
available sources, as indicated in Table IV, the federal debt equaled 
a smaller percentage of the national wealth in 1932, the last year for 
which estimates of wealth are available, than in 1870, 1919, or 1921. 
The ratio of gross debt to wealth was smaller in 1931 than in 1870, 
1880, or any year from 1919 to 1926. In terms of national income 
(dividend) the relationship is not so favorable. Unfortunately, reli- 
able estimates of national income are not available for years prior to 
1890; but since that date the ratios of gross debt to income rose from 
1891 to 1896, fell from 1898 to 1916, moved upward from 1917 to 
1921, declined from 1922 to 1929, when they again resumed an up- 
ward course. It is begging the question to criticize the fiscal policy 
of the government because the ratio of debts to income increases dur- 
ing a depression. That result might come from a fixed debt because 
of a declining national dividend. It may also come if debts are in- 
tentionally expanded during a depression. To criticize the debt pol- 
icy because ratios of debt to national income have increased during 
depression is to criticize the government for having accomplished its 
intention. 

The trend of gross debt relative to the increase in the national 
wealth, national dividend, and ordinary receipts is shown in Chart V. 
From 1870 to its peak in 1929 wealth increased more rapidly than 
gross debt. Ordinary receipts increased more rapidly from 1870 to 
1920 than did federal debt. From 1890 to 1929 the national dividend 
increased at substantially the same rate as the debt increased from 
1870 to 1919. No increase on the chart is as great as the war-time 
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TABLE IV 


THE TOTAL GROSS DEBT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
COMPARED WITH NATIONAL DIVIDEND AND 
WEALTH: 1860-1934 











Total Ben 1 Total Gross | Gross Debt Geoes Debt 
Wealth* ee Debtt ePacus | 7 7eee* 
Year a Dividendt ed age of 
(Billions pitas (Billions age of P 
of Dollars) | Billions | of potters) | Wealth | National 
of Dollars) Dividend 
1,» ar er $16:8  Peceesc.cs $ 0.06 SE | eee 
BIO oo ees oie os CY ae apes Sears 2.44 B68. Peds ts cee: 
RM ire © ain'a oes VR fal Sahn ara 2.09 AIG) Pyeode coms 
BOM 525s ties 78.5 $ 9.60 1.12 1.43 11.67% 
MOND loco cia sake Kora Pnae Ge a eceicions 10.70 2) Sd See aeons 9.44 
1s se Aseria emerctade| Seman er 10.20 al Reece 9.51 
|, ORR CiceeaE er as| rarer xargacica 10.40 CECE Pe tsets 9.23 
WORM «olay cries edo sim cmd wae 8.50 WER (he csscctas 12.00 
BOR Srv ot koa npins sasecee. 8.70 eC Sak Peer 12.64 
ROMMD sas: acote sare cracS Re ws kore ners 8.10 Bea iss wawetean 15.06 
DY RRO eR PUR ca | emer sero 8.20 De, a eee ree 15.00 
MMII op oic sare sles peanwesars « Os 9.30 1 al Seen 13.23 
MRR oF cco) ot arasu'e eove Meotuiere dice woe II.20 RAM Wesasctec se 12.86 
Re ae eee ee 126.7 13.10 1.26 0.99 9.62 
MGI a5. 5. accuse ec ncial Relea each 14.90 a ee] Sere eee 8.19 
0 EER SOMES Tee 16.00 Bike be sick de cea 7.38 
BOM pe Re ieee eas 18.20 1 7 | Seer ere 6.37 
Wiles ha oe Stak 162.8 18.40 1.14 0.70 6.20 
TO | ERY SO iemen (rere poe a 20.00 i) eM ROR OEe 5.65 
TOO cidcte soe gta eee 22.00 gt) ee eee ee 5.18 
NAMA 025 os cine <yso arcegeal aac an 9c Ot 26.90 2 SPY A 4.28 
(| Se ee (eer a ea 23.60 PB eer ee 5.00 
BONO fo. sBigcoe ne: 210.3 29.14 E35 0.55 3-94 
§QIO Sea ine ores 225.5 30.89 1.15 0.51 Py 2 
SS tee eee ee 236.4 31.97 1.15 0.49 3.61 
LOLA cc stie Sarteleacers 250.4 33-79 1.19 0.48 3.83 
1) eae aaa ae 262.4 34.98 1.19 0.45 3.41 
MON e a5 te cite eas 254.2 36.49 1.19 0.47 3.26 




















* Doane, The Measurement of American Wealth, pp. 10-11, 207-9. 


+ Ibid., p. 81, data for 1909-32; B. M. Anderson, The Income of the American People and the Ratio of 
Foreign to Domestic Trade, 1890-1924, data for 1890-1908, inclusive. 

t Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1934, Table 19, ‘Principal of the public debt outstanding at the end of each fiscal year from 1853 to 
1934,” pp. 249-50. Figures for the year 1853 to 1885 inclusive are taken from “Statement of Receipts and 
Expenditures of the Government from 1855 to 1885 and Principal of Public Debt from 1791 to 1885,” com- 
piled from the official records of the Registrar’s office. Later es are taken from the monthly debt state- 
ments and revised figures published in the annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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TABLE IV—Continued 
Total ae 1 Total Gross | Gross Debt ya = 
Yy Wealth ee Debt as Percent- | °° * Srcent 
ear ea Dividend se age of 
(Billions cae (Billions age of 
of Dollars) | (Billions | of poltars) | Wealth | National 
of Dollars) Dividend 
Ca RE $278.7 $38.49 $ 1.19 0.43% 3.09% 
i area x 311.8 44.04 r24 0.39 2.73 
“a 359.2 52.67 2.98 0.83 5.65 
| EP rane 390.7 59-73 12.24 cee 20.50 
BORD sss cegwies 435-3 68.76 25.48 5.85 37.06 
GSO} <acs2 bes ness 467.8 77.58 24.30 5.19 31.32 
POARS Gor. cs ices 431.2 60.31 23.98 5.56 39.76 
on ETE 461.4 65.65 22.96 4.98 34.98 
2 ee = 486.6 74.49 22.35 4-59 30.00 
PIM Eos oso ss ies eeece 498.2 77.90 21.25 4.27 27.28 
eae 543.3 80.96 20.52 3.85 25.34 
POND ice cco veers 550.0 82.64 19.64 3.57 25.57 
WET crcisiheesscsiae 561.6 85.94 18.51 3.30 21.54 
MRS is 5 ote ebro a a6 604.8 88 .g1 17.60 2.91 19.80 
NMG E iacsie vide dicsac 627.3 89.65 16.93 2.70 18.89 
MAD arctic ae cies ce 556.3 75.26 16.19 2.91 21.51 
WRI sarin. 63 4-01 d sere 470.4 62.44 16.80 3.57 26.91 
era er 375.1 43.48 19.49 5.20 44.81 
MEIN gis ainije.o:aseeiie olesetusie costa tierstera oe etnutcoe RAE Wecnisioecrncepralia nse ciersse:« 
ANN SG ip 0.55000 t mathe osc s Sb: <a> cesses 1 foo) ae | ee a ae emo 




















growth of the federal debt. From 1915 to 1918 the gross debt in- 
creased over 927.8 per cent; the per capita debt rose 877.6 per cent. 
Since 1930 the national gross debt has increased only 67.2 per cent, 
and the per capita debt 62.7 per cent. During the Civil War, how- 
ever, from 1861 to 1865 the aggregate gross debt increased 2,856.4 
per cent, while the per capita debt increased 2,623.3 per cent. Even 
if the debt increase since 1915 is regarded as continuous, instead of 
being broken by a period of inadequate reduction from 1919 to 1929, 
the relative per capita increase is still only one-third of that from 
1861 to 1865. Compared with past records, therefore, the present 
increases are not unparalleled, nor are they alarming. The credit re- 
serve seems to be ample, provided the citizens are willing that the 
nation use their resources. 














CHART V 








TOTAL GROSS DEBT AND ORDINARY RECEIPTS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT COMPARED WITH NATIONAL 
DIVIDEND AND WEALTH - 1870 TO 1934 
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CONCLUSION 

So far as the fiscal policies for financing the current relief-recovery 
program are concerned, the question narrows itself to whether we as 
a nation want to inflict the greatest possible hurt upon citizens by 
increased taxation or whether we desire to minimize their burdens 
and help them over the depression. If the latter alternative is chosen, 
then the United States should continue its policy of borrowing, so 
improving its tax system that the debts now being contracted can be 
speedily reduced during the more prosperous days to follow the de- 
pression. What seems called for is the cyclical balancing of the 
budget—borrowing in depression, retiring debts in prosperous peri- 
ods. Conservatism, too, suggests borrowing via bonds, rather than 
by the printing of money, although the economic effects of the two 
courses are not so different as is commonly supposed. If, on the 
other hand, the nation recognizes no obligation to mitigate the bur- 
dens of depression and a collapsed industrialism, it can immediately 
balance its budget by eliminating social expenditures—and in faith 
can rest. 
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EQUALIZATION METHODS FOR THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF FEDERAL RELIEF FUNDS 


J. ROY BLOUGH 


N THE future, public relief’ may conceivably be financed in one 
| of at least five ways: (1) The federal government may with- 
draw completely from the field, leaving the entire financial 
burden to the states and localities. (2) The federal government may 
assume the whole financial burden. (3) The federal government may 
divide the field with the states, assuming the financial burden of 
caring for certain classes of persons receiving relief and leaving to the 
states the burden of the remaining classes.” (4) The federal govern- 
ment may continue to distribute grants-in-aid to states upon condi- 
tion that the states also make contributions and carry on the relief 
program subject to certain minimum standards imposed by the 
federal government. (5) There may be a combination of (3) and (4). 
With relief policies in a state of uncertainty it would be foolhardy 
to predict which financing policy will be followed. The assumption 
underlying the following discussion is that there is sufficient likeli- 
hood of the continuance of a program of federal grants-in-aid in at 
least the near future to make highly desirable some consideration of 
the problems involved in the distribution of funds by this method. 
It is believed that this assumption is not a violent one for a number 
of reasons. 

First, it is not likely that the entire burden will be left to states, 
for the simple reason that many states cannot finance the relief load. 
The relief emergency has become chronic, and although there are 
good reasons to believe that the burden will decrease substantially 
with the passage of time, the almost universal informed opinion is 
that a heavy burden of public relief, under whatever name it may be 

t “Public relief,” as used in this paper, means any form of charitable contribution 
made by government, whether as direct relief, work relief, or as pensions or insurance. 


2 To save endless repetition the word “state” is used throughout to include both the 
state government and its political subdivisions. This is not illogical since under our 
governmental system the state as a whole has complete control over its subdivisions. 
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called, will continue for an indefinite period. In perhaps every state 
in the Union the inhabitants as a whole would have a sufficient surplus 
of income above minimum needs to care for those without income if 
the surplus could be diverted to government by means of taxation. 
However, the collection of this amount of state or local taxes would 
be extremely difficult, especially in the poorer states, because of the 
mobility of people and goods across the free-trade borders of the 
states. Although the states have broad taxing powers, their areas are 
too small in relation to the economic unit to permit the adequate 
exercise of those powers. The difficulty with which even wealthy 
states are meeting a modest share of the relief cost should make it 
apparent that the states cannot be expected to carry a heavy burden 
of relief without federal assistance. Such assistance is justified by 
the facts that some of the most important causes of relief are nation- 
wide and that the effects of inadequate relief cannot be isolated 
within the boundaries of a single state. 

Second, the federal government is not likely to assume the whole 
burden of financing relief because the tradition of the American 
people is against the concentration of financial and administrative 
authority in the hands of the federal government. If the federal 
government assumed the entire financial burden and left the admin- 
istration to the states, the forces leading to inefficiency and waste 
would be almost uncontrollable. State financial responsibility is 
highly desirable to stimulate efficiency in the administration of 
funds. If the federal government assumed both the financing and the 
administration of the relief function, in which so much of the work 
must be done locally on a case basis, the tendency to bureaucracy 
would be so strong that it is doubtful if the program would be long 
tolerated. Furthermore, state and local participation in the relief 
burden has more than tradition to support it since state or local 
policies may to a considerable extent be responsible for the need for 
relief, and the presence of financial responsibility should stimulate 
effort toward correction of these policies. 

Third, a division of the field between the federal and state govern- 
ments, for example, the proposed return of “unemployables” com- 
pletely to state responsibility and the establishment of a federal pro- 
gram for employable persons, would raise serious problems. Grant- 
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ing the possibility of the classification—a difficult matter since em- 
ployability is a highly relative concept—it appears probable that 
even in wealthy states this class distinction would lead to great 
differences in the standards of care for the two groups. Poorer states 
would find the care of the “unemployables,” who are a far larger and 
different group than in 1929, a very heavy burden. The need for 
federal aid to assist in caring for this group would remain. Further- 
more, the previously mentioned objections to centralization in the 
federal government would apply. 

Fourth, the grants-in-aid system has been and is used by the 
federal government in financing relief, highways, and education, and 
by state governments in these and other fields. As a method now in 
use it carries the weight of precedent. 

Whatever may be the eventual financing arrangement, there is 
sufficient probability of continued federal grants-in-aid to make the 
question of the basis for allocating and distributing the federal funds 
a highly important matter. Although the specific problems involved 
in allocation will vary depending on the form in which relief is given, 
that is, whether it is general relief, pensions, work relief, or some 
other form, fundamentals would not likely be affected by these 
variations. 

TYPES OF GRANTS-IN-AID 

Three types of grants-in-aid may be distinguished. First, funds 
may be allocated and distributed to states according to some measure 
of need, or otherwise, as a matter of right, with no conditional finan- 
cial obligation being imposed on the states to supply supplementary 
funds. This method is obviously unsuited to relief financing as states 
would be seriously tempted to keep the standard of relief at nearly 
starvation levels in order to minimize state and local taxation.’ 

Second, the federal government might allocate federal funds 
among the states according to some measure of need, requiring a 
matching contribution by the state. Thus, for every $100 paid to 
the state it might be required to supply $100, or $50 or $200, as the 


3 A federally administered, state-shared tax in which the tax collections were re- 
turned to their “source” would also be unsuitable as a substitute for grants-in-aid, both 
because the true source of a tax may not be its apparent source and because, with a 
necessarily uniform tax rate throughout the country, the wealthier states would receive 
large amounts while the poorer states would receive small amounts, 
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case might be. The same matching contribution would be required 
from each state. Federal aids for highways have been of this type, 
and the distribution of a portion of the federal relief appropriation 
of 1933 was based on a slight modification of the method.‘ This 
method of allocation is a very appropriate one when the purpose of 
the federal grant is to stimulate or promote state action, and where 
the amount required of each state is well within its ability to con- 
tribute. It is not suitable where the burden is very heavy, as poor 
states would be unable to take advantage of the grant and would 
thus be left almost completely helpless to finance relief. 

Third, the federal government after measuring the need for relief 
funds might grant to poorer states a larger fraction of the funds 
needed than it granted to wealthier states. To a wealthy state it 
might grant $10 of every $100 of total need, while to a poor state it 
might grant $90 of every $100 of total need. The purpose of this 
method is to equalize the burden, that is, to make possible the 
financing of poor relief with more nearly the same burden on the 
taxpayers of the different states than would be the case without 
federal aid or with the previously mentioned methods of distribu- 
tion.’ This type of allocation is well adapted to financing burden- 
some functions in which there is both a local and a national interest, 
and which are of such vital importance that they practically must be 
carried on. It is thus suited to the present relief situation. The law 
and practice of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration indi- 
cate that the intention of the federal government is to supplement 
the contributions of states and localities to the extent that these 
units of government are unable by themselves to finance relief within 
their jurisdictions.® Since the abilities of states differ widely in rela- 

4 The so-called Subsection B grants were distributed on the basis of one dollar of 
federal grant for each three dollars of public funds from all sources expended for relief 
during the preceding quarter. This was to apply to one-half of the $500,000,000 appro- 
priation but was ended in November, 1933, by presidential order. Report of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, May 22 to December 31, 1933, p. 1. 

5 The distribution of funds on the equalization principle has been developed most 
fully in the field of public education where equalization aids by states to localities are 
common. For a recent survey of the subject see Paul R. Mort, State Support for Public 
Education (Washington: American Council on Education, 1933). 


6 Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, May 22 to December 31, 1933, 
Pp. 3. 
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tion to the relief burden,’ the result is to approach equalization, 
although whether complete equalization has been reached is perhaps 
not ascertainable.® 


THE MEASUREMENT OF RELATIVE FINANCIAL ABILITIES 
OF STATES 

Any form of federal relief expenditure in the states or of grants- 
in-aid to the states necessitates measuring the relative needs for 
relief funds in the several states. This is a serious problem because 
of variations in standards of living, in the cost of living, and in the 
definitions of dependency adopted in different parts of the country; 
and it has profound economic and political implications. The prob- 
lem is much broader in scope than is this paper, and it will not be 
discussed here, the assumption merely being made that relative 
needs have been measured. 

The necessity for measuring the abilities of the several states to 
finance relief is a less universal problem than that of measuring 
need. It arises only in the case of the distribution of funds on an 
equalization basis, when measurement of ability is necessary in 
order that the grants-in-aid may go to those states most in need of 
financial assistance. The measurement of ability must be made 
whether a definite formula is placed in the statutes to control dis- 
tribution or whether an administrator has complete discretionary 
control over the distribution of funds. 

The ability of a unit of government to finance a given function 
such as relief cannot be measured as a definite, absolute amount. A 
condition of absolute inability, that is, of zero ability, would be one 
in which every possible dollar had been borrowed, every possible 

7 An examination of the percentage of the population on relief rolls, January, 1935, 
as published by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the per capita tax- 
able wealth, 1931, revealed that there is little or no correlation between the average per 
capita wealth of a state and the proportion of its population on relief rolls. For figures 
of taxable wealth, 1931, see Double Taxation, Preliminary Report of a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means Relative to Federal and State Taxation and Duplications 
Therein, 72d Congress, 2d Session, 1933, Pp. 247. 

8In 1934 the percentage of federal to total public relief funds varied among the 
states from 45.7 per cent in Rhode Island to 99.9 per cent in Florida. Federal Emergen- 


cy Relief Administration, Sources of Public Emergency Relief Funds Expended by State 
and Local Relief Administrations, Revised as of April 10, 1935 (mimeographed). 
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dollar of taxes was being collected, and every dollar of possible re- 
trenchment in other services essential to the continuation of or- 
ganized society had been made and that even so nothing was 
available for relief. Ability or inability to borrow can be measured 
objectively, but taxable capacity depends on the willingness as well 
as on the ability of taxpayers, and the possibility of retrenchment in 
services is largely a matter of opinion. Only those persons holding a 
very narrow view of national responsibility would wish to force states 
to finance relief to the absolute limits of their ability so long as the 
federal financial ability was greater than the abilities of the states. 
A more realistic view is that there should be a reasonable division of 
burden between federal and state governments, although there is and 
will be wide divergence of opinion as to what is reasonable. From 
this point of view the important matter to be ascertained in dis- 
tributing federal relief funds is not the absolute ability of any given 
state but the relative abilities of different states. The task is es- 
sentially one of comparison, of treating states equitably in relation 
to one another, not one of treating each state entirely separately 
with a view only to its own financial ability. 

In comparing the financial abilities of states a distinction should 
be made between ability in the long run or normal ability and ability 
at any particular time or immediate ability. Normal ability is analo- 
gous to an individual’s wealth and average income, while immediate 
ability is analogous to his ability to supply cash on demand. In- 
dividuals who are fundamentally wealthy may have great difficulty, 
due to various circumstances, in raising large amounts of cash at a 
particular time. Similarly, states that are fundamentally wealthy 
may, for one reason or another, be unable to contribute large 
amounts for relief at a particular time. This may be due to one or 
more of several factors. Provisions of the state constitution limiting 
the forms and rates of taxation may make it impossible to tap 
private incomes by appropriate tax measures until the constitution 
is amended. Accumulated debts may be of such magnitude as to 
divert the financial abilities of the state to their servicing. Chronic 
inefficiencies in government may exist. All of these can be eliminated 
eventually, but in the meantime they may constitute an effective 
limitation on ability to finance relief or other functions. It must, 
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furthermore, be recognized that declines in private incomes due to 
depression, catastrophe, or other causes may reduce temporarily the 
relative financial ability of a state below its normal ability. 

The measurement of the relative abilities of states for the purpose 
of determining the allocation of federal funds must consider both 
normal ability and immediate ability. If only the immediate ability 
is considered, a premium is placed on extravagance and mismanage- 
ment in government. Those political divisions which are relatively 
more able to finance relief because of their economicai operation 
should not be penalized for their economy. If, however, only the 
normal abilities of states to support relief are taken into considera- 
tion, states with relatively great normal ability, but temporarily 
impoverished, may be so pressed financially as to collapse or to be 
unable to regain the degree of financial stability on which any long 
term governmental program must rest. 

If the amount of the relief burden were not one of major propor- 
tions the distinction between normal ability and immediate ability 
would not be important, and only the normal ability would need to 
be recognized, since the financial burden in no case would be heavy. 
Or, again, if federal financing of relief were expected to last only a 
short period, perhaps one year, there would be no necessity of con- 
sidering long-run factors, since the need for funds would have dis- 
appeared before any significant change in state and local finances 
could occur. Since, however, the burden is heavy, in many cases 
crushing, and since there is good reason to look forward to its long 
continuance in some form, both normal and immediate ability must 
be considered. 

The measurement of normal financial ability —The normal financial 
ability of a state as computed for equalization purposes would not 
bear any necessary relationship to the actual financial condition 
which it enjoyed under its existing fiscal system. Differences in fiscal 
policies and in the effectiveness of their administration might result 
in two otherwise identical states having far different financial con- 
ditions. It is necessary to go behind the existing financial policies 
and conditions to the basic economic resources. It is on these that 
the ability of a state to finance relief or other governmental functions 
must ultimately rest. 
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The attempt to use measures of economic resources to ascertain 
financial ability raises a number of important problems. In the first 
place, taxable capacity may not be proportional to economic re- 
sources. On the one hand, a state may have tax bases not reflected 
in its economic resources. For example, Delaware obtains a large 
amount of revenue from corporations that secure charters in that 
state due to favorable features in its incorporation laws. On the 
other hand, the economic resources of different states may not be 
equally taxable. Adequate taxation in a given state may be relative- 
ly difficult due to the mobility of its capital or to competition be- 
tween industries within and without the state. States differ in these 
respects due to their geographical locations and to the varying 
character of their industries. 

An apparent solution to this problem is to devise an “‘ideal” sys- 
tem of taxation and to compare the taxes which, it is computed, 
could be collected in the different states if this system were in effect.° 
This, however, raises other problems. There is no one tax system 
which is ideal for all of the states, owing to the wide variety of their 
industries, resources, and conditions. Any particular tax system 
chosen for measurement purposes would work better in some states 
than in others. The act of choosing taxes and rates for the ideal 
system would thus to a considerable extent determine the computed 
relative abilities of states. Furthermore, no definite experience is 
available on which to estimate the effects of competition on the 
migration of capital and industry, so that tax collections could not 
be accurately estimated. 

‘A wiser solution would seem to be to use direct measures of 
economic resources and, as experience increases, to endeavor to 
develop correctional factors for revising the measures where they do 
not accurately reflect taxable capacity. 

A second problem grows out of the fact that while perhaps most 
of the property and business of the various states is owned in last 
analysis by persons residing within the same state, very large 
amounts are owned by persons residing in other states. Which state, 


9 This method of measuring ability is suggested in Paul R. Mort, Research Problems 
in School Finance (Washington: American Council on Education, 1933), p. 134. 
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that of location or that of ownership, should include these in its re- 
sources? In deciding cases involving taxing jurisdiction the Supreme 
Court of the United States has restricted some taxes to the state of 
source and others to the state of ownership and on still others has 
imposed no restriction. By using appropriate forms of taxation both 
the state of source and the state of ownership may in general con- 
stitutionally tap the same economic resources. The manner in which 
the two states should divide the taxes on such economic resources in 
order to give justice and to avoid discriminatory double taxation is 
perhaps an insoluble question. The measurement of financial ability 
must at least recognize the rights of both states to derive revenues 
from these resources. 

A third problem is due to there being more than one class of 
economic resources. Aside from immeasurable human and organiza- 
tion factors, economic resources may be classified as wealth and 
income, wealth being the stock of economic goods—natural re- 
sources, capital goods, and consumption goods—in existence at any 
particular time, and income being the flow of goods and services 
during a period of time. What relative weight should be given to 
each of these two sources? The wealth factor was the dominant base 
of taxation during most of the nineteenth century in the form of the 
general property tax, which is still the dominant source of local tax 
revenue. Property is most commonly used as a measure of resources 
in distributing state equalization aids to schools.’° However, income 
is today more popular with students of taxation than is property as 
a measure of economic resources for taxation purposes. This is due 
no doubt to the facts that in the long run the value of wealth lies in 
the income derived from it, that much income is not proportionally 
reflected in wealth, and that all taxes in a solvent social order must 
be paid out of income whatever the form in which they are imposed. 
However, wealth is definitely a resource since it is essential to the 
production of most income and since for a relatively short period 
taxes may be paid from wealth instead of income. No answer to the 
question of the relative weight to be given income and wealth will 
be attempted here, except to say that they both must be included. 


10 P, R. Mort, State Support for Public Education, chap. v. 
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In the example presented, infra, they are given equal weight but this 
represents a more or less arbitrary choice.” 

A fourth problem relates to whether the financial ability of a 
wealthy state is greater in proportion to its economic resources than 
is that of a poor state and, if so, how much more. “Wealthy” and 
“poor” refer not to the total volume of resources but to per capita 
resources. According to the usually accepted interpretation of the 
principle of ability to pay, the taxable capacity of an individual in- 
creases at a more rapid rate than do his resources. Since individuals 
make up the state the same reasoning applies to the state. There are, 
however, obstacles to carrying out the analogy. The degree of equali- 
ty with which resources are distributed among the population is im- 
portant but is difficult to ascertain. If taxable capacity is the excess 
over the cost of necessities as is sometimes contended, it varies not 
only with resources but with the cost of living, thus introducing an 
entirely new factor into the measurement of ability. If the progres- 
sive principle is applied, there is no satisfactory principle to de- 
termine what degree of progression should be adopted. In view of 
these difficulties it is suggested that progression should be dis- 
regarded in the beginning and studied at length before being applied. 

A fifth problem relates to the development of a formula that will 
be simple enough that it will be readily understandable, and at the 
same time adequate to give equitable results. Justice is more im- 
portant than simplicity, but, beyond a rather indefinite point, the 
loss owing to lack of understanding and to the consequent lack of 
sympathy more than offsets the gain from refinements adding to 
justice. 

Finally, a very important question is one of the availability of 
data. The data should be supplied by the federal government itself 
rather than by the states, in order to avoid manipulation of the 

1 In George D. Strayer and Robert Murray Haig, The Financing of Education in the 
State of New York (New York: Macmillan, 1923), p. 171, and in John K. Norton, The 
Ability of the States To Support Public Education (Washington: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1926), p. 17, indices of relative economic resources are based on income plus one- 
tenth the value of wealth. Considering the actual data employed the former study gave 
income a weight of 65 per cent and wealth a weight of 35 per cent in the combined index, 


the latter study 70 per cent and 30 per cent respectively. No theoretical defense of the 
ratio was made in either work. 
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figures for state advantage. They should be periodically available 
in order that revisions in the indices of relative ability may be made 
without too great a lag. The ideal source of information would be a 
complete federal census of income and wealth classified by type, 
source, and ownership made every five or ten years, with estimates 
for intervening years. Such a census has never been made. Statistics 
needed for computing the estimated yields of an ideal tax system are 
also largely lacking and those that are available are not uniform be- 
tween different states. 

Data for the measurement of financial ability are not entirely 
lacking. Tangible wealth is taxed in all of the states, assessments 
being made for that purpose. These assessments do not involve en- 
tirely uniform kinds of property and are not all equally effective. 
The estimation of full values of taxable wealth on the basis of assess- 
ments involves difficulties, but the problem is by no means insuper- 
able. The United States Census Bureau has from time to time made 
estimates of the full value of taxable wealth.‘s Another measure for 
which approximately accurate figures are now available is the in- 
dividual income taxable under the federal income tax.’4 This is by 
no means identical with total income. It represents surplus income 
over a minimum allowance for subsistence, it does not include taxa- 
ble income earned through corporations until that income has been 
distributed in the form of cash dividends, and it omits income from 
tax exempt sources.’s 

It is suggested that despite obvious difficulties with each of these 
sets of figures their combination would remove much of the weakness 
of each. The use of taxable wealth would place a relatively heavy 
burden on rural states, in which the ratio of income to wealth is 


12P, R. Mort, Research Problems in School Finance, p. 134. 

13 For example, see U.S. Bureau of the Census, Wealth, Debt and Taxation, 1922. 

%4 U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statistics of Income, published annually, contains 
much information on income, although not the amount subject to tax after deducting 
personal exemptions, which figure, however, could undoubtedly be furnished by the 
Bureau. 

1s Corporation income cannot be included because in the federal statistics such in- 
come is all attributed to the place of the main office of the corporation, while most of the 
property may be located, the business be transacted, and the stockholders be resident, 
in other states. 
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smaller than in urban states.’° The use of taxable income would, 
however, place a relatively heavy burden on urban states because 
rural incomes are more widely dispersed and a much smaller part of 
them is subject to income taxation. A combination would balance 
the two. Again, tangible wealth is taxed, with unimportant excep- 
tions, at its location. Taxable income, however, is attributed in the 
federal statistics to the place of residence of the recipient. A com- 
bination of the two would attribute economic resources both to the 
state of location and to the state of ownership. 

The combination of these two measures is by no means a perfect 
one and may possibly be supplemented to advantage by other 
measures such as value of goods produced, automobile registration, 
savings deposits, and retail sales. It is believed, however, that the 
errors arising from the use of the combination measure suggested 
would not be serious in determining the normal abilities of states. 

Neither space nor time are available to make any careful applica- 
tion of the foregoing suggestions for measuring normal ability. For 
purposes of illustration, however, available figures, now rather old, 
have been combined in an index along the lines suggested, the results 
appearing in the accompanying table. The percentages of economic 
resources in 1931 in each state to those of the country as a whole are 
indicated. In an accompanying column are the percentages of state 
contributions to relief in 1934. This table should not be taken too 
seriously for a number of reasons."” It is not intended to give more 
than a rough comparison between normal ability and state contribu- 
tions to relief, and does not take into account at all the immediate 
abilities of the various states. 

The measurement of immediate financial ability —The immediate 
ability of a state and its political subdivisions to finance govern- 
mental functions is dependent on a number of factors, which may be 
classified under the headings: financial position, revenue position, 

6 Norton, op. cit., p. 18. 

17 The figures are rather old, and changes during the course of the depression make 
some of the results inapplicable at the present time. The income figures are for net in- 
come reported on tax returns filed rather than the income subject to tax, the latter 
figure not having been located in published form for 1931. The wealth figures are not 


census estimates as suggested. No attempt has been made to use other factors indicating 
economic resources. 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF TENTATIVE MEASURES OF NORMAL STATE AND LOCAL 
FINANCIAL ABILITY, 1931, AND STATE AND LOCAL 
RELIEF FUNDS, 1934 














PERCENTAGE OF EACH 
Estimat- | InpIvipvaL | STATE AND San a0 Deed, 
ED Tax- | Net In- LocaL 
ABLE COME, 1931| RELIEF 
WEALTH, | Tax RE- | Funps, 
STATE — Com- State 
1931 TURNS 1934 _ | Estimat-| Individ- bined d 
ed Tax- | ual Net ae ys 
(000,000 | (000,000 (000 pon ny Wealth | Local 
Omit- Omit- Omit- Sn ee and Relief 
ted) ted) ted) Income | Funds 
Alabama........... $ 2,340/$ 70.3\$ 893 .986 526 756 .219 
Arizona............ 045 28.7 1,154 398 215 . 307 . 283 
Arkansas........... 1,539 29.3 895 .649| .219| .434] .2I9 
California.......... 18,878 967.1] 18,396] 7.956] 7.233] 7-504] 4.504 
Colorado........... 1,918 96.71 3,737 .808} = .723) +=. 766} —.g 5 
Connecticut........ Bog ya 309.4] 9,012] 1.328) 2.314] 1.821] 2.207 
Delaware........... 285 51.0 816] .120) =. 381 .250|  .200 
Ot 2,877 105.2 II] 1.212 .787| 1.000] .003 
ot re 2,607 102.9 962} 1.099 -770| — .934 236 
TION). ehceate tbe ees 1,206 18.4 604 .508 .138 323 .148 
BON: care ses exes 22,521) 1,182.4] 34,696] 9.491] 8.843} 9.167] 8.495 
Tndians. ........0.- 5,161 204.1] 10,689] 2.175| 1.526} 1.850] 2.617 
ON ia. sh orci ersrai'a weed 3,898 119.2] 6,411} 1.643 .892] 1.268) 1.570 
WARARB SS. gcc cs xe 3,813 91.6] 5,312] 1.607} .685} 1.146} 1.301 
Kentucky.......... 35348 103.3] 2,283] 1.411 -773| 1.092 559 
Louisiana.......... 2,055 107.7 417 .866 .806 .836 . 102 
i RR Aare 1,262 74.8] 3,506 532 -559 546 .858 
Maryland.......... 3,215 277.1 5,130] 1.355] 2.072] 1.714] 1.256 
Massachusetts... ... 10,844 800.9] 32,760] 4.570} 5.990] 5.280] 8.024 
Michigan........... II, 263 481.0] 19,569] 4.747| 3-597] 4-172] 4.791 
Minnesota.......... 6,587 213.4] 6,644] 2.776) 1.596) 2.186] 1.627 
Mississippi. ........ 1,485 27.1 245 .626 . 203 414 .060 
Missouri........... 4,972 331-5] 5,744] 2.095} 2.479] 2.287| 1.406 
Montana........... 1,416 34.7 1,237 .597 . 260 .428 . 300 
Nebraska........... 3,102 86.1] 2,195} 1.307 .644, .976] .537 
Ni) See 247 14.0 77 . 104 .105 . 104 O19 
New Hampshire..... 794 49.2] 1,713 335 .368) =. 352 419 
New Jersey......... 13,784 785.8] 7,165) 5.8090) 5.877) 5.843] 1.754 
New Mexico........ 622 18.2 56 . 262 .136 199 .O14 
New York.......... 35,131] 3,108.6] 121,885] 14.806] 23.250] 19.028] 29.844 
North Carolina. .... 2,075 88.0 189} 1.254) .658| .956}  .046 
North Dakota...... 1,174 18.5] 1,002] .405 .138] .316] =. 245 
MN fess wick bores 13,453 689.4] 20,097} 5.670} 5.156} 5.413] 4.921 
Oklahoma.......... 2,578 93-5| 3,233} 1-086]  .699} .892| .792 
OPORTO ooo ovine cls 2,084 73.2 1,556 .878 -547 712 .381 
Pennsylvania....... 14,753] 1,193.4] 40,517| 6.218] 8.926] 7.572) 9.921 
Rhode Island....... 1,424 III.2| 3,858} .600/ .832) .716] .945 
South Carolina...... 1,385 33-9 390} .584] =. 253] 3.418} =~ .095 


























Sources: 
Estimated Taxable Wealth, 1931: Double Taxation, p. 204 
Individual Net Income, 1931 Tax Returns: Statistics of Income, 1931, p. 590 
State and Local Relief Funds, 1934: Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
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TABLE I—Continued 

















prerar. InpivipvAL | STATE PERCENTAGE OF EACH 
Net In- AND StaTE To ToTAL 
ED Tax- 
COME, LocaL 
ABLE 
Weare 1931 RELIEF 
’| Tax RE- Funps, 
STATE 1931 . re Com- State 
TURNS 1934 ‘| Estimat-| Individ- bi 
ined and 
ed Tax- | ual Net 
(000,000 | (000,000 (000 bl In Wealth | Local 
Omit- Omit- Omit- Rs a r and Relief 
ted) ted) ted) = come | Income | Funds 
South Dakota....... $1,495] $ 22.1) $ 1,327 .630] .165 398 325 
Tennessee.......... 2,371 107.3 584]  .999] .804| .g02 .143 
MEMO c.si6 s's9 50.06 5% 8, 363 333-7] 13,700] 3.525} 2.496) 3.010] 3.354 
BME Sa Poh ae 883 SIO] 2,134 .372 . 239 . 306 .518 
VEPMORE... «5.5.0: 517 29.9 789 .218 .224 .221 .193 
WITOIB. .. 6 5000s ss 2,336 129.4 947 .984 .967 .976 232 
Washington........ 2,502 174.9} 2,896] 1.055] 1.308] 1.181 - 709 
West Virginia....... 2,034 80.3] 2,492 .857| 601 .729|  .610 
Wisconsin.......... 5,251 252.0} 8,419} 2.213} 1.885] 2.049] 2.061 
Wyoming.......... 437 18.2 89} .184) .136] .160) 022 
United States 
MOM 6 sy stare se $237, 2811$13 , 370. 5|$408 , 412|100.000]100 .000|100 .000] 100.000 


























tax rate position, and retrenchment position. The financial position 
of a governmental unit depends on its assets and liabilities. Assets 
may vary both in amount and collectibility, the latter being es- 
pecially important in the case of unpaid taxes or special assessments. 
Liabilities or debts may vary as to amount, date due, and current 
requirements for principal and interest. The relation of current assets 
and current liabilities, and of anticipated assets and long-time 
liabilities are important. A bad long-time position may make bor- 
rowing to supply relief funds impossible, while a bad short-time 
position may prevent the use of current revenues for relief purposes. 

The revenue position of a governmental unit concerns its receipts 
and expenditures. The excess of revenues over expenditures or of 
expenditures over revenues is important in determining the ability 
of the unit to finance relief as is the experience in tax collection and 
the outlook for future collections. 

The tax rate position of a governmental unit relates to the sources 
from which it derives its revenue and the rate applied to each source. 
Governmental units vary as to the highness or lowness of the rates, 
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and as to the possibilities of increasing rates and tapping new 
sources. The possibilities of increasing rates and tapping new sources 
depend on legal, economic, and political factors. Legal factors are 
the constitutional and statutory restrictions upon the levying of 
taxes on new tax sources or at higher rates. Economic factors involve 
the elasticity of taxes, that is, the effect on revenues of raising tax 
rates. Political factors relate to the attitudes of people toward 
taxation. They ought not to be considered too seriously in measuring 
ability, but violent political objections to certain specific revenue 
sources may have to be taken into consideration in measuring im- 
mediate abilities. 

The retrenchment position relates to the ability of a governmental 
unit to reduce expenditures for purposes other than relief. There are 
three aspects of the possibility of retrenchment. The first is re- 
trenchment of salary scales. Possibilities of savings from this source 
will depend on the relation of the salary scale of the given govern- 
mental unit to that of other units, the relation of the present salary 
scale to that of pre-depression years, and the relation of the govern- 
mental salary scale to that of private employment. A second re- 
trenchment possibility lies in eliminating or reducing certain types 
of services. The extent of this possibility will depend on the relation 
of the types of services performed by this jurisdiction to those of 
other jurisdictions and on the customary expectations of members 
of the community for services. A third possibility of retrenchment is 
in the increase of efficiency through eliminating political appointees 
and installing modern administrative methods. 

It is difficult and perhaps impossible to measure and combine the 
above mentioned factors into a comparison of immediate financial 
ability for different governmental units. For one reason the informa- 
tion is not available without special study in many of the smaller 
governmental units, especially in some sections. Second, there are 
wide differences in accounting procedure, so that figures, even if 
secured for all jurisdictions, would not be comparable. Third, differ- 
ences in sources of revenue make it difficult to compare tax burdens. 
For example, in southern states occupational taxes are employed to 
a much greater extent than is the case in northern states. Fourth, 
financial practices differ. For example, taxes six months delinquent 
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in one state may represent a serious situation because taxes are 
normally paid on time, while in another jurisdiction six months may 
be the normally accepted period of delinquency occurring before any 
effort to collect is made. Again, deficit financing may be the last 
resort of a near-bankrupt community in one section of the country 
and the common method of financing used by prosperous commu- 
nities in another section. Fifth, the functions performed by govern- 
mental units vary somewhat from state to state and city to city, so 
that burdens and other financial data are not comparable. 

Even though figures representing immediate ability were collected 
and tabulated on a fairly comparable basis for all governmental 
units, there would be difficulty in combining them into an accurate 
index of ability. How much weight, for example, should be given to 
the financial position, how much to the revenue position, and how 
much to the tax rate position? It is possible that a rough index could 
be made that would give fairly satisfactory results, but it would have 
to rest in large part on personal judgment."® 


METHODS OF APPLYING EQUALIZATION PRINCIPLES 


In addition to the measurement of need and the measurement of 
relative financial ability, which are essential to any program of 
equalization, there are other important considerations involved in 


%8 The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has done a considerable amount of 
work on the problem of measuring state ability. Since July, 1933, it has constantly had 
on its staff one or more persons engaged exclusively in studying the financial conditions 
in the several states. Field work has been done in many states and extensive informa- 
tion relating to both immediate and normal abilities has been compiled. 

The earlier computations of quotas for state contributions do not appear to have 
been based on any systematic comparisons among states. However, there has been 
considerable development in the methods employed. After the present paper was 
in type, a statement of the methods recently employed was published in a report Ex- 
penditure of Funds, Federal Emergency Relief Administration (U.S 74th Congress, 1st 
sess., Senate Doc. No. 56) (Washington, D.C., 1935. Pp. 719). This report was pre- 
sented in response to a Senate resolution and is in effect a history of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. The discussion of methods of computing quotas appears 
in the Letter of Transmittal, pp. x-xvi. See also pp. 641-42, 657-719. 

According to this report it was first estimated that were all states to contribute in 
accordance with their ability, the total of state and local contributions would be between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000 annually. To distribute the burden of contributions 
estimates were made of the relative capacities of the several states. Data were collected 
on ten different items believed to have a direct relation to economic capacity. These 
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the application of the equalization principle. One question that must 
be decided is whether equalization shall be complete or partial. 
Equalization is complete when the financial burden resting on each 
state is the same in relation to its financial ability as are the burdens 
on other states. Equalization is partial when the federal grants-in- 
aid diminish the variations in the relative burdens of different states 
but do not eliminate them. Complete equalization seems preferable 
for relief financing at least so long as the burden remains very heavy. 
This conclusion follows logically from the policy of the federal 
government of requiring the states to raise all they reasonably can. 
Reasonableness in the case of different states would seem to require 
an equal relative burden on each. 

A second consideration is whether the amount of the federal grant 
should be determined as a definite sum for each state with states 
supplying the somewhat indefinite amount of additional funds 
necessary to carry the burden, or whether the amount of the state 
contribution should be a definite sum with the federal government 
supplying the necessary excess. There is no difference in the results 
of these two methods when there is no uncertainty as to the relief 
needs and when the requirements for funds can be definitely ascer- 
tained for a year or more ahead. Practical difficulties of estimating 
needs for more than a few months or few weeks at a time make 
it desirable that the state contribution be definitely established 
each year and that the federal contribution be elastic, since the 
federal sources of funds are more elastic than those of state govern- 
ments. If it becomes possible at a later period to estimate the needs 
definitely for at least a year, it would be desirable for the federal grant 


were checked by case studies in which seventeen additional basic factors and several 
modifying factors were considered. Four separate estimates of economic capacity were 
then made, and tentative quotas were set for each estimate, from which a fifth quota 
was made, this being modified by consideration of certain factors. The resulting state 
quotas “constituted only a basis of negotiation with the governors and legislative 
bodies of the several States. In each instance there were discussions between the State 
executives and the relief administrator or the field representatives of the Administrator, 
and the final quota urged upon each State represented a meeting of the minds between 
the Administrator and the governor of the State concerned” (p. xiv). 

The report, although thus indicating the use of elaborate methods, does not contain 
the actual quotas or the computations of financial criteria on which they were based. 
No publication of such figures has come to the present writer’s attention. 
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to be fixed in amount in order to encourage the development of state 
policies calculated to result in a reduction of the relief load. 

A third consideration is whether the methods of computing the 
distribution of equalization funds should be expressed in a statutory 
formula or should be left to the discretion of an administrative 
director or commission. Unrestricted allocation has the great ad- 
vantage of flexibility. In times of rapidly changing conditions, allo- 
cations must be adjusted to needs without delay. Financial abilities 
of states, as previously indicated, are often seriously affected by local 
or temporary factors that can be taken into account only by the free 
exercise of judgment on the part of an administrator. A heavy relief 
load in a period of rapid change cannot be met except by the utmost 
flexibility in the program. Unrestricted allocation is unquestionably 
a necessity during emergency periods. 

However, unrestricted allocation has serious defects. One of them 
is that flexibility necessarily is accompanied by uncertainty. With 
an unpredictable policy for grants, states cannot plan their financial 
affairs in order to raise the necessary funds to meet the requirements 
placed upon them. It is not enough to say, “Do all you possibly can, 
and we will do the rest.” If ability were absolute this would be 
logical, but since ability is relative and the federal judgment and 
local judgment are likely to disagree on immediate ability, there may 
be great uncertainty as to when a state or locality can rely on ade- 
quate federal aid. 

A second and much more important fault of unrestricted alloca- 
tion is that the more unrestricted the funds and the less definite the 
policy for their distribution the greater the possibility of bargaining 
and political pressure by the states. Bargaining is essentially hag- 
gling between state and federal representatives as to the ability of 
the state to contribute. In this as in other bargaining the will to win 
and the competence of bargainers vary. It is too much to expect that 
with unrestricted allocation no injustices will result due to variations 
in the bargaining competence of representatives of different states. 
Political pressure presents the possibility of even more serious 
injustices. If the legislative program or the re-election of a federal 
administration depends upon the political support of certain states 
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or their representatives it is too much to expect that there will be no 
variation in the treatment accorded states in the distribution of 
relief funds. Only the most rigid adherence to non-political ideals of 
justice, and the setting-up of well-established, publicly known 
standards of relative state ability can prevent injustice due to 
pressure. 

Even though the difficulties of both bargaining and political pres- 
sure are avoided the expectation that these will have a bearing on the 
distribution of funds will be so great that charges of political manipu- 
lation will be made. It is difficult for people not in full possession of 
the facts to understand variations in the distribution of funds even 
when these are entirely proper and desirable, and anything that is 
not understood will likely be charged to politics. If the belief should 
persist that injustices were present in federal requirements on states, 
it is almost inevitable that in the course of time states feeling them- 
selves unjustly treated would join together in an attack on the 
federal policy. 

Finally, the very idea of placing the fate of the states and of 
millions of people in the hands of an administrator, however wise, 
without a definite policy being imposed upon him by the legislature, 
is an unthinkable delegation of power for a normal as distinguished 
from an emergency program. 

These difficulties with unrestricted allocation are so great that it 
is almost inconceivable that any long-term program should employ 
it. Its employment in state aid programs for schools has not been 
successful and educators are strongly opposed to its use in possible 
federal grants-in-aid programs.’® 

The conclusion is inescapable that as the relief policy for the 
future is better defined the distribution of funds should be de- 
termined by statutory equalization formulas and should not be left 
to discretionary administrative distribution. The problem is largely 
one of the possibility of employing an equalization formula. The 
possibility of using such a formula becomes increasingly great as the 
relief and financial situations become more stable, and as relief loads 
diminish. Eventually practically all federal funds for relief should be 
able to be distributed according to formula. 


19 P. R. Mort, Research Problems in School Finance, pp. 136-37. 
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The merits of unrestricted allocation in emergency conditions can 
be combined to a large extent with the merits of a fixed formula by 
dividing the grants-in-aid appropriation into two parts. The larger 
part would be distributed according to a formula based on measures 
of normal ability. The smaller part would be subject to administra- 
tive discretion and would be available to assist states suffering from 
lack of immediate ability. Distribution of this smaller part of the 
appropriation would be in the form of a special grant to replace part 
of the state’s contribution and would be made only after a public 
hearing. During the early years the amount subject to this dis- 
cretionary distribution might have to be comparatively large, per- 
haps 25 per cent of the total amount charged to the states; but as the 
states adjusted themselves to the burden, as their financial situations 
improved, and as the relief burden diminished, this could and should 
be decreased to a negligible amount. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


As discussed at the beginning of this article, federal grants-in-aid 
on an equalization basis with state participation appear to be the 
most logical method of financing heavy burdens of public relief in 
the future. Even this method, however, involves serious problems, 
for many of which no satisfactory solution has yet been devised. 
Already mentioned are the problem of measuring need and a number 
of problems involved in measuring ability which require research and 
experience for solution. 

An important problem that may conceivably wreck a grants-in-aid 
system is that of securing the state contributions necessary to a 
program of joint financing by the federal and state governments. 
The only power that the federal government has to induce or force 
a state to contribute is its “‘bribing power.’’ Ordinarily, the offer of 
a substantial grant by the federal government is sufficient to induce 
the state to make a matching contribution in order not to lose the 
grant. In the case of relief, however, the benefits may go in large 
measure to a depressed class having no representation or influence in 
the state government. The state may accordingly be unwilling to 
assume any financial responsibility even for the purpose of securing 
a federal grant. This gives rise to a serious dilemma. If the federal 
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government insists on state contributions as a condition for the 
granting of federal funds, and such contributions are refused, suffer- 
ing and starvation will result, to the acute embarrassment of the 
national administration and the national conscience. If, however, 
the federal government continues to grant funds for relief, without 
insisting on state contributions, the defiance is likely to spread and 
the morale of co-operative joint action is weakened or destroyed. 

That this is a very real danger is indicated by the experience of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. It will be recalled 
that in the fall of 1933 relief funds were withheld from Kentucky for 
over a month, but that finally the federal government in order to 
prevent further suffering tock over relief without at that time re- 
ceiving the state contribution specified. The extent to which the 
same danger accounts for the small contributions of certain states to 
relief can only be guessed at by an outside observer. 

It has been suggested that to solve this difficulty the method 
employed in the proposed federal unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion be copied, namely, that a tax be imposed which would be re- 
funded in whole or in part in those states making the prescribed 
contributions. If the constitutionality of such a tax is upheld it may 
solve this problem, although the idea needs study and development. 

A second problem is the danger that states in order to make the 
contributions required by the federal government may withdraw 
funds from other social welfare programs to minimize the total state 
contribution for welfare. This might be avoided by some allowance 
for other social welfare expenditures in computing state contribu- 
tions although the proposal involves difficulties. 

A third problem in a sense sums up the whole question of relief 
financing and administration, namely, How can efficiency in the 
expenditure of funds, an adequate standard of relief, state and local 
co-operation and interest, and equitable methods of finance be com- 
bined in one program? What is to stimulate states to maintain high 
standards of efficiency and service? Will equalization grants-in-aid 
be followed by the decline in local interest and local control? This is 
one of the outstanding problems of government today in other fields 
as well as in relief. An answer must be found if the benefits of cen- 
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tralization in finance and decentralization in administration are to be 
secured. As an approach to the solution of the problem it appears 
obvious that there must be at the very minimum a continuous study 
of relief administration by a federal department or agency preferably 
co-ordinated with state and local agencies. Such an organization 
should not only ascertain the adequacy of relief standards and the 
efficiency of administration, but it might well carry on research in 
the many problems that still await solution. 
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FEDERAL FINANCIAL PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL 
WORK AS A PERMANENT POLICY: 
JOSEPH P. HARRIS 


HE Social Security Act marks the beginning of a new federal 
policy of aid to the states upon a permanent basis for regu- 
lar, recurring social work. This is an extremely important 
public policy. It is also a highly controversial one in this country, 
though it has been well established in other countries for many years. 
Heretofore federal aid to the states has been confined largely to 
highways, militia, and educational purposes. The financial support 
of unemployment relief by the national government was adopted as 
a temporary, emergency policy. Upon this basis it has been subject 
to constant attack, and doubtless permanent aid for social work by 
the federal government will be subject to bitter controversy. This 
article deals with this problem in the light of available data upon the 
cost of social work and the financial abilities of the several units of 
government. 

Until a few years ago, public expenditures for ordinary public wel- 
fare activities™* in the United States were very small. We do not have 
definite figures for the entire country, but from estimates which have 
been made by Professor Clarence Heer, our expenditures for ordi- 
nary welfare activities for all units of government were as shown in 
Table I.? 

It is particularly significant that the ratio of the expenditures for 
ordinary welfare purposes to the national income remained fairly 
constant during the first quarter of the century, amounting to ap- 
proximately one-half of 1 per cent. In comparison with the total cost 

* Paper read in Sec. III (Community Organization) of the National Conference of 
Social Work, Montreal, Canada, June 11, 1935. 

1 By “ordinary public welfare expenditures” is meant expenditures for charitable 
institutions, outdoor relief, welfare departments, and part of the health, hospital, and 
correctional expenditures which may be regarded as public welfare. It does not include 
expenditures for military veterans. 

2“Trends in Public Welfare Costs, 1931” (unpublished manuscript). 
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of government, however, welfare expenditures showed a considerable 
decline, dropping from slightly under 7 per cent in 1903 to about 
4 per cent in 1928. 

Since 1928, there has been a very great increase in public expendi- 
tures for welfare work. Most of this increase has come since the 
depression and in large measure is a result of the depression. As 
would be expected, such statistics as are available for recent years 
show an extraordinary increase. Many of our large cities met the 
problem of destitution in the early years of the depression by in- 
creasing the expenditures for charities enormously. The expendi- 
tures for charities of the cities of 300,000 population and over in the 
United States increased from $22,000,000 in 1924 to $114,000,000 in 























TABLE I 
A t Percentage of Percentage of 
Year —— National Total Cost of 
(Thousands) 
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1932. Some of these cities, however, have curtailed their expendi- 
tures for welfare purposes very sharply since the federal government 
entered the field of unemployment relief. As a specific illustration, 
Cincinnati spent $52,000 for charities in 1928; $900,000 in 1931, 
$600,000 in 1932, but only $55,000 in 1933. 

As a further illustration of the trend of increased local expendi- 
tures for social work, the city of Boston spent $4,768,000 for charities 
and hospitals in 1929, and approximately $16,000,000 in 1933 and in 
1934. The expenditure for charities and corrections by the counties 
of the state of Wisconsin totaled $6,390,000 in 1924. By 1928 the 
figure had increased to $8,583,000, and by 1932 to $17,331,000, or 
nearly three times the expenditures of 1924. Milwaukee County had 
an expenditure of less than $3,000,000 in 1928 for social work, where- 
as it increased the amount to approximately $6,000,000 annually for 
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1931 and the following years. The counties of California spent 
$12,285,000 for charities in 1924, about $20,000,000 in 1928, and 
$32,000,000 in 1932. The counties of the state of Washington spent 
$1,250,000 for relief and charities in 1923 (not including hospitals or 
corrections), and approximately $4,000,000 in 1933. In 1932 the 
counties of Washington spent over $7,000,000 for public charities, 
but the total dropped off in the following year with the establish- 
ment of the State Emergency Relief Administration.’ 

These few figures show the rapid rise in public expenditures by 
local units of government for social work since 1920. They show also 
a tendency to decline within the last year or two, in part because of 
federal expenditures for unemployment relief, but also because of the 
financial difficulties in which many local governments have found 
themselves during the last several years. 

By far the largest present expenditure for public charity comes 
under the classification of unemployment relief, financed partly by 
the federal government and partly by the state and local govern- 
ments. The total expenditures in 1933 for this purpose, including 
local, state, and federal governments and including the expenditures 
for unemployment relief and civil works administration, amounted 
to $967,000,000, while the total for 1934 was approximately 
$2,000,000,000. These figures, of course, are much larger than the 
total expenditures for ordinary welfare purposes and have caused 
considerable apprehension. Those who fear the consequences of such 
large expenditures have raised the question, “Where is the money 
coming from?” 

It is significant in this connection to make some comparisons. In 
1933 we spent about 23 per cent of our national income for unem- 
ployment relief and in 1934 approximately 4 per cent. During the 
latter year we were taking care of about 15 per cent of the total 
population with approximately 4 per cent of the national income. 
These expenditures are not extraordinary when compared to the size 
of the problem with which we are coping, nor are they large in com- 
parison with our expenditures, say, for military purposes and veter- 


3 These figures have been compiled from the state and local financial reports. The 
writer has had occasion to make studies of the financial abilities of counties of Wiscon- 
sin and Washington. 
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ans. For a number of years we have spent in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000,000 annually for veterans without thinking that the 
finances of the country were being imperiled thereby. It would hard- 
ly seem appropriate to become alarmed at a similar expenditure dur- 
ing a national emergency for relief of millions of families whose wage- 
earners have lost employment. 

Our expenditures for welfare purposes are not large when com- 
pared to those of Great Britain. Great Britain, with a population of 
only about one-third of ours, spent for public charity and social 
insurance, including old age pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
health insurance, a total of $1,369,000,000 in 1932.4 If we omit 
health insurance, the expenditure was approximately $1,200,000,000. 
A similar expenditure in the United States in proportion to our popu- 
lation would run about$4,000,000,000 annually. In 1933, while we 
were spending $25,000,000 for old age assistance, Great Britain spent 
nearly $400,000,000 for the aged through non-contributory and con- 
tributory pensions. In order to do as well as Great Britain for the 
aged, we would need to spend annually about $1,200,000,000. 

It is inevitable that public welfare expenditures in the future will 
bulk considerably larger than they have in the past. The present 
large expenditures for unemployment relief will probably be sharply 
reduced shortly, but other welfare expenditures will increase. The 
public works program will undoubtedly take a large portion of the 
families of the unemployed off relief within the next year or two, 
although not all of them by any means. The cost of the work pro- 
gram will be higher than the cost of relief, as everyone knows, but we 
will be salvaging to some extent the wastage of man power through 
unemployment. For a quarter of a century prior to the depression 
the public expenditures for social work amounted to only about one- 
half of 1 per cent of our national income, but in the future we will 
undoubtedly have to contribute a much larger share of our national 
income for this purpose. Even assuming the return of a high degree 
of prosperity we may nevertheless have a large number of our popu- 
lation unemployed and destitute. 


4 Compiled from the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 1934, and the Ab- 
stract of Labour Statistics for the United Kingdom, 1931-33. 
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EFFECT OF THE FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

The Federal Social Security Act will provide very large payments 
for social insurance in the future, thus avoiding a large part of the 
destitution which would otherwise require public charity expendi- 
tures. It is estimated that within three years the receipts from the 
pay-roll tax upon employers for unemployment compensation will 
amount to over $800,000,000 annually. Practically all of this will be 
used currently to pay benefits to unemployed workers while they are 
seeking new employment. The benefits payable from a 3 per cent 
pay-roll tax are, of course, not adequate to meet the entire problem 
of unemployment, but no one can say that the disbursement of 
$800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 annually is of small consequence. 
The payments of federal old age benefits, a form of old age insurance, 
will start out very slowly, but will increase from year to year. Dur- 
ing the early years reserves will be accumulated. By 1980 over 
$3,500,000,000 will be paid out annually in old age benefits. 

The other old age provisions of the Social Security Act—the pay- 
ment of old age assistance, through state plans with federal aid—will 
necessitate rapidly increased expenditures during the first ten years, 
but will tend to decrease thereafter when the federal old age benefits 
become fully operative. The staff of the Committee on Economic 
Security has estimated that from $400,000,000 to $800,000,000 an- 
nually will be paid out for old age assistance by 1940, and this 
amount will continue to increase from year to year for a number of 
years. 

One of the principal criticisms of the Social Security Act is that it 
does not go far enough, and does not provide adequate protection. 
On the other side, however, it is criticized on the ground that it 
places too heavy a burden upon industry. A recent publication op- 
posed to the act pointed out that it would cost $41,000,000,000 by 
the end of 1950. It is true that the estimated taxes collected for un- 
employment compensation and old age benefits—forms of social in- 
surance—plus the maximum estimates of federal, state, and local ex- 
penditures for old age assistance, dependent children, and the other 
activities, make a total of about $41,000,000,000 for the fifteen-year 
period of 1935-50. Of this amount, about $12,000,000,000 will be 
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collected for unemployment compensation. This seems entirely in- 
adequate when we consider that the wage losses from unemployment 
of the employees covered by the plan during the fifteen-year period 
are estimated at over $75,000,000,000. The compensation will thus 
amount to only about one-sixth of the wage loss. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that unemployment compensation plans always re- 
quire a waiting period of one to four weeks before the unemployed 
worker is eligible for benefits, that the benefits paid are usually about 
50 per cent of full-time wages, that the great bulk of wage losses re- 
sulting from part-time unemployment is uncompensated, and that 
unemployment compensation is paid for only a limited period— 
usually four to six months as a maximum. These restrictions limit 
the compensation to serious wage losses, and make it possible to 
provide considerable protection, even though only about one-sixth 
of the total wage loss is compensated. 

Fifteen billion dollars will be collected by the end of 1950 from 
pay-roll taxes designed to pay the cost of old age benefits. Half of 
this will come from the employer and half from the employee. But 
the aggregate old age benefits paid out by the end of 1950 will 
amount to only about $2,500,000,000. No benefits at all are payable 
until 1942, and after that only a relatively small number of em- 
ployees will become eligible for benefits each year. Eventually more 
than half of all gainful workers will draw federal old age benefits 
upon retirement. By 1950 there will be a large reserve of about 
$14,000,000,000 already accumulated to cover the liabilities of future 
old age benefits. 

Those who criticize the Social Security Act because of its large 
cost or tax burden fail to distinguish between social insurance and 
ordinary governmental expenditures. Social insurance does not 
create a new burden or cost, but merely provides a better method of 
meeting existing costs. Someone has to pay the cost of wage losses 
from unemployment; someone has to provide for the aged. These 
forms of social insurance will greatly reduce dependency in the future 
and accordingly will have considerable effect upon public financing 
of social work. 

The Social Security Act also provides federal aid to the states for 
aid to dependent children, child welfare, maternal and child health, 
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public health, and other social work purposes. These aids are signifi- 
cant not only because of the amounts provided, but also because 
they constitute a recognition of a permanent and continuing responsi- 
bility of the federal government for social work. 


FINANCING SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 


It is often stated that the care of the poor is a function of the local 
community, and that the state and federal governments should 
leave this function to the localities. Let us examine this doctrine. 
Why should the care of the poor, the destitute, and unfortunate 
members of our society be a charge upon the local community? Is it 
because the local community is better equipped to take care of them? 
Or will it maintain better standards when let alone? Is the local com- 
munity responsible for the destitution of its residents? Can it do 
anything about it? Is the wealth of a local community commensu- 
rate with its charity problems, so that substantial justice is done by 
relying wholly or largely upon local taxation to finance social work? 
Or is the demand that social work be supported by the locality mere- 
ly a dodge upon the part of the wealthy, who happen to live in well- 
to-do communities, where there is little problem of social work? Does 
the history of public welfare administration indicate that local con- 
trol yields the most satisfactory results? The history in this country 
and in England is very clear upon this point. 

I have little sympathy with the thought that we should divide our 
country into thousands of little communities, and limit the responsi- 
bility of the citizen to narrow confines of his own community. There 
may have been a time when the economic and social conditions fitted 
into such a narrow concept, but that time has long since passed. The 
destitution and want which may exist in a remote village in a remote 
state may be the result of something which happens in New York or 
Washington. The corporation which owns the factory or mill located 
within the village may pay most of its taxes in New York or Chicago. 
If it closes down the mill, or moves it away, the corporation may 
escape entirely the social consequences of this act upon the com- 
munity. 

We need to discard this dogma of local responsibility for the care 
of the poor, and approach the problem of local, state, and federal 
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financing of social work with an open mind, asking ourselves which 
will work out better, which will be more adequate, or what combina- 
tion of local, state, and federal financial support shows the most 
promise of meeting our requirements. To answer these questions we 
need to know something of what the future costs will be, and the 
financial abilities of each of the governmental units to support social 
work. 

Another problem involved in public financing of social work is the 
question of the division between public support and private chari- 
ties. The trend in this country over a period of years has been 
toward an increase of the percentage of total social work supported 
by taxation. During recent years public expenditures have grown so 
rapidly that they have completely overshadowed the total expendi- 
ture of private charities. It seems quite likely that this trend will 
continue. It will not be practical in the future to raise the large 
amounts needed through private subscription. Private charities will 
undoubtedly continue to play a very influential réle in the whole 
situation, but their expenditures will probably continue to be only 
a small part of the total. The great bulk of the support will continue 
to be from government and raised through taxation. 

It is impossible to estimate with any degree of assurance the future 
cost of publicly financed social work. In view of the fact that the 
total expenditure in the United States in 1928 was slightly over 
$500,000,000, and that the local expenditures in several states where 
data are available have increased about threefold since 1928, not 
counting federal aid, it would seem entirely reasonable to estimate a 
future annual expenditure of at least $2,000,000,000. This is con- 
siderably less than the present expenditures of all units of govern- 
ment for social work and relief. We may inquire whether the state 
and local units of government are in a position to raise the necessary 
funds by taxation, or whether it is necessary for the federal govern- 
ment to participate. Let us examine briefly the financial condition 
of local units of government. 

The general property tax is the principal source of revenue for 
local units of government. In 1932 the total tax receipts of all local 
units of government amounted to $4,750,000,000 of which 
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$4,361,000,000, or 92.4 per cent came from general property. All 
over the country there have been bitter complaints about the high 
taxation on property and an insistent demand that taxes be lowered. 
Assessments have fallen generally about 25 per cent and along with 
the decline of assessed valuations have come property-tax limitations 
in many states. These tax limitations, usually reducing the tax levies 
from 25 to 50 per cent, have been opposed by students of taxation on 
the ground that they are arbitrary and work very unevenly in dif- 
ferent sections of the same state, but they have been adopted by 
popular vote wherever they have been submitted. It seems quite 
likely that these limitations on property taxes will be adopted gen- 
erally throughout the country. No satisfactory substitute revenue 
has been found as yet. Sales taxes have been utilized in a number of 
states to bridge the gap. 

The general property tax is often referred to as broken down. 
This is perhaps an exaggeration, for it still constitutes the largest 
single source of public revenue. In the future, however, it will play 
a much smaller part and certainly it is not now susceptible of expan- 
sion. High taxes could be levied upon general property in the past 
because of the rising values. In 1922 the property valuation for the 
entire country was $124,000,000,000. By 1930 this had increased to 
$167,000,000,000, an increase of $43,000,000,000 in a period of eight 
years. High property taxes were feasible because they amounted to 
a public levy upon a portion of the unearned increment of land 
values, but since 1930 the situation has just reversed. Property values 
have fallen to approximately the 1922 figures. We cannot expect the 
property owner to pay as high taxes on his property during a period 
of falling prices as during the period of rising prices, which had been 
the general rule in this country for many years. In 1932 the general 
property-tax collections of state and local governments amounted to 
57 per cent of the total taxes collected for all units of government in 
the country, including the federal government. It is extremely signif- 
icant to compare this to the property-tax receipts of Great Britain, 
which in the same year amounted to only 17.7 per cent of the total 
tax receipts of the national and local governments. Everything 
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seems to point to a material reduction in the general property taxa- 
tion of the future. 

The public debt situation of local units of government also throws 
considerable light on local ability to finance social work. During each 
decade since 1900 the debts of local governments have almost exact- 
ly doubled. In 1922 local governments had a total net debt of 
$7,750,000,000. By 1932 this had increased to slightly over 
$15,000,000,000, during a period when the federal government had 
reduced its national debt by about $10,000,000,000, cutting it nearly 
into half. This increase in local indebtedness may be accounted for 
in part by the expansion of public works, but the real explanation is 
the inability of the local tax structure to meet the cost of govern- 
ment. The evidence is clear that local units of government, limited 
almost entirely to the general property tax, which in recent years has 
had a virtual breakdown, are in no position to shoulder the increased 
cost of social work in the future. Local units of government are 
powerless, legally and practically, to levy new forms of taxes which 
will raise any appreciable revenue. It is apparent that state and 
federal aid are absolutely essential to meet the problem. It is signifi- 
cant in this connection to refer again to the English practice. 
England has had a long history of grants-in-aid to the local units of 
government, but the grants have been increasing very rapidly during 
the last ten years. In 1920 the grants-in-aid of the central govern- 
ment to the local authorities amounted to approximately $250,000,000, 
or about one-half of the amount raised by local taxation. By 1932 
the grants-in-aid had increased to over $600,000,000 or almost equal 
the amount raised by local taxes. 

I shall refer only briefly to the financial situation of the state 
governments. They rely much less upon the general property tax 
than do the local governments. The most recent development in 
state finances has been the phenomenal growth of automobile 
taxes—gasoline and automobile license taxes. These forms of taxes 
constituted 42 per cent of the total state tax receipts in 1932. When 
the states were confronted with the necessity for paying a share of 
the cost of unemployment relief, they have found it necessary to 
resort principally to two methods of financing, namely, borrowing, 
and the sales tax. Neither method is satisfactory nor to be looked 
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upon as a permanent policy. The fact of the matter is that the states 
are in much the same situation as the local units of government. 
Legally they are in a superior position, for they can levy new forms 
of taxes, but actually the competitive situation is such that they can 
raise new revenue only with great difficulty. 

Another factor also enters into the situation. There is an enormous 
disparity between the income and tax-paying ability of the citizens 
of the several states. According to studies of income, New York 
State in 1929 had the highest per capita income, amounting to $1,365 
per person. At the other end of the scale was South Carolina with a 
per capita income of only $261, or about one-fifth of that of New 
York. In that year eight states had less than a $400 per capita in- 
come. Twenty states had less than an average of less than $600 per 
capita, while five states had over $1,000 per capita, and twelve states 
had over $800 per capita.’ Everyone knows that there is a great con- 
centration of wealth and income in our populous urban states. Most 
of this income is based upon nation-wide operations. 

The taxing ability of the federal government is vastly superior to 
that of the state and local units. It is not bothered by competition 
between states or communities; it is not hampered by constitutional 
restraints; it is the only unit of government which can effectively tax 
those most able to pay. The strong financial position of the federal 
government is well indicated by its ability to retire approximately 
ten billion dollars of debt in the decade following the World War— 
an unprecedented record. During this decade the rates of federal 
taxes were reduced several times. Federal support of social work 
does not necessitate reductions in public expenditures for schools, 
health, recreation, and other socially necessary governmental 
services, as is the case with any increase in state and local support. 
The imperative need for federal financial participation in social work 
generally throughout the country is quite clear. 

One of the principal problems which next arise is whether the 
federal government should assume certain phases of social work as its 
entire responsibility, or whether it should make grants-in-aid to the 
states. There are difficulties in either case. Take, for example, the 


5 See America’s Capacity to Consume, Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1934. 
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problem of old age assistance. If the federal government were to 
take over the responsibility of paying old age pensions throughout 
the country, as the national government of England has done, we 
would be confronted constantly with political pressure to increase 
the pensions, and thus to raid the federal treasury. The military pen- 
sions of the past would be a small item compared to future federal 
old age pensions, paid to everyone regardless of need. There would 
also be the problem of uniform pensions throughout the country, or 
variation according to cost of living. It would appear that sound 
public policy would require a federal-state joint participation in old 
age assistance, with federal support and some supervision as a safe- 
guard against political maladministration, but with local adminis- 
tration and local financial support. 

Here again, however, certain knotty questions present themselves. 
Some states may be unable to put up a sufficient amount of state and 
local money for this purpose. It would be possible to provide a free 
fund to be granted by the federal agency according to need, without 
the requirement of matching, but this would place the federal agency 
in a very difficult position. All the states will claim to be bankrupt 
so long as the federal government has money to give in proportion to 
need. Perhaps a formula can be arrived at in the future which will 
give equalizing tendencies. 

There are other problems also. Can the federal government be 
certain of securing a reasonably satisfactory administration by the 
state and local governments? Many persons, despairing of the kind 
of political administration which many local authorities will stand 
for, would prefer to see a strictly national administration from the 
outset. But can we be sure of a national administration always free 
from political spoils? The mere fact of federal aid will in itself have 
considerable influence upon state and local administration. If abuses 
develop which are beyond the power of the federal agencies to stop, 
the law can be strengthened. These problems can be solved as they 
arise. Consider the history of highway administration under federal 
aid. State highway commissioners have testified that the federal 
supervision has greatly aided them in developing technical standards. 
The relations between the state and the federal highway engineers 
have been cordial and co-operative. State highway officials never 
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talk about state’s rights and federal usurpation. Those subjects are 
reserved for the politicians who are blissfully ignorant of actual ad- 
ministration. 

The practical advantages of the federal-state relationship in the 
field of highways are well recognized. No one would suggest any 
material change. The federal influence has been very important in 
the development of a system of national highways, in improving 
technical standards, and as a safeguard against political abuses. 
With federal aid of social work, we can expect a similar development. 


AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

















FINANCIAL BASIS OF SOCIAL WORK THROUGH 
PUBLIC SUPPORT" 
RICHARD K. CONANT 


PICTURE of the growth of public social service and of fed- 

A eral, state, and local participation in support of public social 

work can be obtained by looking at governmental expendi- 

tures on a per capita basis. While every man, woman, and child in 

the United States does not share equally in the cost of government, 

the per capita expenditure is a very convenient way of comparing 
the magnitude of various forms of public social service. 

In 1929, before the period of great emergency expenditures, the 
responsibility for the public financing of social work rested chiefly 
upon local governments and the federal government was hardly 
visible in the picture. The total cost of government in the United 
States in 1929, including all expenditures of the federal government, 
which were mostly on account of wars, past and future, all expendi- 
tures of state government including expenditures for roads and in- 
stitutions, and all expenditures of city, town, and county govern- 
ments for schools, roads, and everything else, amounted to just 
over $13,000,000,000, or a per capita expenditure of $107.37 for 
every man, woman, and child in the United States. Of this $107.37, 
$32.35 was expended by the federal government, $16.38 by the 
states, and $58.64 by the local governments. How much of this 
money went to general public social welfare and to relief is shown by 
Table I. 

_ The expenditure for social welfare ($7.71) was thus less than 8 per 

cent of the total governmental expenditures. It should be pointed out 
that these figures are complete only as to federal and state govern- 
ments and cities of over thirty thousand population, where, of 
course, more was being spent for social welfare than in the towns and 
country places. The expenditures of such cities for social welfare in 


t This paper was read in Sec. III (Community Organization) of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Montreal, Canada, June 11, 1935. 
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1929 amounted to a per capita of $4.92, spent upon such enterprises 
as local hospitals, institutions, care of children, and relief. The 
states’ expenditures amount to $2.08 per capita. Only $0.71 per capi- 
ta was spent in 1929 by the federal government for social welfare. 
As against the $0.71 per capita for social welfare spent by the federal 
government in 1929, $12.85 was spent for protection, that is, on ac- 
count of wars, past and future, the army, the navy, and pensions. 
Of the less than $8.00 per capita expended for social welfare by all 


TABLE I 


GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA FOR 
PUBLIC SOCIAL WELFARE AND RELIEF IN 


1929 AND 1934 








1929 1934 





GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES 
Per Capita | Per Capita 





Expenditures for public social welfare:* 


iC) a arr per eon creer $7.71 | $19.00 
EM Ok. OEP e eT oes. eee oe st a Pe 
Ee ee See er en BODY Cine oineioe 
I a he nn hes Sl pines Gs Beith ts 7 A a eee 

Expenditures for public relief: 
atabe nae Pas ere ewan ie ete as Less than} 12.05 
1.00f 

CD CRINE A sac pe: «Saher n le Setanta sce wl age sa ee 8.72 
EN ee ee eR OE) ese oe E58 
CON eis aceet ot wast ae oy ane conttueenaieis 1.82 











* These figures are taken from the National Industrial Conference Board, 
The Cost of Government in the United States 1929-1930, Table 6. 


LE ota from 75 cities of 115,000 population. Statistics compiled by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


these units of government in the United States, the expenditure for 
public relief was less than $1.00 per capita. If, as has been estimated, 
the expenditures of private social welfare agencies before the depres- 
sion totaled about $500,000,000, the per capita expenditure of pri- 
vate agencies amounted to $4.09 when the public expenditures were 
$7.71 per capita. 

Since 1929 expenditures for public relief have greatly changed, but 
it is probable that the rest of the picture remains about the same. 
The per capita expenditure for public relief has jumped from less 
than $1.00 in 1929 to $12.05 in 1934, representing a total expenditure 
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of federal, state, and local departments for relief of $1,500,000,000. 
Of the $12.05, the federal government paid $8.72, state governments 
$1.51, and local governments $1.82 for relief. In the urban areas the 
per capita for relief approached $20. There was great variation be- 
tween states in their contributions toward the costs of relief. In 
Massachusetts, for example, the state and local governments spent 
over $32,000,000 for relief in 1934, a per capita of $7.70, while Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi each spent, for the first half of 1934, $0.01 per 
capita for relief. A chart published by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, Division of Research, October, 1934, entitled ‘‘Cer- 
tain Indices of the Financial Capacity of the States,” gives these per 
capita expenditures for relief and makes possible an interesting com- 
parison as to the financial capacity of the states. New York and 
Massachusetts spent much more than other states. Many other 
states have as high assessed valuations per capita as New York and 
Massachusetts; many have less debt per capita; many have more 
automobile registrations per one thousand population; many have 
higher per capita retail sales; and a few states have about the same 
per capita spendable money income as Massachusetts. 

This Federal Emergency Relief Administration chart shows such 
variations in percentage of population on relief as South Dakota, 
35-6 per cent, and Vermont, 5.5 per cent; assessed valuation per capi- 
ta, New York, $2,344.53, and South Carolina, $234.60; debt per 
capita, Florida, $349.42, and Kentucky, $43.38; decrease in automo- 
bile registrations from the peak year to 1933, Mississippi, 33.9 per 
cent, and Rhode Island, 1.5 per cent; per capita spendable money in- 
come, New York, $806.86,and Mississippi, $166.64. 

In arriving at its conclusions as to the ability of states to finance 
relief, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration used three dif- 
ferent methods, checking each against the others. The first was a 
composite index based on a number of series which were arbitrarily 
weighted; the second was the application of certain uniform rates of 
taxation to known resources; the third was a grouping of the states 
on the basis of a wide collection of data and the application of per 
capita quotas and retail sales quotas on a sliding scale to each group. 


2 Figures compiled by the Federal Children’s Bureau. 
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The results by any of these methods did not deviate materially from 
the others. Asa basis for federal allotments of relief to the states, the 
two statistical series that are most desirable—state wealth and tax- 
able income—are not available. An attempt to use these weighted 
series in order to insure a fair distribution of federal funds among 
Massachusetts cities was abandoned. 

Except for the emergency, it probably would have been a long 
time before the federal government would have anywhere nearly 
equaled the states in their expenditures for social welfare. The feder- 
al government will continue to have large per capita expenditures for 
the social security program and for federal relief. These two factors 
will influence greatly the relationships of federal, state, and local 
governments in the entire field of social service and seem to me to 
point to the proper basis for grants-in-aid and supervision which 
should exist. Such a scheme of governmental relationships in social 
service seems likely to replace the haphazard scheme on which the 
services have so far developed. Neither the federal Constitution nor 
the state constitutions set up social service on a planned basis so as 
to develop a well-built structure. The purposes of government, as 
stated in the general welfare clauses of the constitutions, are broad 
enough to include social service, but the specific instrumentalities of 
social service had not been developed and were not conceived of at 
the time the constitutions were adopted. 

Governments have established services as the need for them has 
been demonstrated, sometimes demonstrated by private social 
agencies, sometimes demonstrated by a public calamity, by a few 
sensational cases, or by an agitated minority. These pressures may 
cause a local government to take action or a state government to 
set up a scheme for the whole state. Whether the local government 
or the state government has paid, the cost of the service has usually 
depended upon the way in which the particular pressure for the 
service happened to be exerted. There has been no broad planning. 
In general, as services grew, the state governments set them up on 
a broad basis and the financial relationships of state, cities, and 
towns were the result of controversies and compromise. Complete 
care of mental diseases, complete or partial care for tuberculosis, 
care of delinquent, neglected, and sometimes dependent children 
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and state contributions for emergency relief are some of the recog- 
nized functions of state governments. 

In 1929, $2.08 was the per capita for state social welfare expendi- 
tures. By this time Massachusetts had recognized as functions of 
state government the items just mentioned and had the highest per 
capita of state expenditures, $3.77, as compared with $2.39 for New 
York, $1.71 for Illinois, and $0.92 for Mississippi. Cities and towns 
in Massachusetts were spending, in 1929, $5.54 per capita for chari- 
ties and soldiers’ benefits. Private social service agencies of all kinds 
were spending approximately the same per capita. The cities and 
towns in Massachusetts had succeeded in getting the legislature to 
accept large state responsibilities because of our peculiar settlement 
law. In Massachusetts the state is responsible for the care of persons 
who have no legal settlement within a city or town. This responsi- 
bility was developed in the years when cities and towns were dis- 
posed to pass on unsettled persons from one place to another. Today 
we have progressed beyond this stage, therefore the relationship of 
the state to city and town relief should be based upon a system of 
state grants-in-aid and supervision rather than upon the fact of legal 
settlement. 

The pattern of subsidy and supervision which has been developed 
in the administration of mothers’ aid and old-age assistance in some 
of the states is the pattern which the President proposes in the social 
security program for these two categories. It is the fairest basis for 
financial support of public social service, and it seems to me likely to 
be the most effective system in the long run for achieving the results 
that we desire. It preserves the very important factor of local re- 
sponsibility for relief while at the same time it somewhat equalizes 
the difference betveen richer and poorer communities and brings to 
the support of the local government the resources of state and federal 
governments. To have the federal government permanently assume 
the entire obligation for relief merely because at the moment it seems 
to have the best credit would destroy the essential feeling of local re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, to rely entirely on the old concep- 
tion of local responsibility would leave many areas in permanent dis- 
tress. The general scheme of grants-in-aid and supervision combines 
the advantages of local responsibility and pooled resources which 
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should be applied in the long run not merely to old-age assistance and 
mothers’ aid but to the relief of unemployables and employables as 
well. With this basic plan in effect it is possible for variations in the 
system. In great emergencies it would still be possible for the federal 
government to give larger appropriations in depressed areas for the 
relief of unemployment. This scheme establishes for social service 
administration the values of supervision. It puts social case work on 
a professional instead of a political basis. Without interfering with 
local appointments, it sets standards of qualifications for social 
workers, standards of adequacy of relief, and modifies home rule to 
the extent of making somewhat more uniform the quality and 
amount of social service in each state and in the United States. It 
does not attempt to pay all the costs from the central treasury, nor 
does it undertake for this purpose a redistribution of the wealth of 
the country. It clings to our present economic system and our exist- 
ing constitution and within that system sets up a plan of relationship 
of the three units of government on a fair financial basis, so as to 
make possible a continuing development of social service in a unified 
scheme. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 








UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN OHIO 
WAYNE McMILLEN 


HEN the relief crisis descended upon the nation more than 

\ } \ five years ago, Ohio already had a skeleton organization 

at the State House to meet the first shock. The commit- 
tee which became the State Relief Commission by act of the legisla- 
ture on April 3, 1932, had already been functioning for eighteen 
months on an informal basis, having been created originally to 
alleviate distress caused by the drought in twenty-nine counties in 
the southeastern section of the state. Eleven of these counties were 
in the mining district and, as the committee soon discovered, pre- 
sented many problems of malnutrition and poverty that were re- 
lated not to the drought but to the disorganized state of the bitumi- 
nous coal fields. The program initiated in behalf of these early vic- 
tims of economic anarchy was, in the main, school feeding and 
“made work,” with special emphasis upon road building. 

In appointing the official commission, the Governor decided to 
utilize the experience of the voluntary committee that had set this 
regional relief program in motion. Frank D. Henderson, adjutant 
general of the state, who had been chairman of the informal com- 
mittee, continued to serve as head of the new official body. The other 
four members were also carried over into the new organization. 

Some states condone the shortcomings of their relief program on 
the plea that frequent and complete changes in administration have 
made impossible the building of an effective organization. Ohio can 
offer no such excuse. Unlike many of the states, she has enjoyed 
exceptional continuity of administration. Originally, the legislature 
authorized the State Relief Commission to function until March 1, 
1933. Subsequently this lease of life was extended to March 1, 1935. 
General Henderson served as chairman from the beginning, in 1930, 
up to the autumn of 1934. At that time he resigned as chairman and 
became executive director. He continued in that capacity until Febru- 
ary, 1935, when the new governor replaced him with one of his own 
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appointees. The new director was in charge only a few weeks when 
the now-celebrated altercation occurred that resulted in the assump- 
tion of responsibility for relief in Ohio by the federal administration. 

On March 16, 1935, the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 
sent a communication to the Governor that said in part: 

This letter is to inform you that pursuant to the order of the President, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration will take over the administration of 
Federal unemployment relief in Ohio effective at once. It has come io the at- 
tention of this administration by incontrovertible evidence that your campaign 
committee shortly after your election, proceeded to solicit money from the men 
and business firms who sold goods to the Ohio Relief Administration. The frank 
purpose of this shake-down, because it can be termed fairly by no other name, 
was to help pay off the deficit of your campaign and the expenses of your in- 
augural. The further apparent purpose was to make some of the officers of the 
Relief Administration solicit these funds in order to retain their jobs. 


The Governor answered this assault by filing charges of libel 
against the Federal Administrator. Newspaper headlines blazed 
with recriminations. The spectacular character of the affray tended 
to obscure some of the underlying issues that led to the open rupture. 
An earlier letter to the Governor dated March 4, 1935, throws signifi- 
cant light upon the later developments. In this letter the Federal 
Administrator said: 


I have your letter of March 4 in which you say: “I wish to urge that the Ohio 
relief program be taken over completely by the Federal authorities.” I can see 
no occasion for taking this action, and I decline to accept on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment the responsibility which clearly belongs to you. 

I have noted your statement that you do not intend to ask the Legislature 
for additional funds to meet Ohio’s fair share of the relief problem in your State. 
I cannot believe that this represents the desires of the people of Ohio, and I am 
sure they wish to contribute their reasonable part toward the cost of the needs 
of the unemployed. 

I want to repeat that Federal relief funds will be forthcoming only upon 
condition that Ohio meets its reasonable proportion of the cost of relief. 


The “reasonable proportion” referred to in this communication 
had been set by the Federal Administrator at two million dollars per 
month. As in Illinois and other states it proved difficult for the fed- 
eral authority to explain in terms of data convincing to the state 
authorities just how this figure was reached. It seemed to the Gov- 


t These charges were dropped a few weeks later. 
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ernor very bad political strategy to urge the legislature to supply this 
amount. In reality, the “shake down” charges merely provided im- 
mediate ammunition for a controversy that was in any case inevita- 
ble. 

When the Federal Administrator assumed control in Ohio, he 
placed the reins in the hands of Charles C. Stillman, regional field 
representative for the F.E.R.A. Ohio had been included in the terri- 
tory supervised by Mr. Stillman during the preceding year. Hence, 
when he took over the administrative responsibility, he already had 
a knowledge of the Ohio situation. In short, the Ohio program was 
under one continuing management for more than four years and, 
even in the stormy transitions of 1935, remained for only a few weeks 
in unfamiliar hands. 

The advantage of continuity of administration, important as it 
usually is, was more than counterbalanced by the handicap of Ohio’s 
excessively antiquated relief legislation. The broad general outlines 
of the state’s poor law have remained unchanged for more than a 
century? The statutes divide the responsibility for care of the poor 
between two levels of local government. Outdoor relief is a responsi- 
bility of the municipalities and townships, whereas the so-called 
“permanent paupers” are assigned to the counties for almshouse 
care. The state has never exercised any effective supervision over 
either. There are 88 counties and 1,337 townships in Ohio, and the 
various standards of poor relief have in the past been as numerous as 
the jurisdictions. 

This creaking machinery was totally unable to cope with a major 
relief crisis and, accordingly, has been ignored as extensively as 
possible from the beginning. But it could not be wholly ignored. 
Local poor-law authorities had money to spend, and they had, in 
addition, both statutory powers and statutory obligations. The 
problem was to get their money and to curtail their power. Obvious- 
ly, this was destined to be an uphill job. In spite of a wide variety 
of attempts, it has not yet been accomplished on any basis that can 
be regarded as permanent and satisfactory. 

Fred C. Croxton deserves the credit for having placed the first 


2 Kennedy and Breckinridge, The Ohio Poor Law and Its Administration (University 
of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 29. 
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curb on the exclusive powers over outdoor relief granted to the 
municipalities and townships by the Ohio statutes. As administrator 
of the Emergency Relief Division of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, he encouraged the state governors to request funds on 
the basis of county-wide programs, rather than on the basis of needs 
in the more restricted areas such as townships or municipalities. 
Since the first federal funds were made available in the guise of loans, 
a large measure of discretion in determining methods of administra- 
tion was left in the hands of state and local authorities. Ohio had 
nothing remotely resembling modern county welfare departments, 
and therefore turned inevitably to the administrative resources 
already existing. This meant in some instances—and notably in 
Cleveland—the use of large amounts of federal money to subsidize 
private family welfare agencies. 

The broadened powers conferred upon the federal authority by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 resulted in the important 
regulation that public funds must be spent by public agencies. This 
meant that Ohio was obliged to set up overnight a large number of 
new units of administrative machinery of a type some of the more 
advanced jurisdictions had been struggling to perfect for more than 
a decade. Although a large number of county-wide administrative 
units emerged from this upheaval, some townships have always re- 
mained outside the scheme. Townships that wished to finance their 
own poor relief were privileged to continue along traditional lines. 
Some townships have been alternately in and out of the county-wide 
unit—out, after the taxes were collected, and in, after the local 
money was spent. Since the existing statutes conferred no powers 
upon counties in the field of outdoor relief, all county-wide units 
rested upon an exceedingly dubious legal basis. 

Recognizing the precariousness of the new arrangement, leaders in 
the state redoubled their efforts to obtain new legislation. This move- 
ment to confer legal status upon the de facto county welfare units has 
been resisted by the township authorities, most of whom are very 
eager to retain the exclusive status so long enjoyed and to regain the 
actual administrative control, of which force of circumstances has 
temporarily deprived them. In this the townships have been aided 
by the present governor, who has publicly announced his desire that 
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relief be returned to township trustees who are “‘near to the heart of 
the people.” 

In the legislative session just ended, however, a measure? was 
passed which does confer upon county commissioners powers former- 
ly vested in the now defunct State Relief Commission. Although this 
appears to give sanction in an indirect way to the administration of 
outdoor relief by counties rather than exclusively by the smaller 
units of government, the new law is in no sense a county unit act. 

This measure also attempted to provide the basis for a working 
relationship between county commissioners and the now federalized 
central relief authority in Columbus. The following quotation from 
the bill reveals the extent to which legislative thinking is still be- 
fogged in Ohio and, incidentally, is a measure of the influence the 
township trustees may be expected to exert in an effort to preserve 
their traditional powers over the poor: “.... the county commis- 
sioners shall conduct relief activities outside the limits of municipal 
corporations through the township trustees in so far as the same may 
be practicable, and said county commissioners shall be guided by the 
recommendations of township trustees with respect to the relief 
needs of their various townships.” From the standpoint of practical 
results, this is perhaps little more than a gesture to placate the dis- 
gruntled township trustees. But it does provide further evidence 
that bona fide county welfare legislation is probably still far in the 
future in Ohio. 

It is very difficult to forecast the effect the new four-billion-dollar 
works program may have upon the existing administrative arrange- 
ment in Ohio. The announced plan of the federal government is to 
return the so-called “‘unemployables”’ to the state and local govern- 
ments. There is now in Ohio no state authority to which these groups 
may be returned. Yet there is general agreement that the numbers 
unable to participate in the works program will be large and that the 
need for some type of state supervisory machinery will persist. The 
present federal office in Columbus will doubtless continue to func- 
tion, in direct charge of the works program. It seems unlikely that 
this office will also remain in charge of direct relief after the federal 
grants for that purpose are withdrawn. 


3H.B. 501, approved June 5, 1935. 
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As in most states, the financing of relief in Ohio has been an acute 
problem from the beginning. In few jurisdictions has the relief legis- 
lation been more complex. Moreover, the legislation has tended to 
assume forms that have left in doubt the amounts of money that 
would be available. This was probably inevitable. The constitution 
limits the state government to a bonded indebtedness of $750,000. 
Hence, in lieu of state bond issues that would produce predictable 
amounts, Ohio has levied various special taxes, the total yield of 
which has often been very difficult to estimate accurately in advance. 

Another restriction upon financing has been imposed since the 
onset of the depression. In November, 1933, the electors adopted a 
constitutional amendment, limiting the tax rate on real estate to 
ten mills. Previously the limit had been fifteen mills. The decision 
in the so-called Portsmouth case‘ held that the ten-mill provision is 
a debt limitation as well as a tax limitation. The ten-mill limit must 
therefore include technical levies for water works and similar public 
works that are in reality self-liquidating and that were accordingly 
always considered outside the former fifteen-mill limitation. The 
practical result was to wipe out any expectation of securing further 
relief funds in any substantial amounts from property taxes or from 
bonds based on such taxes. Concretely, this meant the end of the 
so-called Pringle-Roberts bonds which the legislature had authorized 
cities and counties to issue without a vote of the people up to a 
certain fraction (at first, one-twentieth, later one-tenth, and finally 
one-fifth) of the current tax duplicate. 

The constitutional limitation on state indebtedness has necessi- 
tated a circuitous method in pledging state credit. Bonds known as 
“Section 3 bonds” are issued by the counties to be retired by 
revenues accruing to the state from public utility excise taxes or 
selective sales taxes. Revenue from this source has been supple- 
mented by the so-called ‘Section 7 bonds,” which are to be retired 
from the revenues of the local governments that issue them. 

In the last two biennial periods the cost of state government in 
Ohio was slashed from 84 million to 46 million dollars. The latest 
figures made available by the United States Department of Com- 

4 State ex rel. City of Portsmouth v. Kountz, Mayor, et al., 194 North Eastern Re- 
porter 869 (1935). 
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merce show a per capita cost of $7.92 for the state government, 
which is the lowest of any state in the Union. The great reduction in 
expenditures was possible largely because, by reason of the constitu- 
tional limitation, there was a very small bonded indebtedness to be 
serviced. 

The situation in the local governments is quite different. The vice- 
chairman of the State Tax Commission, Mr. Carlton Dargusch, 
estimates that the new ten-mill limitation means a reduction in taxes 
assessed of about 45 million dollars per year. The outstanding debt 
of local governments in Ohio amounted in 1932 to goo million dollars. 
The servicing of these debts requires in many jurisdictions as much 
as 50 per cent of all taxes assessed. If 50 per cent of the tax revenues 
of a local government has been going for debt charges, obviously a 
reduction of 20 per cent in taxes means a decrease of 4o per cent in 
operating revenues. Economies that will compensate for the reduc- 
tion in income can be effected in such localities only by cutting off 
some of the functions of local government. In a recent address Mr. 
Dargusch said in commenting on this dilemma: ‘Unless replace- 
ment levies be provided . . . . or some serious effort made to collect 
delinquent taxes...., our local governments will be seriously 
hampered in the conduct of their governmental activities. In some 
instances, it is not improbable that local bankruptcy will result.” 

A way out of the present difficulties probably must mean ultimate- 
ly, either a reallocation of functions as between state and local gov- 
ernments, or a very considerable extension of the principle of dis- 
tributing state revenues among the local units of government and 
using the credit resources of the state to lighten the local burden. At 
present, Ohio has no state income tax. The existing sales tax is op- 
pressive and unpopular. The ten-mill limitation, designed to benefit 
home and farm owners, has incidentally effected a saving of about 
$7,500,000 per year to the utilities. State government operates at a 
low cost and is practically free from debt. Local governments con- 
duct the expensive services and are staggering under a burden of 
cumulated obligations. Obviously, the incongruities in such a pat- 
tern cannot be supported indefinitely. Yet the legislature has thus 
far made very little headway toward a stable plan. A chief reason 
for this is the persistence of the illusion that recovery is still “just 
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around the corner.”’ Even now the provisions for financing relief will 
probably not even tide the state through the remaining months of 
1935. Undoubtedly another special session of the legislature will then 
have to be summoned. If, in the meantime, federal funds should be 
withdrawn, a special session would have to be convened at once. At 
present the state is contributing no money at all to the unemploy- 
ment relief program. One high official of the state government sum- 
marized the situation as follows: “‘Relief is a permanent problem in 
Ohio in pretty nearly its present volume, yet we dawdle along from 
day to day, adopting temporary measures that are both vulnerable 
and costly.” 

In sharp contrast with the shifts in the method of financing, the 
policies with respect to administration seem to have been directed 
with increasing insistence toward a definite objective. The goal, ap- 
parently, is the complete denuding of local governments of any 
vestige of control over relief and the centralizing of all authority in 
Columbus. The trend toward centralization, which has progressed 
at an accelerated rate since federalization, was nevertheless already 
far advanced when the Washington representative assumed control 
in March of this year. 

There is an acute difference of opinion among competent students 
as to the relative merits and demerits of centralization of authority 
in the field of public relief. The advocates of centralization point to 
the long history of niggardly, incompetent, and dishonest adminis- 
tration that has in so many places characterized local control. The 
opponents of centralization declare that an efficient and humane 
relief program can never be imposed from outside the community. 
They admit the sorry record of the past, but believe complete cen- 
tralization is worse than the evil it seeks to cure. 

The Ohio experience may ultimately shed some light on this issue. 
At present the county administrators and their staffs are employees 
of the state office in Columbus and are responsible only to Columbus. 
Before federalization, relief workers had the title of assistant clerk to 
the Board of County Commissioners. The title had little meaning, 
however, and the local administrators, even though ostensibly at- 
tached in this way to the local government, really took their orders 
from Columbus. 
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Originally there was a county relief committee in each county 
appointed by the state office. These committees have gradually 
ceased to function. It is now left to the discretion of county ad- 
ministrators to appoint advisory committees if they see fit. 

Naturally in Hamilton County (Cincinnati) and in Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland), where there is a long and distinguished record 
of citizen participation in welfare activities, local control disappeared 
less rapidly. In Hamilton County a considerable measure of control 
was originally lodged in a Resources Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the city and county governments, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Community Chest. This committee met regularly to 
pass upon budgets and to develop policies, though all of its recom- 
mendations were transmitted formally to Columbus through the 
Board of County Commissioners. Early in 1934, the county adminis- 
trator and the supervisor of social work became state employees. 
Since that time the influence of the Resources Committee and the 
County Commissioners has dwindled. The Resources Committee 
still meets, but its functions have become perfunctory, and it has 
ceased to play an important rdéle in the administration of the pro- 
gram. 

The experience in Cleveland has been different only in degree. A 
citizen committee, representing originally the city and county gov- 
ernments and the Community Fund, was created in March, 1931. 
This committee has had a continuous existence down to the present 
moment, though its personnel has changed during the period and its 
membership has been gradually increased to fifteen. It is the one 
local group in the state that still exercises a considerable measure of 
control over the local program. The explanation lies in the personnel 
of the committee rather than in any special arrangement conceded 
by the state administration to its most populous county. The chair- 
man and most of the members of the committee are high-spirited and 
influential. They continue to exercise partial control over the local 
relief program by reason of aggressiveness and moral force rather 
than through any actual powers retained. 

No one familiar with the history of relief in this country wants a 
return to unconditional local autonomy. The practice of giving un- 
restricted powers over the poor to township trustees and county 
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commissioners has long since been thoroughly discredited. Complete 
centralization, however, is not the only alternative. The experience 
with the Sheppard-Towner legislation suggests that it is possible for 
a central authority to set standards and, through intelligent super- 
vision, to achieve an approximation of those standards in most 
jurisdictions without depriving the local community of a voice in 
administrative decisions. In the final analysis the issue at stake is 
this: “Is relief of destitution a function analogous to the regulation 
of public utilities, which must be centrally controlled to be efficient, 
or does it more nearly resemble public education in needing some 
rootstock in the local soil?” 

Although general agreement concerning this question has not been 
reached, it is clear that centralization will fail unless it can attain a 
high level of competence. The morale of local administrators can be 
sustained and a dependable service to clients can be assured under 
centralization only to the extent that the central office functions 
promptly, accurately, and tolerantly. Measured by these standards, 
the experience in Ohio is not encouraging. Although an improvement 
in efficiency is generally reported since the advent of federal control, 
the memory of prolonged delays, arbitrary rulings, and conflicting 
regulations is still fresh. 

It is instructive to examine a few of the types of conflict that cen- 
tralization has engendered. All checks are written in Columbus, not 
only for the relief employees, but also for all clients. This vast task 
is enough to cripple any but the most extraordinarily competent 
régime. It is not surprising that delays have been frequent and errors 
numerous. When the Columbus office has discovered a mistake with 
respect to one or two names on a pay-roll, the entire pay-roll has 
sometimes been returned for correction and checks have accordingly 
been delayed for everybody on the list. Such occurrences are, of 
course, very fruitful sources of irritation. Clients call for their checks 
on an appointed day, only to be turned away because Columbus has 
not yet forwarded them.5 Many of the clients, unable to understand 


5 The Acting Director of Finance in the State Office in Columbus, to whom these 
statements were shown, has submitted the following comments: “Cash relief pay-rolls 
were delayed in a few instances for twenty-four hours due to the delay in shipment of 
checks from Washington. If pay-rolls contain cases that are not in order, and a deletion 
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the administrative routine, interpret the delay as an evidence of 
incompetence or callousness on the part of the social worker, and the 
possibility of developing constructive relationships is thus seriously 
impaired. 

Responsibility for the purchasing of supplies has gradually been 
removed entirely from local control. Of course the whole theory of 
central purchasing is an exceedingly controversial issue even among 
experts. The economies that can be effected by a competent pur- 
chasing department are acknowledged. A reduction in the oppor- 
tunities for petty local graft is also conceded. On the other hand, the 
problem of developing a sympathetic local attitude toward the pro- 
gram is accentuated when vast quantities of goods consumed locally 
are purchased elsewhere. Some students of the question contend 
that purchasing for such large areas sharpens the competition in 
bidding and narrows the margin of profit to a point that reacts un- 
favorably upon the wages of labor. 

In Ohio, however, the objections to central purchasing seem to be 
due chiefly to delays and errors. Failure of a large consignment of 
foodstuff to arrive on time once left Cuyahoga County without 
means to feed hundreds of Shelter clients. To meet this crisis, local 
relief authorities issued thirty emergency purchase orders of $25 
each. Even emergency purchase orders, though they must always 
be under $25 in value, require prior approval from Columbus. 

A former county administrator in Cincinnati made it a practice to 
circumvent delays in Columbus by transacting a large part of the 
business through a personal emissary. Two or three times each week 
he sent this assistant to Columbus laden with pay-rolls and requisi- 
tions. His instructions were to remain in the State Office until he had 
seen all this material safely through the mill. 

Overshadowing all other local criticisms is the complaint concern- 


becomes necessary, individual names are deleted, and the balance of the pay-roll is 
forwarded for payment.” Of course, it is a well-known fact that in large offices, adminis- 
trative plans do not always produce the results the executive desires. The writer was 
in two district offices in Hamilton County the day the checks due June 1 were supposed 
to be delivered. He saw many clients turned away because the checks had not been 
received from Columbus. Three persons in executive positions in Hamilton County 
and one in Cuyahoga County are his authority for the statement that entire pay-rolls 
have been returned owing to errors in a few of the cases in the list. 
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ing conflicting regulations and instability of policy. Formerly each 
department of the state relief office in Columbus sent bulletins and 
regulations directly to the county administrators. With the coming 
of federal control, this practice was stopped. All departmental bulle- 
tins and instructions now pass over the desk of the state administra- 
tor. 

Instability of policy continues, but it is in large measure due to the 
Washington officials rather than to the state office. Often an instruc- 
tion that seems to local authorities a reversal of position in Columbus 
really reflects only an attempt on the part of the state office to keep 
pace with the changes of front in Washington. Not only have ac- 
counting methods, statistical procedures, purchasing practices, forms, 
records, and definitions been changed repeatedly, but also the ob- 
jectives of the program itself have been frequently altered. At one 
period, the objective is to secure high-grade care for transients. 
Minimum standards are circulated from Washington and the state 
office undertakes to enforce them. Then the wind shifts. The tran- 
sient budget is cut and an effort is made to “deflate” the program by 
adopting deterrent policies, including the old practice of “passing 
on.” Similar reversals in policy have occurred with respect to work 
relief wages, self-help and barter units, rural relief, and many of the 
other aspects of the task. Experimentation has been the watchword 
in Washington and this has inevitably conditioned the conduct of 
affairs in Columbus. 

Whatever may be the merits of experimenting on a nation-wide 
scale with the victims of economic catastrophe, certainly the effects 
upon local administration have been disastrous. Testimony on this 
score is abundant and convincing. County administrators, super- 
intendents of district offices, case workers, and laymen are unani- 
mous in deploring the blunders, the insecurity among clients and 
workers, and the public mistrust that these kaleidoscopic changes 
have induced. 

Washington is not responsible, however, for the most spectacular 
of the experiments launched in the state. The attempt to create 
within the framework of capitalistic, industrial Ohio an independent 
economy on the basis of production for use, rather than profit, was 
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indigenous. This venture was launched in June, 1934, by the estab- 
lishment of an organization known as “Ohio Relief Production Units, 
Inc.”’ The purpose, as stated in an official prospectus, was ‘‘to set up 
as nearly as possible a self-contained economic system of production 
for barter.” The method was to lease factories within the state and 
to operate them with labor selected from the relief units. Clients 
worked out their budgets in these factories at a rate of pay equal to 
N.R.A. code wages. It was hoped that they might work additional 
hours to gain credits that could be exchanged for commodities above 
and beyond the minimum items allowed on the relief budget. 

The undertaking was launched in a glow of high hopes. The 
original prospectus breathes an enthusiasm comparable to the ardor 
that animated the Brook Farm experiment. A few quotations may 
evoke something of this spirit and disclose the broad outlines of the 
scheme: 

The new plan aims to abandon unrelated made-work projects and uneco- 


nomic little production units for self-use, in favor of a systematic economy, in- 
volving production for exchange, on a state-wide, or even a nation-wide basis. 


For if the workers produce a surplus for exchange, there is no reason to limit 
them to the severe and practical list of things now furnished on relief. They 
could allowably go in for radios, automobiles, and ukuleles, and for tobaccos, 
cosmetics, and motion pictures. 


Naturally, since workers on a basis of free exchange would be permitted to 
reject shoddy or unattractive items or services, and to refuse to pay too much 
for a given item, there will be not only room, but need for market analysis, 
styling, display, advertising, and other merchandising techniques. .... Yet 
some conscientious limitations on advertising would intervene to introduce new 
standards of presentation. These would be controlled more fully than private 
manufacture by standards of quality in manufacture, and standard grades and 
brands in agricultural products. To induce acceptance of these improvements, 
there should be an educational campaign to cause clients to prefer the substan- 
tial to the shoddy, the aesthetic to the merely showy, and the wholesome to the 
deleterious. 


Ultimately a dozen factories were placed in operation by Ohio 
Relief Production Units, Inc. “‘Salesmen” were sent around to the 
eighty-eight county relief administrators to obtain orders for the 
products—chiefly clothing, dishes, and furniture. If these salesmen 
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exerted undue pressure for orders in an effort to make the plan work, 
certainly the counties were not slow in setting up an effective re- 
sistence. Many of the products, such as dishes, for example, were 
badly needed by clients. But such articles were outside the scope of 
the existing minimum budget. They could be included only in case 
the state office was prepared to increase the monthly allocations of 
funds. This the state was not able to do. 

Even when the project was still in the embryo, the specter of 
Distribution was already haunting the authors of the plan: “One of 
the most frequent causes of failure of relief production agencies,” 
said the preliminary prospectus, “has been the rushing in to produce 
what the worker can make, rather than what some one needs and is 
ready to use..... Without a ready market, the enterprise is soon 
buried under an unsalable surplus.”’ 

These words proved to be prophetic. In the spring of 1935, after 
less than a year of operation, production for use was discontinued 
because the channels of distribution were already clogged with 
mounting stores of completed products. Just how costly this ex- 
periment was has not yet been determined. Three audits have been 
made, but differences in procedure in the various units have thus far 
prevented complete cost analysis. A considerable inventory also re- 
mains undistributed, including 2,500 bedsteads, for which there are 
no springs, and a battery of eight-pound skillets for which there 
seems to be very little demand among Ohio housewives. Once again 
the nemesis of Distribution is responsible for the destruction of an 
enterprise that was unquestionably inspired by worthy aims. 

Another experiment indigenous to Ohio, which may, however, 
prove to be of lasting significance, is in the field of personnel adminis- 
tration. The Act creating the State Relief Commission provided that 
the commission might call upon the existing departments of state 
government for assistance, and that it was mandatory upon such 
departments to render the assistance requested. Under the terms of 
this provision, the State Relief Commission called upon the Division 
of Charities of the State Department of Welfare to institute and 
operate a certification system by means of which relief workers might 
be intelligently selected and properly classified. 

The Division of Charities, in co-operation with the American 
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Association of Social Workers and with certain experienced social 
workers in key positions, evolved a procedure that was put in force 
January 1, 1934. On the basis of experience gathered in operating 
the plan, a revised draft was circulated in November, 1934, that 
sought to tighten the machinery. Only the positions in the social 
work departments in the county emergency relief units are included 
in the scheme. County administrators continue to be selected on the 
basis of the personal judgment of the state administrator. Members 
of the state staff, including those in the social service division, are 
likewise exempt. Soon after the inauguration of the new governor in 
January, 1935, a new superintendent was placed in charge of the 
Division of Charities of the State Department of Welfare. At that 
time the certification bureau was taken over by the State Relief 
Commission. It has been retained by the present federal administra- 
tor, and is still in full and effective operation. 

Applications for social service positions are forwarded in the first 
instance to the personnel department of the State Relief Administra- 
tion. From there they are relayed to the certification bureau. Here 
the qualifications are evaluated and, in some cases, references are 
consulted and information is verified. Three classes of certificates 
are issued—regular, special, and provisional. Regular certificates are 
issued to all persons whose qualifications fall within the requirements 
for one of the social work classifications. In certain cases where a 
lack of the required academic and professional education prevented 
the issuing of a regular certificate, special certificates have been 
granted to persons of proved ability who have held responsible 
positions for a considerable period of time with an accredited social 
agency. Provisional certificates are issued to persons whose qualifi- 
cations seem to justify temporary classification within certain 
categories, the assumption being that by the time the original 
certificate expires, additional training or more extended experience, 
or both, will entitle the worker to a regular certificate in the ap- 
propriate classification. 

From the beginning distinctions in titles have been maintained as 
one means of differentiating between professional and non-profes- 
sional qualifications. ‘Visitors’ are those persons who have had 
little or no professional training in social work. The term “case 
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worker” is limited to those who have had definite training in social 
work or who, through years of successful experience in an accredited 
agency, have proved their capacity. In an effort to encourage ade- 
quate professional preparation, the bureau denies certificates in the 
subprofessional classification to persons under thirty years of age 
who have not had social work training. Such persons are granted 
“approval blanks” only. 

The certification procedure has been competently operated and 
has met with widespread approval. County administrators and case 
work supervisors appreciate the protection it has afforded against 
wholesale political appointments. Moreover, the certification pro- 
cedure can be used to employ workers whose residence is in other 
states. County administrators in Ohio have thus enjoyed wider lati- 
tude in engaging case workers and case supervisors than in many of 
the states where provincial policies respecting state residence are 
enforced. 

The chief criticism of the certification plan relates to the salary 
scale it prescribes. Counties were originally divided into four groups 
on a basis of population, and within each of these groups minimum 
and maximum salaries were laid down for each type of position. A 
recent revision eliminates the population classification and allows a 
wider range of salaries than was formerly permitted, but there is 
still a conviction in some of the counties that the existing arrange- 
ment is neither sufficiently generous nor sufficiently flexible. Since 
last September, Hamilton County has lost forty-two of its most ex- 
perienced workers to other jurisdictions that could offer better 
salaries. One able district supervisor in Cleveland, responsible for 
spending more than a million dollars a year in relief, and located in 
a district that requires extraordinary acumen in dealing with pres- 
sure groups and with the neighborhood, receives a salary of $2,100 


per year. 

Instead of calling upon the Division of Charities of the State De- 
partment of Welfare to develop a certification bureau, the State Re- 
lief Commission could have asked the Civil Service Commission to 
work out the problem of selecting personnel. Although ultimately 
the Civil Service Commission should control this function, it is 
probably fortunate that the pioneer work has been done under the 
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present auspices. The following quotation from a bulletin sent to 
county workers soon after the inauguration of the certification plan 
indicates that the Division of Charities recognized from the begin- 
ning that certification alone was neither a complete nor final answer: 

Certification by the Division of Charities is not a substitute for established 
Civil Service procedure. Because of the emergency, which has made it necessary 
to set up administrative machinery in the counties as quickly as possible, the 
Civil Service Commission has not called examinations. If, and when, such ex- 
aminations are held, the ratings given applicants by the commission will super- 
sede certification by the Division of Charities. 


The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 established a matching 
fund and provided for reimbursements on a quarterly basis. This 
was quite generally considered a great step forward. Previously, the 
Emergency Relief Division of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion had made funds available for only two months at a time. It was 
thought that quarterly grants would enable state and local adminis- 
trators to plan more intelligently. Unfortunately, however, the sys- 
tem of quarterly allocations was soon jettisoned. At present, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration makes funds available 
only for a month at a time, and often the local authorities do not 
know how much money they will have until several days after the 
first of the month. 

The handicap which this policy imposes is so serious that all 
administrative officers from top to bottom are at one in condemning 
it. The insecurity it promotes and the useless labor it entails are best 
seen in the district office of a large city. Let us describe the pro- 
cedure for a typical month. On or before June 10 each case worker 
is given a list of the families he carried over on relief on June 1. The 
case worker enters on this list his estimate of each family’s needs for 
July. The total need for the district for July, as thus reported by the 
case workers, is, let us say, $130,000. On June 13 the district super- 
intendent receives word that the present prospect indicates the dis- 
trict can have only $122,000 in July. Each case worker is then given 
a fresh list and is asked to submit new figures for his families that 
will bring the district total within the $122,000 now in prospect. The 
“dead line” on the revised list is 4:00 p.m. June 18. Unless all lists 
are finished before that time, it is impossible for the Columbus office 
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to get all of the checks written and returned by July 1. Any new 
families taken on after June 18 must be handled by emergency 
vouchers. The checks arrive from Columbus a day or two after the 
first of July and cover only the first half of the month. Probably on 
about the same day, the county learns for the first time the actual 
amount of the F.E.R.A. grant for July. If the grant to the county is 
considerably smaller than expected, the $122,000 originally con- 
templated for the district may be cut to $100,000. Since the checks 
for the first half of July have already been written, the case workers 
must squeeze the entire $22,000 cut out of the checks for the last 
half of July, the list of which must go to Columbus July 3. The re- 
sult is a perpetual merry-go-round. Sound administration implies 
advance planning. Under the present plan, it is impossible to look 
more than a few days ahead. 

The vexed problem of rents has received legislative attention in 
Ohio.® Some relief from the terror of eviction has been provided by 
a measure known as the Annat Law. This measure entitles landlords 
who house the destitute unemployed to obtain each month a rebate 
on their tax bill equal to one-twelfth the yearly assessment against 
the property occupied by relief clients. This arrangement does not 
extend to tenants on farm properties, and it has never been put in 
effect in Hamilton County. In other urban counties—and particu- 
larly in Cleveland—it is widely used. The state permits the counties 
to give landlords not to exceed $5.50 per family per month in cash 
rent in addition to the voucher for remission of taxes. In a recent 
month, rents were paid in behalf of 51,768 families, or 18.5 per cent 
of all relief families in the state. The average payment was $6.47 
per family, of which $2.40 was in the form of a tax voucher and $4.07 
was in cash. 

This provision respecting rent has added a new title to the vo- 
cabulary of social work. In Cleveland each district office has its 
“Annat Department” and its ‘““Annat workers.” The total amount 
remitted through these departments in Cuyahoga County in a year 
is about one million dollars. In the final analysis, the Annat Law is 
a device for obtaining increased support of the relief program from 


6 11s Ohio Laws 194 (passed March 22, 1933) and 115, Part 2, Ohio Laws 98 (passed 
September 20, 1933). 
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local taxpayers. Remission of taxes is an indirect form of subsidy. 
The amounts remitted must eventually be met, either by increasing 
the levies on other properties, by mortgaging the future, or by im- 
posing new forms of local taxation. On the other hand, it is esti- 
mated that about 44 per cent of the taxes remitted under the Annat 
Law in Cleveland would not be paid anyway, because the properties 
concerned are owned by landlords who are ai present on or near the 
poverty line. Regular payment of rents to these landlords might do 
much to restore their independence, but the legislature evidently felt 
compelled to ignore this possibility in the interest of affording im- 
mediate relief in the rent crisis. 

The reports of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration show 
that the total commitments for relief in Ohio were $44,399,312 in 
1933, and $77,333,853 in 1934. In evaluating the results of these 
vast expenditures, one leading social worker expressed the view that 
they have produced no permanently constructive improvements in 
the public welfare structure of the state. This opinion was presented 
with no attempt to apportion blame among the township trustees, 
the state relief office, the state legislature, and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. The judgment may be wrong, but it 
is unquestionably widely shared. 

Ohio is fortunate in having within her borders a considerable 
number of persons who are careful students of public welfare prob- 
lems. Some of these leaders recognize that ultimately there must be 
a sound and permanent generalized public assistance program in 
every county, with effective state supervision implemented by 
grants-in-aid from the state and federal governments. They know 
that, without this basic provision, the new social security measures 
cannot succeed. They are aware that successive encroachments upon 
the social insurance and public works provisions by destitute persons 
unqualified to participate finally wreck such schemes, in absence of 
a competent program in the field of generalized relief. In season and 
out, they have urged the need for basic public welfare measures. 
Thus far, unfortunately, their pleas apparently have not been heard 
in Washington and have been brushed aside with little or no con- 
sideration in the legislative chambers in Columbus. 

The failure to make progress toward a stabler and more permanent 
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provision is due largely to the lack of widespread public conviction 
concerning the division of responsibility that should prevail in the 
field of public welfare. The question, fundamentally, is this: Should 
the county administrative unit be a well-functioning branch of a 
state organization or should it be a locally controlled body which 
receives state funds on condition that it meets state standards? This 
question, in turn, is intimately related to the pressing problem of 
finance. Will local governments continue to bear the burden of car- 
ing for the poor or are the state and federal governments, with their 
broader taxing powers and more ample credit resources, to share the 
cost on a continuing, permanent basis? And are the federal funds 
that are so essential to these vital services to be granted for very 
brief periods in whatever amounts the central authority may de- 
termine, or will the federal government establish by statute a formu- 
la that will insure some continuity in the program and will minimize 
the personal equation in the distribution of grants? Until there is 
some crystallization of opinion respecting these fundamental issues, 
Ohio will doubtless continue to pick at the welfare problems of 1935 
with implements better suited to the pioneer conditions of the old 
Northwest Territory. 
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A CROSS-SECTION OF THE RELIEF LOAD 
IN UPSTATE NEW YORK 
EMMA 0. LUNDBERG 


ERE Macaulay’s traveler from New Zealand to visit 

WV these shores, hoping to discover what happened in the 

Great Depression, he would see among the ruins of ancient 
economic and social theories vast quantities of statistical débris 
that once comprised the facade of the relief structure we built in the 
1930's. The output of relief statistics has been stupendous in quan- 
tity and great in diversity. We have muddled through the emergency 
relief years without the foundation knowledge that we should have 
had with regard to unemployment conditions and without the possi- 
bility of relating relief plans to probable relief needs. Lacking a 
basis of fundamental facts, we have been astonished by the way in 
which relief figures have failed to conform to theories, such as season- 
al variation and orderly retreat before the oncoming industrial re- 
covery. We are without information as to the actual extent of un- 
employment, but even more are we in the dark as to the extent of in- 
dividual resources and the total man-power of resistance to the pull 
toward dependency, without which the demands on public relief 
funds might well have become insupportably large. No one knows 
how many unemployed who have not yet been forced to seek relief 
will reach the end of their resources and endurance before employ- 
ment becomes available for them through normal channels, or what 
the rate or time limit of this accession will be. 

Relief statistics have provided information on the quantity of aid 
in a given period, but for comparative purposes figures on relief 
trends are of little significance because they have not been correlated 
with the constantly shifting policies, practices, and mechanisms or 
with the varying availability of funds in each state and relief unit. 
Data on expenditures for relief may show the actual needs in a given 
area if interpreted in terms of the local standard of relief to indi- 
vidual families; they do not, except in a very general way, permit 
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comparison between different areas. Data on the number of families 
and non-family persons on relief lists at various times afford a some- 
what better index, but they, too, reflect administrative policies as 
well as economic conditions and individual resources. This has been 
illustrated by the radical changes that occurred in relief loads follow- 
ing the period of operation of the federal civil works program. Re- 
ports from various places indicate that an increase of applications 
and consequent additions to relief rolls have followed announcement 
of the transfer policy adopted in relation to the new federal works 
plan. 

Although lacking in significant sociological value, current relief 
statistics have had a very important function in furnishing clues to 
policies and practices and as indications of relief standards prevailing 
in localities and states. The methods of recording and reporting that 
have been developed during the period of state and federal partici- 
pation in emergency relief should afford a basis for a simplified plan 
when the hoped-for normal era returns and supervisory and financial 
relationships have been worked out between local relief activities and 
the permanent state welfare departments. 


RELIEF STATISTICS IN NEW YORK STATE 

Since the beginning of a system of monthly statistical reports by 
the New York State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration in 
May, 1932, the resulting data have been compiled and made avail- 
able in monthly bulletins with as much uniformity as changing prac- 
tices would permit. The primary purpose of obtaining data on ex- 
penditures and case loads has been to ascertain, in so far as relief 
figures show this, what the relief needs were in each local district so 
that the state administration, in co-operation with the local units, 
could plan to meet the needs. It has also been the purpose of these 
compilations to furnish to the local welfare officials data that would 
help them to study the record of their relief activities in relation to 
the problem in the whole state and in comparable local units. In 
addition to these two uses, the data obtained from local welfare dis- 
tricts have furnished guides to the situation in each city or county 
with respect to the adequacy of relief; practices in the granting of aid 
of various kinds; relationship between home relief (direct relief) and 
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work relief and standards prevailing in each type of relief; and the 
presumable adequacy or inadequacy of the clerical and social staffs in 
relation to the relief load. 

In New York reimbursement from state funds has been available 
since November, 1931, for practically the entire home-relief and 
work-relief load carried by local public welfare departments, with no 
exclusion on the basis of “‘unemployability.’”* The exceptions to this 
general eligibility for state aid are defined in the Administration’s 
“Rules Governing Home Relief and Work Relief”: “In calculating 
the expenditures of the Municipal Corporation for Home Relief in 
which the State is to share, the following items are excluded: old 
age relief, allowances made to mothers for the care of dependent chil- 
dren, and hospital and institutional care, where the obligation to fur- 
nish such relief is expressly imposed upon the Municipal Corporation 
by a law other than the Emergency Relief Act.” Relief to veterans 
has been reimbursable from emergency relief funds during the greater 
part of the time. The extent to which state, and later federal, par- 
ticipation has entered into local relief is shown by the fact that in 
January, 1935, non-reimbursable expenditures for relief to families 
and individuals represented about four-tenths of one per cent of the 
total public relief cost in upstate welfare districts. 

Statistical reports submitted to the state administration by the 
city and county welfare districts therefore include substantially all 
resident families and non-family persons on public relief? with the 
exception of those in the two “pension” categories, those receiving 
hospital care only, and children and adults receiving institutional 
care. 

Current relief statistics for New York State have been compiled 
for all cases dealt with during each month. But with the exception of 
the “‘Relief Census” undertaken by the State Administration for the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration in October, 1933, there 
had been no cross-section study of relief cases. The opportunity for 

* The present rate of reimbursement from federal and state funds is in general 75 


per cent of the total expenditure; the original rate was 4o per cent and later 663 per 
cent. 


2 Data on relief to federal and state transients have been obtained and compiled 
separately. 
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obtaining another census without undue cost and with a fair degree 
of accuracy came with the adoption on January 1, 1935, by the up- 
state welfare districts of revised forms which took the place of the 
“financial data card” theretofore in use. It was necessary for the 
welfare districts to fill out the new forms for each case active on the 
first day of the year, thus insuring an accurate count of relief cases on 
the given date. The new forms included certain “social” data not 
available previously, which were also incorporated in revised month- 
ly statistical reports required from each district. Greater precision 
and detail in entering facts on the individual case records made it 
possible for the districts to compile data more accurately, and by 
means of a questionnaire certain facts were obtained as of February 
I, 1935, Supplementary to the monthly report data for January. 

Cross-section data were obtained by this method only from “up- 
state’? New York—that is, all of the state outside of New York City. 
According to the 1930 United States Census the total population of 
this area was 5,657,620—63 per cent classified as urban and 37 per 
cent rural. The act creating the Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and providing for state participation in local emergency 
relief defined two types of “welfare districts,” incorporated cities and 
county areas outside of such cities, thus placing town relief activities 
under the general supervision of county commissioners of public wel- 
fare and eliminating, for purposes of state administration, about 
nine hundred town relief units. The county areas thus designated in- 
clude in their towns many “villages” with populations larger than 
those of incorporated cities. The classification of cities and counties 
is not, therefore, strictly on the basis of types of areas, but simply 
segregates the urban centers having independent municipal govern- 
ment, which comprise the greater proportion of the upstate popula- 
tion classified by the United States Census as urban. 

Because of the inadequacy or obvious inaccuracy of reports re- 
ceived from some of the 108 welfare districts, data were not corn- 
piled as of February 1 for all items covered, but efforts were con- 
tinued to obtain more precise figures. The following analyses there- 


3 The data on which this discussion is based were collected and compiled by Miss 
Martha Luginbuhl, Mrs. Elizabeth Bauhan, and Dr. A. Hackman of the statistical 
staff of the T.E.R.A. 
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fore include certain items as of February 1, and others for May 1, 
1935. For the earlier date facts are given with regard to the relief 
load and its distribution, and reasons for needing relief. The data re- 
ported for May 1 relate to the number and distribution of employ- 
able persons on relief rolls and the extent of unemployment among 
them. 

THE RELIEF LOAD, FEBRUARY I, 1935 

The data obtained as of February 1, 1935, show the relief situation 
at a time when the co-operative state and local emergency relief pro- 
gram had been in operation throughout the state for three years, and 
before changes had occurred incident to inauguration of the new 
federal works program. The relief load for the month of February 
represents the peak for the entire “emergency period. In both New 
York City and the upstate districts the number of relief cases ex- 
ceeded the number in any other month since the beginning of the 
co-operative state relief program in November, 1931. In the upstate 
districts 64 per cent of the total number of families and non-family 
persons on relief during the month received home relief, 17 per cent 
were on work relief, and 19 per cent received both forms of relief. 
The expenditure for February in the upstate districts was approxi- 
mately $5,091,000 for home relief and $3,757,000 for work relief. 

On the first of February, 1935, the active cases in New York 
State included 538,938 families and unattached persons. Of this 
total 316,438, or 59 per cent, were in New York City and 222,500, or 
4I per cent, in the upstate city and county welfare districts. 

An estimated total of 862,100 individuals were on the relief rolls 
on the given date. On the basis of the 1930 Census this number rep- 
resents 15.2 per cent of the total population of upstate New York. 

There were approximately 345,000 children under sixteen years of 
age in the families receiving relief, or 22.4 per cent of all children un- 
der sixteen years of age in the population. 

The relief cases in the upstate districts included 192,135 family 
groups, 86 per cent of the total, and 30,365 non-family persons, or 
14 per cent. The various welfare districts differed widely in the pro- 
portionate numbers of non-family persons on the relief rolls. This is 
no doubt accounted for in part by the numbers of such persons actu- 
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ally in need of relief, but it may also be explainable by differences in 
relief policies. In the six cities with populations over 100,000 the 
percentages of non-family persons ranged from 7.2 to 20.5; for this 
group of cities non-family persons comprised 16 per cent of the total 
relief cases. There was less variation in the cities with populations 
from 50,000 to 100,000 and from 25,000 to 50,000; in the former 
group non-family persons comprised 20.7 per cent of the relief cases, 
and for the smaller cities, 18.7 per cent. In the group of cities with 
populations under 25,000, 15.6 per cent of the total relief cases were 
non-family persons, the percentages in the various cities ranging 
from 0.6 to 25.7. The smallest proportion of non-family cases was 
found in the county welfare districts—1o0.8 per cent for the entire 
group, ranging from 3.8 per cent in a small rural county to 21.1 per 
cent in another county whose population was largely rural. 


URBAN AND RURAL RELIEF 


Of the families and unattached persons on relief rolls in the up- 
state welfare districts 34.7 per cent lived in cities of 100,000 and 
over; 14.0 per cent in cities of 25,000-100,000; 26.2 per cent in cities 
and villages with populations of 5,000-25,000; and 4.9 per cent in 
villages with 2,500-5,000 inhabitants. Eight per cent of the whole 
number lived in villages with less than 2,500 inhabitants, and 12.2 
per cent lived in “open country.” Thus, approximately 80 per cent 
of the total relief cases were in urban centers and 20 per cent in ru- 
ral areas. 

The six cities with populations over 100,000 comprised 26.1 per 
cent of the total upstate population, but 34.7 per cent of all relief 
cases were reported by these areas. Cities of 25,000-100,000, on the 
other hand, represented 14 per cent of the total population and prac- 
tically the same proportion of the upstate relief load. Cities and vil- 
lages with 2,500-25,000 inhabitants comprised 23.3 per cent of the 
population and carried 31.1 per cent of the total relief load. 

In this study the rural relief cases were divided into those reported 
for “villages under 2,500” and “open country”’; the latter included 
farm population and all others not living in villages. The rural popu- 
lation comprised 36.5 per cent of the total upstate population, while 
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only 20.2 per cent of the relief cases came from rural areas (see 
Table I). 
TABLE I 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION AND OF RELIEF 
CASES, UPSTATE WELFARE DISTRICTS IN NEW YORK 
STATE, FEBRUARY 1, 1935 














Percentage Percentage 
Upstate Welfare Districts of of 
Population Relief Cases 
Ln Re ee Ree eR 100.0 100.0 
TERMIN 95e 525 Cis HA Bt aE Ra 63.5 79.8 
Cities iOVET 100,600... .o:s.5 08 sass 26.1 34-7 
Cities 25,000-100,000........... 14.1 14.0 
Cities and villages, 5,000-25,000. . 17.8 26.2 
Villages 2,500-5,000............ 5.5 4.9 
| oc EAS Pes ee cri eee ene aeae eee Caereary 36.5 20.2 
Villages under 2,500............ ‘4 8.0 
ODEN COUMEEY 6.8. 2 5 6c cece sid . 12.2 











* According to the United States Census classification, “incorporated places 
under 2,500”’ contained 6.4 per cent of the total population of upstate New York; 
30.1 per cent lived “outside incorporated places.’ Rural farm population, included 
in the latter, comprised 12.3 per cent of total ——— population in 1930. It is not 
possible to compare this distribution with the classification used in this table, since 
the Census figures combine “unincorporated’’ villages and “‘open country”’ other 
than farms. The relief census, on the other hand, did not obtain farm population 
separate from other “open country.”’ The “Financial and Social Data Records” 
now in use would permit making this division in a special compilation. 


REASONS FOR NEEDING RELIEF 


The reason for needing relief was reported for 210,420 of the 
families or unattached persons on the relief rolls as of February 
I, 1935. It was assumed that conditions other than unemploy- 
ment were reported only when lack of work was not the primary 
factor. It is obvious, therefore, that the percentages given for cate- 
gories other than unemployment do not show the actual weight of 
each type of disability as a cause of dependency, since they include 
only those cases where lack of work was not the precipitating cause 
of dependency (see Table II). 

Employment conditions.—Of the total 210,420 cases for which in- 
formation was obtained, 166,733, or 79.2 per cent, were reported to 
have required relief because of unemployment or insufficient work. 
This figure may be assumed to represent substantially the propor- 
tionate number of cases in which adequate employment might pro- 
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vide for all of the relief needs. But it must be recognized that, where- 
as unemployment may have been the original cause of dependency 
upon public relief, some of those included in this category may have 
become unemployable during the months or years since they last 
worked. Given the necessary resources for special forms of employ- 
ment, some of those included under ‘‘physical disability,” ‘mental 
disability,” and “old age” might be self-supporting in whole or in 
part. In the group for which “illness” is given as the reason for need- 
ing relief there may be many whose disability is temporary and who 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO REASON FOR NEEDING RE- 
LIEF; ACTIVE CASES ON PUBLIC RELIEF ROLLS IN UP- 
STATE NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 1, 1935 














Reasons for Needing Relief ~ ber af Per Cent 
ases 

TEGEMD 5 a. sis9 ties rains rn ere 210,420 100.0 
Unemployment.................. 147,593 70.1 
Irregular employment............. 10,194 4.8 
Part-time employment............ 8,946 4-3 
TOW CARING oa 50.6 sis os hoes eis 12,636 6.0 
Labor disputes................... 174 o.I 
Es oe arti dc Slut etd oe oinl ic 8,245 3-9 
Dependent mother and children. ... 6,482 ZI 
Physical disability................ 7,822 a9 
Mental disability................. 965 0.5 
[1 OO GRR ear aparare are rere: 5,439 2.6 
MOE sects. ete oe seks Wes 1,924 0.9 











should be added to the employable group. It is probable that the 
borderline cases in each group would offset each other and that about 
80 per cent of the whole number of relief cases could be removed from 
the public relief rolls were employment available that would furnish 
sufficient income for the support of these families or individuals. 
In addition to the 70.1 per cent of the total relief cases attributed 
to unemployment, the 4.8 per cent reported as having irregular em- 
ployment, and the 4.3 per cent with “partial employment,” presum- 
ably regular but on a part-time basis, an astonishingly large number 
—6.o per cent of the total cases—were ascribed to “low earnings.” It 
is likely that this group includes many who should have been classi- 
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fied as having irregular or partial employment. Mental or physical 
incapacity to earn wages that are available for normal workers may 
explain the situation in some cases in which relief may properly be 
used to supply the deficiency. Without careful study of the cases 
listed in this category the figures resulting from the present inquiry 
should not be given too much weight as indicating the prevalence of 
the practice of, or the need for, augmenting inadequate wages by 
relief grants. But whatever the number would have been if the item 
had been interpreted as it was intended to be, the reports show the 
need for detailed study of the question of subsidy of low wages by re- 
lief. This is no new problem in relief administration. Conditions 
now existing make it necessary to be particularly alert to the dangers 
involved in relief supplementation of wages that are too low to af- 
ford a decent standard of living. 

Labor disputes created unemployment that accounted for the 
presence of 174 families or individuals on the relief rolls. This num- 
ber represents only a very small percentage of the entire relief load, 
but it shows that the welfare districts in the state met this problem 
as it arose. 

Regional differences in employment conditions as a cause of de- 
pendency.—Unemployment as a reason for needing relief was most 
prevalent in the group of cities with populations from 50,000 to 
100,000; 78.9 per cent of the total relief cases in these areas as com- 
pared with 70.1 per cent for the entire upstate relief load. The low- 
est percentage was found in the group of cities with populations from 
25,000 to 50,000, with the cities over 100,000 next in order—65.1 per 
cent and 67.9 per cent, respectively. Cities under 25,000 and the 
county welfare districts‘ had similar percentages of unemployed— 
71.1 per cent and 70.9 per cent, respectively. 

There was a striking similarity in the percentages of relief cases 
in each type of area attributed to irregular employment, partial em- 
ployment and low earnings. Of the cases resulting from labor dis- 
putes 110 of the total 174 were reported for the group of cities with 
populations over 100,000 (see Table III). 


4 “County welfare districts” at the time of this study included 51 per cent of the total 
upstate population. Cities and villages with populations from 2,500 to 25,000 comprised 
28 per cent of the total “county” population, and 72 per cent was rural, 
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Old age.—Old age was given as the reason for needing relief in 
8,245 Cases—3.g9 per cent of the total. The inquiry was not detailed 
enough to show the meaning of this in relation to the state’s old age 
relief program. It may be assumed that in a considerable proportion 
of the cases listed as ‘‘old age” the aged heads of families or unat- 
tached persons were not eligible for the special form of state and local 
relief, either because they had not yet reached the specified age or 
for some other reason. Emergency relief has been given to many 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES IN WHICH THE NEED FOR RELIEF WAS ATTRIBUTED 
TO EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS, UPSTATE NEW YORK WELFARE DIs- 
TRICTS BY POPULATION GROUPS, FEBRUARY 1, 1935 








PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RELIEF CASES ATTRIBUTED TO 
EmMPLoyMENT CONDITIONS 











PopuLatTion Groups 
Un- Irregular | Partial 
Low Labor 
Total employ- | Employ- | Employ- Weare | Dikgetes 
ment ment ment 
Total upstate........ 85.3 70.1 4.8 4.3 6.0 0.1 
Cities: 
100,000 and over....... 83.0 67.9 3.8 4.2 6.9 0.2 
50,000-100,000......... go. 78.9 3.8 2.4 Cae Saar cee 
25,000-§0,000. .....5..-- 82.9 65.1 4.9 5.6 a4 o.I 
Under 25,000.......... 85.3 71.1 4-7 39 fo | eee ee 
County welfare districts...| 86.5 70.9 5.9 4.5 [ey el Pee 























families including a person who received old age relief; this relief was 
not supposed to be supplementary to the grant made for the aged 
person, but to provide aid for other members of the household. In 
cases of this type where there was unemployment the need for emer- 
gency relief would presumably have been attributed to unemploy- 
ment and not to old age. 

The large number of cases in which the reason for needing relief 
was given as “old age,” questionable though some of the reports may 
be, suggests the need for detailed study of the situation, especially 
from the point of view of extension of the special form of old age re- 
lief both as to number and types of cases included and the amount 
of aid given to individuals or families. The program contemplated 
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by the federal social security bill will undoubtedly bring about 
changes that will remove from general relief rolls many of the cases 
now receiving aid in whole or in part from emergency relief. 

Dependent mothers and children.—It would be taking too hopeful a 
view of the precision of data collected by the method used in this 
study to assume that the 3.1 per cent of the total cases defined as 
“dependent mother and children’ represent an accurate account 
of the extent to which dependency due to the father’s death, absence 
from the home, or physical or mental disability entered into the re- 
lief picture. It is probable, however, that the number of such cases re- 
ported—7,ooo, including an estimate for non-reporting areas—ap- 
proximates the number of cases on relief rolls of the type that 
might receive mothers’ allowances under a broader inclusion than 
the state law now affords. This is borne out by analysis of data ob- 
tained in the F.E.R.A. relief census for October, 1933.5 It is impos- 
sible to tell what proportion of these families were receiving moth- 
ers’ allowances, supplementary aid being given from emergency re- 
lief funds, or what part of the remainder would be eligible for aid 
under the provisions of the state mothers’ allowance law and present 
local administrative policies. It should be noted here that the State 
Department of Social Welfare and the Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration have collaborated since the beginning of the state re- 
lief program to combat tendencies to shift mothers’ allowance cases 
over to the emergency relief lists. Comparison of the results in New 
York State and in other states for which information has been made 
available indicates that this special form of aid to dependent children 
in their own homes has held its own in New York State during the 
depression years with outstanding success. It is a matter of note 
that the number of families receiving mothers’ allowances annually 
has shown a steady increase. The total number of families receiving 
allowances in New York State in 1934 was 24 per cent larger than the 
number in 1931, the year in which the emergency relief program was 
initiated. The number of families aided annually was more than 
doubled in the ten-year period from 1925 to 1934. 

Nevertheless, emphasis should be given to the fact that in upstate 


5 Unpublished analysis made by the author of this article. 
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New York 7,000 families of mothers with young children received 
emergency relief to meet their entire needs or supplementary to 
mothers’ allowances, while there were approximately 4,800 such 
families receiving mothers’ allowances as of January 1, 1935. Obvi- 
ously there is need for greater provision for aid to families in which 
the breadwinner is dead, absent from the home, or physically or 
mentally disabled. The findings of this study and the data obtained 
in the October, 1933, relief census indicate that the need is threefold: 
(1) adequate funds for aid to all needy families eligible under the 
state law, with more liberal local policies; (2) more adequate aid to 
individual families so that their needs may be provided for without 
recourse to relief funds; (3) broadening the inclusion of the state 
mothers’ allowance law so that grants may be made to a larger num- 
ber of the families needing this form of security relief. 

Physical and mental disability.—Physical disability, mental dis- 
ability, or illness was given as the reason for needing relief in 6.8 per 
cent of the total cases. It has been stated that “emergency relief” 
under the state program in New York has covered the entire field of 
local home and work relief with the exception of the two “pension”’ 
categories. It may therefore be assumed that the cases in which the 
need for relief resulted from physical or mental disability or, to a 
smaller extent, from illness, are those that would come to the public 
welfare departments for aid during “normal” times. This is true also 
of a certain proportion of those classified as ‘dependent mothers and 
children” and “old age” who are ineligible for aid under present state 
laws or local interpretations or for whom adequate provision is not 
made. 

Not until there are sufficient employment opportunities so that all 
who are able to work can have jobs wiil we be able to answer the 
question as to the number of unemployed who have become unem- 
ployable because of illness or mental] strain during the time of their 
unemployment. Absence of data for the pre-depression years makes 
it impossible to tell what the increase has been in “unemployables” 
on relief rolls during the past five years. There can be no question 
but that the “permanent” public relief load has been augmented 
greatly during these years of stress and insecurity and that the bur- 
den will be abnormally large for a long time to come. 
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EMPLOYABILITY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Data were obtained from each of the upstate welfare districts with 
regard to the number of families on the relief rolls as of May 1, 1935, 
in which there were “employable”? members, and the number of sin- 
gle or unattached persons who were “‘employable.”’ The returns from 
40 of the 108 welfare districts were excluded from tabulation because 
of apparent inaccuracies, but the 68 cities and counties for which re- 
ports were compiled are representative of the various types of wel- 
fare districts throughout the state. Definition of “employable”’ pre- 
sented some difficulty because of the absence of specific instructions 
in connection with registration with the National Re-employment 
Service. The result was a ‘‘common-sense”’ rather than a technically 
uniform inclusion, following the practice that had prevailed in the 
N.R.S. In general, a person was not considered to be employable if 
under eighteen years of age with no previous employment, if in- 
capacitated from gainful labor, physically or mentally or by rea- 
son of age. Mothers of young children were not included as employ- 
able. 

The data analyzed covered 149,148 relief cases—71 per cent of the 
total number of cases on relief rolls as of May 1, 1935. This number 
included 126,248 family groups and 22,900 unattached persons. In 
go per cent of the families there were one or more employable 
members, on the basis of the definition of “employable” in use in 
each locality in connection with registration of persons on relief by 
the National Re-employment Service. Of the unattached persons on 
relief rolls 81 per cent were classified as employable. 

Reports were obtained with regard to unemployment in the 113,- 
220 family groups in which one or more members were classified as 
employable. In 97 per cent of these families there was unemploy- 
ment on May 1. The remaining 3 per cent presumably included some 
in which work had been obtained too recently to permit removal of 
the family from the relief roll. In 68 per cent of the families the un- 
employed member was the head of the household; in 24 per cent the 
head and some other member or members of the family were unem- 
ployed; and in 8 per cent a member or members other than the head. 

The data on families with employable members and unemploy- 
ment among them are summarized as follows: 
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126,248 families were included in study 
113,220 families had employable members—88 per cent of all relief families 
109,879 families of those with employable members in which there was unem- 
ployment—97 per cent of all families with employable members. These 
included: 
74,822 families in which the head was the only member unemployed—68 per 
cent of all families in which there was unemployment 
26,692 families in which the head and some other member or members were 
unemployed—z24 per cent of all families with unemployment 
8,365 families in which unemployed members did not include the head—8 per 
cent of all families with unemployment 


The proportionate numbers of families with one or more employ- 
able members differed significantly in the various types of areas. The 
percentages were the same for the group of cities with populations of 
100,000 and over and for the county welfare districts—8g per cent. 
In cities of 50,000-100,000 there were employable persons in 94 per 
cent of the families; in cities of 25,000-50,000, in g1 per cent; and 
in cities with less than 25,000 inhabitants, 94 per cent of the fam- 
ilies had employable members. 

The 22,900 unattached persons for whom information was obtained 
included 18,597 classified as employable—81 per cent of the total. 
On May 1, 94 per cent of these employable persons were unemployed. 

Detailed information was not obtained regarding the number of 
unemployed persons in each family, so that it is not possible to give 
an accurate figure on the total number of unemployed persons in- 
cluded in the cases covered by this study. By means of an estimate 
that probably errs on the side of conservatism it may be assumed 
that the total number of employable persons on relief rolls in the up- 
state welfare districts who were unemployed on May 1, 1935, was at 
least 250,000, including heads of families, other members of house- 
hold groups, and unattached persons. 

A new phase in the cycle of changes in relief methods is now be- 
ginning. Significant developments may be expected when the new 
federal works program has gotten under way and the state and lo- 
cal relief agencies have progressed in their task of readjusting the 
relief mechanism to meet the needs of those who are unable to work 
or who cannot be given work under this plan. 


New York STATE TEMPORARY EMERGENCY 
RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 














THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL 
ASPECTS OF CERTAIN TYPES OF OUT- 
DOOR RELIEF IN CALIFORNIA 


FRANCES CAHN 
MALCOLM M. DAVISSON 


types of outdoor relief has been transferred from local to 

state and/or federal agencies. In addition to these admin- 
istrative changes the financial problem has been brought to the fore 
as a result of the recent pressure on government budgets, and the 
whole question of federal, state, and local financial responsibility has 
been acute. Little definite information, however, is available re- 
garding the effect of the depression on either the administration or 
the financing of relief to certain categorical groups. This study in 
California was undertaken to determine how public outdoor relief 
to specific classes, namely, the aged, the sick, the tubercular, the 
blind, the unemployed, and the dependent child was dealt with in 
1930 and the subsequent changes since that date. 

To obtain as comparable data as possible a questionnaire’ was sent 
to the clerk of the board of supervisors of each of the fifty-eight 
counties in the state, asking how certain types of outdoor relief were 
administered and financed in 1930 and the changes which had oc- 
curred between that time and June 30, 1934. Responses were re- 
ceived from fifty-two counties, or 89.6 per cent of the total number. 
Those not replying,? however, were counties representing sparsely 
settled areas, evidenced by the fact that their population constituted 
only 2.2 per cent of that of the entire state. The following discussion 
of the administration and financial aspects of outdoor relief will be 
limited to fifty-one counties. Alpine County, because of its small 


Di the past few years the administration of certain 


1 First questionnaire sent to all counties October 3, 1934. Subsequent ones were sent 
to those not responding, December 19, 1934, February 14, 1935, and March 21, 1935. 
2 Calaveras, Inyo, King, Mariposa, San Luis Obispo, and Ventura. 
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number of inhabitants (241 in 1930), has no official agency handling 
its relief problems. 

While the prime purpose of this article is to consider the admin- 
istrative and financial aspects of outdoor relief in California, it is 
important, in order to view our present-day situation, to see what 
legislative provisions have been made for the groups aforementioned. 
A summary will be presented of the historical development in Cali- 
fornia of the public care of children, the indigent sick and aged, the 
unemployed, the tubercular, and the blind. To clarify some of the 
points the subject will be considered under four divisions: (1) His- 
torical Development; (2) Administration of Certain Types of Out- 
door Relief; (3) Expenditures for Certain Types of Outdoor Relief; 
and (4) Conclusions. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Dependent children —Outdoor relief for dependent children was 
not established by statute until the twentieth century, although for 
many years it had been countenanced by administrative regulation 
granting aid to orphans maintained in private homes. Early in Cali- 
fornia’s statehood private institutions for the care of orphans were 
established; and state aid, dependent upon the lobbying strength of 
the various institutions, was granted. To protect the treasury from 
legislative pilfering through private grants, a system of per capita 
apportionment to private and public institutions was established. 
In 1870 the amount of this apportionment was $50 a year for each 
orphan and $25 for each half-orphan,‘ and the age limit was fixed at 
fourteen years. This amount was later increased to $100 for each 
orphan and $75 for each half-orphan,' a figure which prevailed with- 
out change until 1919. 

Although no provision was made in the statutes for care in private 
homes, a court decision in 1888 interpreted the law granting state 
aid to permit grants to be made not only to orphanages, but also to 
counties for the care of orphans and half-orphans not in institutions.° 
Thus the practice of granting outdoor relief developed, although 
specific provision was not made by statute until 1913.’ 


3 Fifteenth Census of the United States 1930, Population, Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 242. 
4 Calif. Stats., 1869-70, c. 326. 6 County of Yolo v. Dunn, 77 Cal. 133. 
5 Ibid., 1875-76, c. 492. 7 Calif. Stats., 1913, c. 323. 
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In 1903 provision was made for the licensing of homes for children 
by the county board of health or county health officers;® and ten 
years later the State Board of Charities and Corrections was given 
the power to license and prescribe conditions under which such 
licenses should be granted.° 

In 1913 a residence requirement of three years was established’° 
(later changed to two years). The age limit of fourteen years, which 
had prevailed since 1876, was raised to fifteen years in 1917" and to 
sixteen years in 1921." In 1919 state aid was increased to $120 a 
year for each orphan, half-orphan, and abandoned child;"3 and in 
1920 a constitutional amendment was passed which added the chil- 
dren of tubercular and permanently incapacitated parents to those 
eligible for state aid. No further changes in the amount of state aid 
or in age limits have been made to date. In addition to state aid of 
$10 a month for children under sixteen years of age who meet certain 
qualifications, supplemental county aid may be given, the amount 
varying with local conditions and the pressure of other demands 
upon the sources of county revenue. 

Care of the indigent sick and aged——The burden of caring for the 
indigent sick and aged proved a pressing problem early in Cali- 
fornia’s existence as a state because of the rapid influx of population 
and the hazardous conditions of life in the early mining communities. 
Because of the absence of county and local governments able to 
assume the responsibility, relief was entirely a state function from 
1850 to 1853, care being given in two state hospitals after 1851. 
From 1853'4 to 1883 the relief of indigents was in the hands of the 
county boards of supervisors, who were empowered to raise the 
necessary funds by the levy of poll or property taxes, or both." 

To obtain a more uniform pattern of indigent relief and to prevent 


8 Thid., 1903, C. 239. 1 Tbid., 1917, C. 472. 
9 Ibid., 1913, c. 69. 2 Tbid., 192I, c. 890. 
10 Tbid., 1917, C. 323. 13 Tbid., 1919, C. 292. 


14 A state marine hospital was maintained in San Francisco until 1855, but only a 
limited part of the indigent population was served by this institution. 

ts The proceeds of a passenger commutation tax were distributed to the counties in 
proportion to population until 1874. This tax was levied on the owners of ships entering 
the port of San Francisco in lieu of bonds required of all passengers to reimburse the 
counties, cities, or towns for any expense incurred for their relief or support. 
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the growth of powerful lobbies designed to secure special appropria- 
tions for institutions giving care to indigents, the Constitution of 
1879 provided that the legislature might grant aid to institutions 
maintained for the support of indigents, provided the aid were 
granted by a uniform rule and proportioned to the number of in- 
mates. It was further provided that whenever any county, city, or 
town should provide support for indigents, the same pro rata ap- 
propriation should be granted.”® Pursuant to this grant of power the 
legislature in 1883 provided for state aid of $100 a person a year;?” 
and about $3,000,000 was disbursed as state aid from 1883 to 1895. 
In 1895, as a result of continued demands for economy, state aid was 
discontinued and full county responsibility again prevailed. 

In 1901 the Indigent Act was passed, providing that counties 
should support all paupers not supported by their own means, by 
relatives or friends, or by state or private institutions;"* and this re- 
sponsibility of the county boards of supervisors was further affirmed 
by a similar statute in 1917.7? 

It was not until 1929 that the state re-entered the field of relief 
to the indigent aged. In that year state aid was granted to every in- 
digent person seventy years of age or over, resident continuously in 
the state for fifteen years. State aid amounted to a sum not in excess 
of $180 a person a year, and the county was required to match the 
grant;?° at present this provision remains in force and responsibility 
is again divided between the state and the counties. Public outdoor 
relief for the indigent sick and aged is characteristic of all counties 
except San Francisco, but there is little uniformity as to the methods 
of distribution. The law does not specify the amount of aid to be 
granted to persons ineligible for state aid, but here, as in the case of 
dependent children, the amount is generally small (and frequently 
given in kind) because of the multitude of demands upon the county 
budgets. 

The unemployed —Beginning in 1870, the problem of caring for the 
unemployed in California became serious. The state was called upon 
to assist various localities and small grants were made by the 


6 Constitution of California, 1879, Art. IV, sec. 22. 
17 Calif. Stats., 1883, c. 96. 19 Tbid., 1917, C. 252. 
18 Thid., IQOI, C. 210. 20 Thid., 1929, C. 530. 
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legislature” to an increasing number of benevolent societies organ- 
ized in the state. These state grants to local societies were continued 
until the adoption of the new constitution in 1879,” which prohibited 
grants of that character. From that time until the present depres- 
sion no assistance was given by the state. 

Prior to the establishment of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration in March, 1933, the relief of the unemployed in Cali- 
fornia was handled upon the same basis and by the same agencies 
which had been established earlier in the history of the state to 
administer indigent aid. This system consisted of county agencies 
expending county funds, with the exception of the city and county 
of San Francisco, where private agencies administered a combination 
of public and private funds. With the establishment of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, the direction of unemployment 
relief in California was placed in the hands of a state emergency 
relief administrator, appointed by the governor and approved by the 
federal emergency relief administrator. Assisting him in the de- 
termination of relief policies is a state emergency relief commission 
of eleven members, appointed by the governor and approved by 
federal authorities. Upon the recommendation of the state commis- 
sion, emergency relief directors and committees were appointed by 
the county boards of supervisors in those counties of the state which 
received federal funds for unemployment relief. 

With the creation of the Civil Works Administration in 1933, the 
administrator of the F.E.R.A. in California became administrator 
of the C.W.A. He utilized the emergency relief machinery and desig- 
nated each director and county committee as the local Civil Works 
Administration agency. 

During the three months that the Civil Works Administration 
program was in operation in California, 160,000 persons were em- 
ployed in various activities. Of this number 70,578 were transferred 
from relief rolls, while 89,422 secured employment through the 
National Re-employment service.” 


1 Tbid., 1869-70, C. 520, SEC. I. 

22 Constitution of California, 1879, Art. IV, sec. 22. 

23 California State Civil Works Administration, Summary Report .... November 
27, 1933, to March 29, 1934 (mim.), p. 81. Edward Macauley, Civil Works Administra- 
tor for California. 
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The C.W.A. ended March 31, 1934, and was supplanted by a 
federal program in each state. 

The blind—wWhile institutional care and training in crafts and 
trades had been provided for the blind over a long period of time, no 
systematic development of outdoor relief came until 1919, when 
county pensions of $150 a person a year were established.*4 This 
figure was later increased to $180 a year.’5 In 1929, the legislature 
established a system of state and county aid, available to any blind 
person sixteen years of age or over, residing in the county in which 
application was made for one year prior to application, or if the 
person became blind while not a resident of California, one year in 
the county and ten years in the state immediately preceding applica- 
tion for aid.” The amount of state aid was to be based on need, but 
was not to exceed $300 a person a year.?” In every instance, the 
county matches the state grant. In 193:, an amendment provided 
that a needy blind person sixteen years of age or over could secure 
state and county aid if he had lived in the county six months, if his 
blindness occurred while in the state. However, if it occurred while 
he was not a resident of California, the same residence requirement 
applied as in the 1929 law.”* 

The tubercular —No legislative measure has ever been passed for 
outdoor relief for the tubercular in California. Although the Indigent 
Act of 1901 had placed upon the counties the sole responsibility of 
caring for the indigent sick, the counties took no adequate steps to 
meet the problem, but continued to hope for a state subsidy, and 
bills were repeatedly put forward to establish state hospitals for 
tubercular patients. 

The only other provision, and this concerns itself solely with in- 
door care of the tubercular, was made in 1915, when the state 
adopted a program of granting a subsidy of $3.00 a week for each 
resident tubercular indigent given care in a hospital or ward, pro- 
viding that this care met the standards prescribed by the State Board 
of Health.”9 


24 Calif. Stats., 1919, C. 144. 27 Tbid. 
38 [bid., 1921, C. 510. 28 Tbid., 1931, c. 882. 
% Tbid., 1929, C. 529. 29 Ibid., 1915, c. 766, sec. 3. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF OUTDOOR RELIEF 


In some counties of California one agency administered one type 
of relief and a second agency another, or two or more agencies acted 
jointly. Hence, no attempt will be made to consider these categorical 
groups as a unit in respect to the administration of outdoor relief, 
but an effort will be made to discuss the problem in terms of the type 
of assistance rendered. 


TABLE I 


ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN TYPES OF OUTDOOR RELIEF IN 
FIFTY-ONE COUNTIES OF CALIFORNIA, 1930 
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“ r Certain of the counties returning the questionnaire did not give complete information for all types of 
relief. 


Table I shows how outdoor relief was administered in 1930 in 
fifty-one counties of the state. It is noted from the tabulation that 
in 1930, in over 40 per cent of the counties, all indicated types of 
assistance were handled by welfare departments responsible to 
boards of supervisors. Likewise, in over 15 per cent of the counties, 
aid to specific groups was rendered by the boards of supervisors, and 
that in approximately 10 per cent of the counties outdoor relief to 
the aged, sick, children, handicapped, and the unemployed was ad- 
ministered by welfare departments in co-operation with lay com- 
missions. Thus, in over 70 per cent of the counties outdoor relief to 
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the above designated classes was administered by three agencies: 
the boards of supervisors, welfare departments with supervisors, and 
welfare departments with lay commissions. In the remaining num- 
ber of counties, a county agent acting alone or in conjunction with 
the board of supervisors or with the welfare department handled 
relief. 

More combined agencies administered relief to the indigent sick 
than to any other group. In 17.7 per cent of the counties this was 
found to be the case. It was likewise seen that neither a public- 
health nurse nor a health department was responsible in any of the 
counties for the handling of outdoor relief to the aged, or to depend- 
ent children, although in the care of the sick, the tubercular, the 
blind, and the unemployed, these agencies were responsible in ap- 
proximately 2 per cent of the counties. 

Complete data were obtained for the administration of outdoor 
relief to the aged and the indigent sick, but there were not sufficient 
data available relating to the administration of care for the tubercu- 
lar in 13.8 per cent of the counties, aid to the blind and children in 
3.9 per cent and 1.9 per cent of the counties respectively, and the 
manner of rendering assistance to the unemployed in 1.9 per cent of 
the counties. 

In twenty-nine counties, or 57 per cent of the total number con- 
sidered, no changes occurred in the administration of the above 
enumerated types of relief between 1930 and June 30, 1934. In ten 
counties, the only alteration in dealing with relief consisted in the 
state emergency relief administration assuming responsibility for the 
care of the unemployed, while in an additional twelve counties some 
definite new policy was adopted in the administration of relief to one 
or more groups. In Alameda County, the functions of the institu- 
tions commission (established in 1917) were expanded, and since 
1934 they have had charge of the sick, the tubercular, and children’s 
work. In this year also, a charities commission was appointed by the 
board of supervisors in the county to handle aid to the aged, the 
blind, and to care for the unemployables. In addition, the state 
emergency relief administration cared for those unemployed who 
were able to work. Family relief in San Francisco County prior to 
1933 was administered through private agencies. With the appropri- 
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ation of state and federal funds, however, certain federal-state 
standards were set up. Public-relief funds had to be expended by 
public agencies; thus, the administration of emergency relief by 
private agencies was discontinued and a public agency under a 
citizens’ advisory relief committee was organized to administer relief 
to all cases of unemployment and destitution. 

Since 1930, Monterey County has established a welfare depart- 
ment, under the supervision of a welfare commission composed of 
five lay members and two supervisors. Del Norte, Siskiyou, Te- 
hama, and Tuolumne have also instituted county-welfare depart- 
ments. In Sonoma County, all kinds of aid were handled by a social 
service commission working under a secretary until 1933, when the 
lay commission was abolished and a director of social service ap- 
pointed by and made responsible to the board of supervisors. In 
1934, the supervisors of Lake County appointed a special agent to 
register the unemployed and attempt to find employment for them. 
In Los Angeles County the only change since 1930 in the policies of 
administering outdoor relief was that during 1933-34 unemployment 
cases were handled by the welfare department under joint supervi- 
sion of a lay commission and the federal agency. San Diego County 
has augmented its welfare commission to nine members, five of whom 
are supervisors. In November, 1933, Santa Barbara abolished the 
lay commission that previously had handled all cases, and today, 
with the exception of unemployment cases, which are handled by a 
newly appointed lay commission and a director, all relief in this 
county is administered by the welfare department in co-operation 
with the board of supervisors. 


EXPENDITURES FOR OUTDOOR RELIEF 


Dependent children—No figures are available regarding the 
amount of state aid given solely for outdoor relief to dependent chil- 
dren. However, the following table presents the amount of state aid 
granted both for indoor and outdoor relief in California from 1880 to 
1934, according to biennial reports of the California State Controller 
and reports of the California State Department of Social Welfare. 

In addition to state aid of $10.00 a month for children under six- 
teen years of age who meet certain qualifications, supplemental 
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county aid may be given, the amount of such aid varying with 
different food prices, rents, etc., in the localities of the state. From a 
questionnaire submitted to county officials in October, 1934, the 
following results were secured: sixteen counties match state aid with 
county funds; seven counties make no provision for supplemental 
county aid; twenty-eight counties grant supplemental aid where 
budget deficiencies indicate need; six counties failed to respond, and 
the policy of one county in this respect was unknown. These seven 
counties were, for the most part, not densely populated. Together, 
they represent but 2.2 per cent of the state’s population. 











TABLE II 
STATE AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN, 1880-1934 
Percentage of 
Year Ended June 30 — a Total State 
tate Aid 
Budget 
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An examination of the budgets of the twenty-eight counties grant- 
ing supplemental aid where budget deficiencies appear, however, in- 
dicated that the pressure on revenue sources is so heavy that such 
aid is ordinarily small in amount. This is further substantiated by 
figures released by the Department of Social Welfare showing the 
average of state and county aid per child for December, 1934. 
Figures available for twenty-three of the twenty-eight counties 
showed the following results for children cared for at home by 
mothers: four counties gave supplemental aid averaging less than 
$1.00 per child for the month of December; nine counties gave sup- 
plemental aid of from $1.00 to $1.99 per child; four counties gave 
supplemental aid of from $2.00 to $2.99 per child; six counties gave 
supplemental aid of more than $3.00 per child. These figures include 
also small amounts contributed for children ineligible for state aid; 
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hence, the aid given supplemental to state subsidies is somewhat less 
than the report would indicate. 

It is interesting to observe that there is no definite relationship 
between the size or resources of the county and its policy regarding 
aid to dependent children. Some of the largest and most prosperous 
counties make scant provision; several of the counties notably defi- 
cient in taxable resources match state aid dollar for dollar. 

The counties make provision out of their own funds for children 
ineligible for state aid, but here, too, provision is usually small in 
amount because of the pressure on county budgets. This aid is fre- 
quently supplied in kind. 

Indigent sick and aged.—Little detailed information was available 
regarding the cost of care for the indigent sick and aged. According 
to Financial Transactions of Municipalities and Counties, issued by 
the California State Controller’s Department, the cost of caring for 
this group outside of almshouses rose from $906,494 to $26,491,283 
during the period from 1915 to 1933. 

The explanation of this rapid increase lies in the fact that during 
the earlier period aid was entirely a matter of county responsibility, 
while since 1929 the counties have been required to match dollar for 
dollar the amount of state aid paid to persons within their jurisdic- 
tion. Here, as in many other fields, increasing state participation 
has brought a higher level of county provision, and hence a higher 
cost. 

Unemployed—As has been stated previously, the unemployed 
were cared for by the same agencies which had administered indigent 
aid, prior to March, 1933. From March to November, 1933, ap- 
propriations for unemployment aid were used for direct or work 
relief. This assistance was financed out of county and federal funds, 
and was given through the county relief authorities. In the thirty- 
four counties receiving federal aid in October, 1933, one-third of the 
expenditures for unemployment relief was financed by federal funds, 
and two-thirds by county funds.*° The other twenty-four counties 
assumed the entire cost of unemployment relief themselves. In No- 
vember, 1933, funds became available to the counties under the 


3° California State Civil Works Administration, op. cit., p. 14. 
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state bond act for unemployment relief3* which authorized a sum of 
$20,000,000 to be made available in the form of loans to counties and 
municipalities in administering relief work. During this month, state 
funds accounted for approximately 61 per cent of the total amount, 
federal funds, approximately 32 per cent, and county funds, about 
7 per cent.” 

Summarizing the grants appropriated by the federal government 
for unemployment relief in California from January, 1933, through 
June, 1934, it may be stated of the $78,904,221 made available to the 
state during these seventeen months, $9,800,259 was received from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, $40,000,000 from the 
Public Works Administration for civil works projects, and $29,103,960 
from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Blind and tubercular—The questionnaire submitted, as well as 
published reports by county and local officials, do not give sufficient 
data to warrant any discussion of financial provision for these 
groups. 


From the foregoing discussion, certain conclusions may be 
reached: 

1. Outdoor relief is provided for the indigent sick and aged and 
the blind by a system of state aid with the counties required by law 
to provide a sum equal to that received from the state. Outdoor re- 
lief to dependent children is provided by state aid, but the counties 
are not required by law to match the grants. 

2. There is no provision made for outdoor relief for the tubercular 
in California. 

3. In 1930 in practically 75 per cent of the counties, outdoor relief 
to the categorical groups already enumerated was administered by 
three agencies: boards of supervisors, welfare departments acting 
with supervisors, and welfare departments with lay commissions. 
Thus it is seen that, in the majority of counties of California, organ- 
ized administrative machinery exists to care for the needy classes. 


3 Calif. Stats., 1933, C. 207, sec. I. 

32 California State Civil Works Administration, op. cit., p. 14. 

33 California State Emergency Relief Administration, Monthly Bulletin on Relief 
Statistics, Vol. I, No. 1 (August, 1934), p. 4. 
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4. In 57 per cent of the counties considered, no changes occurred 
in the administration of the above enumerated types of relief be- 
tween 1930 and 1934. In 20 per cent of the counties the only change 
in the handling of relief consisted in the S.E.R.A.’s assuming re- 
sponsibility for care of the unemployed, while in an additional 23 per 
cent of the counties some definite new policy was adopted in the 
four-year interval. 

5. The cost of providing outdoor relief for the indigent sick and 
aged and the blind is fixed by statute, except for those ineligible for 
state aid. In such cases, provision is made from county funds, but 
the amount of aid given is ordinarily small because of the pressure of 
other demands on county budgets. 

6. There is no consistent policy among counties with respect to 
supplementing state aid to dependent children. 

7. The majority of counties pursue a policy of granting supple- 
mental county aid “where necessary” to dependent children, but 
there is no uniform method of determining the extent of the need in 
the various counties, nor is there any uniformity as to the amount of 
such supplemental aid. In most cases, it is small in amount. 

8. Between 1879 and 1933, a period of fifty-four years, no assist- 
ance was rendered by the state for unemployment relief. However, 
during this interim, the unemployed were cared for along with the 
other indigents of the state. The present depression marks the first 
time in the history of California that the federal government has 
co-operated financially with the state in the granting and administer- 
ing of relief funds. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

















SHOULD TRANSIENT BOYS BE SENT HOME? 
GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


practically every state to return minor transient boys to legal 

residence when such action is indicated by the case work in- 
vestigation. In conformity with the national policy, in Southern 
California all transients under twenty-one are considered as case 
work problems; and after registration and physical examination, 
each boy is interviewed by a case worker and correspondence 
initiated with an agency in his home town. If this correspondence 
reveals that there is a fairly good chance of rehabilitation in the local 
community and if the boy wishes to go back and transportation 
expenses cannot be secured from relatives, the Transient Bureau 
itself furnishes the ticket and food money. The Boys’ Welfare 
Department for Southern California has endeavored to persuade 
those boys with good homes to return; but no boys are forced to go 
home, nor are they returned, if reports from the home town seem to 
indicate that return is not advisable. In the case of those for whom 
the investigation indicates return is desirable, the Boys’ Welfare 
Department for Southern California has felt that furnishing a free 
ticket and meal money might encourage the young migrant to make 
more trips “on the road.” The department has therefore developed 
transportation camps, where the boy may work out his fare and 
other expenses. At this writing there have been two of these camps 
in operation for more than a year, and hundreds of boys have earned 
their way home by a work program agreed upon as sufficient to pay 
their way. 

From time to time we have had occasion to doubt the value of this 
policy. Several boys who had earned their way home have reap- 
peared at the local Transient Bureau apparently no more cured of 
wandering by the experience than on their first visit. The record 
case was that of a Mexican lad who was sent home to El Paso on a 


I HAS been the policy of the Federal Transient Service in 
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Saturday and who was back in Los Angeles the following Friday. “TI 
stayed home a couple of days too,” he said with a grin. 

In order to test the worth of this policy of having boys earn their 
way home, the Boys’ Welfare Department for Southern California, 
at the suggestion of the state director of Transient Service, has been 
making a survey of what is happening to these boys after they arrive 
back in the local community. Not all the boys sent home were in- 
cluded in the survey; several hundred cases out of the 807 boys sent 
home during the period February to July, inclusive, 1934, were 
chosen at random, and it is believed that they are probably indica- 
tive of the whole. For these boys a letter was sent five months after 
they had earned their way home to the agency in the home town that 
had been originally contacted and had authorized their return. In 
the letter the following questions were asked: 

. Is this boy now living at home? 

. Is he regularly employed? 

. If employed, give nature of work and approximate salary. 
. Is he attending school? 

. Is he in a CCC camp? 


. Is he again on the road? 
Any additional information you can give will be appreciated. 


An -& Ww ND 


The returns on this questionnaire can be briefly summed up as 
follows: Replies were received for 284 boys, of which 33 were in- 
definite and the remainder answered satisfactorily the questions 
asked. Considering the latter only, the reports were as follows: 


As to return of 251 boys: 


TERME CPN Pi mick eee go Oa he eee 248 
Ramea Oneness. 22008 US ils oh eee otek oat 3 
Present whereabouts of 251 boys: 
Daag rena ele Sag seed OR A 43 
IGHOnmORCIAn Ars. oes ses sarees amide de Wed sea es 205 
Es Ra ree a ae a OR Fae 3 
Whereabouts of 205 boys not on road: 
ESAS Se ae eee 143 
Living with friends or relatives. ...................0006- 23 
MRO TORENIIB alco cre pucca sere cc's. oh asia miwlern ninee ties gee CHIE ES 28 
Uo IR eee hh caren ate are ae pee eR Ge ce ae a 2 
Definitely located elsewhere.................cccceeeeees 9 
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Occupation of 205 boys not on road: 


Working fulltimercn oo... 60. ls Soe nde einen we eees 50 
WOPRIG EU GHC e555 ota ss srovale Hes eyhete bees capmrelos 28 
Iria Ce se i ace sls aes pare Pe or gaan a a aa 28 
PRCLOWINO BOROOL 1550s ccc 55 ce cise etweeee veensec dees 23 
INO OCEURNE os 5 Sie ee ese es ee ee wise tele eke a earl 76 


Fifty-eight per cent of the questionnaires were answered, although 
but 51 per cent contained definite information. Many agencies ig- 
nored the inquiry entirely, probably because of the burden of regular 
work. An Arizona agency replied (such replies are included as 
indefinite answers): ‘Owing to the pressure of our own work at the 
present time, we find it impossible to answer your questionnaire.” 
A Georgia postmaster asked us to “please be advised that we are not 
in possession of the information that you desire and have no appro- 
priation with which to use any employee for obtaining same.”’ On the 
other hand, a great number of replies gave valuable data in addi- 
tion to that requested, and it is such supplementary material that 
gives life to the cold figures in the study. 

In an analysis of the 251 definite replies, the first important fact 
is that only 3 boys failed to arrive at their destination. In other 
words, 99 per cent of boys sent home arrived there. These 3 cases 
are carried over into the next section of the summary as definitely 
“on the road” again. 

Within five months after having been sent home, 43 (including the 
3 previously referred to) have returned to the road, 17 per cent of 
those for whom reports were received; while 205, or 82 per cent, had 
not become migrants again. This seems to indicate in itself the value 
of sending boys home. 

Three boys returned will never have to worry about bread lines 
and soleless shoes again. From New York City: ‘We regret to have 
to say that George was drowned the latter part of August while 
swimming in the Hudson River.”’ From a Utah village: “The above 
individual is deceased. He met death in an automobile accident.”’ 
From Kansas: “Jack died during the summer.” 

The great majority of the 205 boys not on the road were living at 
home. One hundred and forty-three, or approximately 70 per cent, 
had found the home town to be a pretty good place after all. Others 
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were living with friends or relatives, or had permanent jobs away 
from home. Twenty-eight were in CCC camps; two boys have run 
afoul of the law and are in jail. 

Nearly 25 per cent of those not on the road had full-time work, 
while approximately 13 per cent more had part-time employment, 
although these jobs in some cases may pay only room and board. A 
few examples of the varied types of work to which these boys had 
turned in the effort to support themselves might be of interest. 
From Toledo: “Working in a meat market, salary nominal.”’ From 
Racine, Wisconsin: “Elevator operator, about thirty dollars a 
month.” From Chicago: “Electric Wire shop, ten dollars a week.” 
From Yakima, Washington: “Picking fruit, about two dollars per 
day.” From Boston: ‘Mill hand, eighteen dollars a week.”” From 
Mount Vernon, New York: ‘Salesman in a vegetable store, ten 
dollars per week.”” From Rome, Georgia: “Works in a soda fountain 
at eight dollars per week.” 

Many of the boys, especially those from rural communities, are 
working for father or other relative. From Calgary, up in Alberta, 
Canada: “The young lad is working on a farm owned by his grand- 
mother. He is not being paid any wages.” From Las Cruces, New 
Mexico: “Is helping uncle with farm labor; no salary.” From Pen- 
sacola, Florida: ‘‘Assisting mother in restaurant.”” From Wichita 
Falls, Texas: ‘Helps father; averages eight to ten dollars per 
month.” 

Throughout the replies on the boys that were working there runs 
an optimistic note of gratification at renewed independence and 
security in the home community. Frequently this is coupled with 
the expressed desire on the part of the boys to remain at home and 
not take to the road again. For example, Morris in Chicago is 
“working at a fruit and vegetable stand in the country and earning 
five dollars a week and room and board..... Morris seems to be 
getting along very well and is quite well pleased with the fact that 
he has been able to work and help out himself and family a little.” 

As to Nathan back in New York, the report is: ‘““‘We have learned 
from his parents that he has obtained a position as order and de- 
livery clerk in a grocery store, averaging a salary of ten dollars per 
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week. It is a permanent position. He seems to be readjusting him- 
self to his home circle, and his parents say he appears to be quite 
happy and contented.” 

Theodore down in Pittsburgh is running his own little shoe-repair 
shop, and “has no intention of making further excursions, although 
he does like California.”’ Californians probably will not blame him 
for that. 

Approximately 13 per cent of the boys not on the road are in 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps, and here, too, the readjusting 
process seems to be progressing. From Tacoma we learn that a boy 
was “living at home until entering a CCC camp about three months 
ago. Makes an allotment to his mother and is apparently making a 
good adjustment.” From Chicago: “Mrs. B. stated that Elmer en- 
tered a CCC camp on Saturday, January 5, 1935..... Mrs. B. 
believed that Elmer had little desire to return ‘to the road’ after his 
experience of the last summer.” From Oakland: “Miss S. said that 
her brother had entered a CCC camp last May and was expected 
home again in November. He is very happy and when his present 
term expires may sign up for another.” 

Quite a number of boys have returned to schooi, which is con- 
sistent with the desires many expressed while in the camps in 
Southern California. Egbert in Chicago is in his last year in high 
school and “making a very good adjustment.” Robert, down in 
Kentucky, “‘is attending trade school and seems to be doing all 
right.” Arthur, a particularly industrious boy in Milwaukee, is “‘at- 
tending high school and is earning ten dollars a week by doing book- 
keeping nights for a friend.”’ And yet there are those who would have 
us believe that our young transients are hoboes and bums and 
should be treated as such. 

One of the interesting points brought out through this follow-up 
inquiry is that many of the boys not working nor yet in school are 
still at home trying to make a go of it. Of Harold in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, we hear: “The boy is now living at home. He has no regular 
employment. He is not attending school, as he graduated in 1932. 
.... He is a printer... .and hopes to again get work... . he is 
not in a CCC camp and could not be admitted to one, as the family 
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is not on relief here... .. As far as we were able to determine from 
talking with Harold and his mother, there is no question of his going 
on the road again, as he seems to be quite contented at home and 
is apparently using all of his time looking for work.” 

Much the same situation exists for Benjamin in Paterson, New 
Jersey, who is “living at home. He is not regularly employed but is 
hoping soon to be working permanently. He is not attending any 
school and has not been in any camp since returning. Although he 
felt at times like taking to the road again, he has decided to stay 
home and wait for an opportunity of permanent work here.” 

Or, again, take the case of Charles, in Philadelphia, who is “living 
at home and seems to be satisfied to stay at home. He has not been 
able to get any work but has not let it discourage him. He does not 
attend school, being over twenty years of age. He is not eligible for 
CCC camp, since his family is not a relief case. Client seems to have 
recovered completely from his restlessness and, if given steady work, 
would probably not be a problem in the future.” That ‘‘if” is still 
the great difficulty. 

From Albuquerque, New Mexico, the report as to a nineteen- 
year-old boy, Allen, is, “He has not done anything since he came 
back to Albuquerque in July from California. Has been looking for 
work but has had only odd jobs. Lives with grandmother and sis- 
ter.”” One cannot help but wonder how much longer Allen will con- 
tinue to stay there, in view of the combination of no work and no 
parents. 

Frank, at the foot of the Raton Pass in Trinidad, Colorado, de- 
serves special commendation: ‘Frank is staying home with his 
mother, and cares for the little children while the mother is working 
at the mattress factory which is one of the projects of the FERA. 
Frank is very anxious and willing to get regular work, but we have 
not been able to do anything for him on account of his age.” 

Not all of the boys, however, are taking their enforced leisure so 
calmly. They have searched five months for something to do and 
the patience of some of them is nearly exhausted, and the thought 
of the open road is becoming more and more attractive. Arthur in 
Chicago is typical of this group. ‘‘Arthur is now living at home but 
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is still unemployed. He is not attending school, nor is he in a 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp. Mrs. C. is greatly concerned 
about her son, for she feels that if he does not soon obtain some kind 
of work he will again go on the road.” 

The Cleveland agency writes it has tried to persuade Robert to 
remain at home “but feels that he will leave at his earliest oppor- 
tunity if he does not succeed in finding satisfactory work.” 

What of the 43 boys now on the road again? When they were sent 
home it was the opinion of their respective case workers that adjust- 
ment in the home community was not only possible but apparently 
the best solution. Why have these youngsters rejoined the transient 
army? 

Evanston, Illinois, states succinctly the reason behind the ma- 
jority of cases. “According to Mrs. B., William remained home only 
about two and a half months after his arrival, whereupon he became 
despondent because of his inability to secure employment here and 
is now ‘on the road’ again.” The mother of Harvey up in Detroit 
informed the agency there that her son “was unable to secure em- 
ployment on his return and left for California again about a month 
ago; he hoped to secure employment there.” 

The economic factor, however, is not the only reason back of these 
recurrently transient boys. Oakland tells us that “Mrs. B. said that 
Everett was difficult while with them, not being able to come up to 
their requirements, and that they could not have had him in their 
home longer.” Mrs. B., needless to say, is not Everett’s mother, 
although we had hoped an aunt might have been willing to help 
Everett meet those “requirements.” 

Somewhat similar is the case of John out in Oklahoma: “The 
trouble apparently is between the boy and his step-father, which 
makes living at home very unpleasant. Neighbors seem to think 
that the boy would get along all right if given the opportunity.” 

In Baltimore, Fred has had a difficult home situation to face for 
a long time. Our correspondent writes that he “has been a chronic 
run-away, owing to the fact that he has never had a decent home 
and his relatives have always been unwilling or unable to interest 
themselves in him.” Incidentally, Fred has returned to Los Angeles 
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and for several weeks had been staying at one of the resident camps 
for boys. Needless to say, he will not be sent back to Baltimore 
again. 

Once in a great while chronic transients are found who will not 
settle down in any community. In normal times, like the journey- 
men printers, they would work for a time and then move on. They 
are not numerous apparently, for Raymond was the only one found 
in the present study. Norristown, Pennsylvania, reports that “since 
the age of fourteen he has been a wanderer. He has fairly prosperous 
parents whose other children seem satisfied and happy in their good 
home, but Raymond will not stay at home. He seems to be a con- 
firmed rover who ‘makes’ all the transient bureaus in his path on 
his sight-seeing trips.’’ In this case we knew that the boy had been 
a wanderer, but his father was eager to have him return; the boy 
wanted to go back and promised he would try to make a satisfactory 
adjustment if he was given an opportunity to earn his fare back. 

What are the conclusions that can be drawn from this short sur- 
vey? In the first place, the policy of sending transient boys home, 
where such is indicated as desirable after the facts about the home 
community and the boy himself are assembled, seems fully justified 
on the basis of this experience. When 82 per cent of the boys re- 
turned are still home and most of them are adjusting satisfactorily, 
the conclusion is fairly obvious. Until further studies are available, 
however, it cannot be asserted that boys who earn their fare home 
make more satisfactory home adjustments than those sent without 
working out their fare. 

The conclusion that a unified, nationally planned rehabilitation 
program for returned transient boys is needed seems justified. 
Several states are struggling along trying to follow up the young 
migrants they have sent home; but it is evident that the problem is 
a national, as well as a local, one, and a solution should be planned 
on that basis. Local service clubs, educational institutions, recrea- 
tional facilities, and all community resources can, under national 
leadership, be utilized in a united effort to occupy the time of the 
returned boy with constructive activity. The need is especially great 
when permanent employment cannot be secured for the boys. 
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The transient program is, of course, only a part of the entire re- 
construction program. Its success or failure depends largely on the 
maintenance of local standards of relief and local standards of 
leisure-time activity. It is the firm conviction of the writer that 
development of educational and recreational programs in local com- 
munities would materially assist in drying up the stream of juvenile 
transiency before it gains a momentum which the most powerful 
dams will be powerless to stop. Enforced leisure due to unemploy- 
ment does not necessarily cause transiency, but when there is added 
to it complete boredom, flight seems the only answer. It is hoped 
that it is toward this preventive field that the federal government 
will next turn in its attempt to solve this restlessness which leads 
boys to become transients. 


Boys’ WELFARE DEPARTMENT FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

















PROGRESS IN SOCIAL WELFARE LEGIS- 
LATION IN 1935 


FRANK BANE 
NEED FOR WELFARE LEGISLATION 


N UNUSUAL opportunity presented itself to the forty-four 
A state legislatures meeting in regular session during 1935 to 


accomplish great things in legislation for social security. 
Unprecedented happenings in recent years have both emphasized the 
fact that the security of men, women, and children of the country 
should be the first concern of the governments, and caused critical 
appraisal of our legislation and our administrative machinery in the 
welfare field. Our backwardness in this field has been very apparent. 

The responsibility of the federal government in social legislation 
had been recognized by the President in his special message to Con- 
gress in June, 1934, in which he said, “I am looking for a sound 
means which I can recommend to provide at once security against 
several of the great disturbing factors in life—especially those which 
relate to unemployment and old age.” Subsequently, by executive 
order, he created the President’s Committee on Economic Security, 
and as a result of the activities of this Committee the social security 
bill was introduced in Congress. (At the time of this writing this bill 
has passed both the House and the Senate and is pending before the 
Conference Committee of both houses.) This recognition of our so- 
cial problems as continuing ones in which federal leadership and di- 
rection are essential is in itself a great achievement. 

State legislation has been, to a large extent, dependent on federal 
action, and unfortunately Congressional delay in enacting the social 
security measure until after most legislatures have adjourned greatly 
complicated the situation. Most of the states needed to abolish or 
revise their so-called poor-relief laws and to substitute constructive 
public assistance methods for the pauper systems obtaining. Like- 
wise, in a large proportion of the states, co-ordination of all of the 
welfare activities into an effectively organized state welfare depart- 
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ment to deal with problems of dependency, defectiveness, and de- 
linquency, including the direction and administration of both the 
institutional and outside welfare services, was badly needed. In 
most states effective local units to administer welfare services do not 
exist except upon a temporary, emergency basis. Since it has be- 
come apparent that relief is to a considerable extent a continuing 
problem, the so-called emergency services should be co-ordinated 
with the regular and continuing welfare activities of the state 
through legislative enactment. State legislatures needed to appraise 
their social security legislation, including old age pensions, mothers’ 
aid, and unemployment insurance, as without exception each state 
needed either to enact new statutes or revise those already enacted 
to conform to the proposed federal program. 

Given this situation with need for social legislation in every state, 
coupled with the probability of federal financial assistance in the 
various fields of social legislation providing the states set up satisfac- 
tory administrative machinery and enacted social legislation to meet 
federal standards, let us see what these forty-four legislatures have 
accomplished. A great mass of bills in the field of social legislation 
was introduced in the legislatures, but comparatively few were 
enacted. On the whole, the net results have been disappointing. 


STATE WELFARE AGENCIES 


Nearly every state legislature has shown some recognition of the 
need for state and county welfare agencies to administer social se- 
curity legislation on a state-wide plan. Almost half of the states 
have made some changes in administration, varying from the addi- 
tion of new functions or reorganization of machinery to establish- 
ment of a completely new department. In other states, welfare de- 
partment bills that had resulted from careful survey of the needs of 
the state unfortunately failed of passage, as was the case in Missouri, 
for instance. Undoubtedly many of these bills will be re-introduced 
in later legislative sessions. 

Of those that passed, the Washington act is one of the most prom- 
ising. This creates a state department of public welfare, consisting 
of three divisions, namely, relief, child welfare, and social security, 
and includes an integration of the functions of the Emergency Relief 
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Commission and the child welfare functions of the Board of Control 
with the administration of all new social security legislation. This 
same act reorganizes other departments and establishes a division of 
public institutions in the Department of Finance, Budget, and Busi- 
ness. Florida expects great things from the newly enacted state de- 
partment bill which combines all types of relief in one agency and 
places responsibility for standards of administration in the adminis- 
tration board, and also provides arrangements for district and coun- 
ty boards and administration. 

Connecticut has completely revised the statutes providing for 
state welfare administration by co-ordinating the activities of the 
Department of Public Welfare and the Department of State Agen- 
cies and Institutions, renaming the new agency a public welfare 
council, and adding the administration of the newly enacted old age 
pension legislation. This department is headed by a commissioner 
of welfare appointed by the governor. Maryland has repealed and 
re-enacted sections of the Board of State Aid and Charities Act and 
enacted new sections which empower the board to co-ordinate, su- 
pervise, and control all the welfare activities of county boards and 
the Baltimore City Department. These activities include the ad- 
ministration of public assistance; general outdoor relief; relief to the 
blind, handicapped, dependent mothers, and aged; and the care of 
dependent and delinquent children. Except for the administration 
of state institutions, this integrates all of the state welfare activities 
and gives the state direction and supervision of county welfare func- 
tions. The state board is authorized to appoint a competent person 
having adequate training and practical experience in social welfare 
and relief work to serve as secretary. 

New state agencies have also been established in Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming, which in varying degrees relate 
the various forms of public assistance to unemployment relief but 
which have not included the administration of state institutions and 
other forms of public welfare as functions of the department. The 
Arkansas department has its functions limited to assistance for the 
unemployables and is weak in other regards. The Montana act cre- 
ates a state departnent and institution of public relief, headed by a 
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commission of five, representing industry, business, organized labor, 
farmers, and stock-growers. This commission is empowered to ap- 
point a relief administrator to supervise the giving of assistance to 
the unemployed, to the aged, and to dependent children, and to 
co-operate with the federal government in so doing. New Hampshire 
provides for a state board of welfare and relief, with two divisions for 
welfare and relief, each in charge of a director, the Division of Wel- 
fare assuming the functions of the existing Board of Welfare, which 
is abolished. The New Mexico Relief and Security Authority is 
established to supervise and administer public assistance and welfare 
throughout the state and handle all state and federal funds for public 
assistance. The Authority may set up branch offices to assist in 
carrying out its policies. The North Dakota act provides for a state 
board of seven to appoint a director of welfare who is to be a person 
with professional qualifications and experience. The board is re- 
sponsible for the administration of relief, mothers’ aid, old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, maternal and child health, 
care of crippled children, aid to child welfare services, and public 
health services. 

Oklahoma provides for ex officio state and county boards of public 
welfare, allocation by the state board of relief funds on a per capita 
basis to the counties, and limitation of relief to ten dollars per 
month per family, thereby making intelligent administration impos- 
sible. In South Dakota the new act creates a state welfare depart- 
ment to consist of a commission of nine and a state welfare commis- 
sion to have associated with it county welfare boards for every coun- 
ty. The state department is to have responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of emergency relief, mothers’ pensions, aid to neglected, de- 
linquent, dependent, and physically handicapped children, and also 
old age pensions and unemployment insurance where funds are 
made available by the federal government. The Utah State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, consisting of a board of six, a director, and 
assistant, is designated as the official state agency to accept federal 
and state funds for relief and welfare purposes. Wyoming has placed 
all public relief and welfare functions on the State Board of Charities 
and Reform, which is a state department of welfare. County boards 
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are also established. The state department is responsible for both 
federal and state welfare and relief funds. 

Partial integration of welfare and relief functions has been ac- 
complished in Oregon by adding new public assistance functions to 
the already existing State Relief Commission. New York has taken 
the first step in integrating the New York Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration and State Department of Social Welfare by 
providing that an additional member of the TERA board shall be 
appointed by the governor from the State Board of Social Welfare 
and also providing that the Commissioner of Social Welfare shall 
attend meetings. The director for the West Virginia Department of 
Public Welfare is authorized to provide any new division that he 
may deem necessary by reason of participation of his department, 
which is both welfare and relief, in federal activities. 


RELIEF ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCING 


Emergency relief administrations have been extended for a year or 
two in Connecticut, Idaho, and New York. Nebraska has created a 
state assistance committee of seven for relief purposes. Colorado has 
created an official state relief committee of seven persons appointed 
by the governor for overlapping terms of three years. New Jersey 
has amended the law to provide for an enlarged council which now 
has power to appoint the director. The governor is designated to act 
as commissioner of emergency relief and employment by the new 
Idaho act. 

A large proportion of the states have made provision for financing 
relief, ten or more by state appropriations including the $45,000,000 
in Illinois, the $10,000,000 for the biennium in Minnesota and in 
Washington, the New York appropriation of $30,000,000 remaining 
from the $40,000,000 bond issue approved at the 1934 election, and 
$10,000,000 appropriated from current funds. (A new bond issue of 
$55,000,000 is to go to the New York voters at the 1935 election, 
$20,000,000 of which will be available for construction of buildings, 
public works, and other state improvements, and $35,000,000 allo- 
cated for state aid to municipalities for unemployment relief.) 
Pennsylvania has appropriated $6c,000,000 out of the general fund 
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to the State Emergency Relief Board for the combined purpose of 
providing direct and work relief during the period from June 1, 1935, 
to May 31, 1936. Funds are being raised in the states by imposition 
of taxes or by transfer of funds; by an income tax; additional local 
levies, motor fuel tax, issuance of bonds, liquor tax, or the tax on 
corporations as in New Mexico, and inheritance tax as in Nevada. 
Some states use several of these methods. 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Social security legislation played an important part in the de- 
liberations of almost all the legislatures. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
Hundreds of old age pension bills were introduced and also a large 
number of unemployment insurance bills. California, Colorado, 
Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming 
have amended their old age pensions statutes to meet, in part at 
least, the residential requirements, eligibility, age, and adequacy 
standards of the federal social security bill. Several of these changed 
from optional county plans to state-wide mandatory ones to con- 
form to federal standards. Hawaii also amended the Territorial Old 
Age Pension Law in anticipation of the passage of the federal bill. 
Arkansas has again created an old age pension system after the 
courts had declared a previous bill to be unconstitutional. Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont have set up entirely new systems, all of them state-wide in ap- 
plication. Passage of these laws means that thirty-six states now 
have old age pensions systems, or all but South Dakota and eleven 
southern states. Several states memorialized Congress to pass the 
Townsend bill or take other action providing for a federal system of 
old age relief. The Florida, Oklahoma, and Texas legislatures sub- 
mitted to referendum constitutional amendments especially au- 
thorizing enactment of pension legislation. There will be consider- 
able activity in this field in the remaining states as soon as the fed- 
eral social security bill is passed, because of the grants-in-aid made 
available. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
There has been considerable interest in unemployment compensa- 
tion since the depression of 1920-21. Although bills were frequently 
introduced in the state legislatures, all of them were defeated until 
1932, when Wisconsin enacted the first law which was to become 
effective for collection of contributions on July 1, 1934. Most of the 
bills were defeated on the theory that no state can afford to handicap 
employers in interstate competition. With federal legislation in 
prospect, five states enacted legislation in this field during 1935, 
namely California, New Hampshire, New York, Washington, and 
Utah, all of them dependent on the adoption of the social security 
bill, except the New York law which goes into effect January 1, 1936, 
regardless. As the federal social security bill came out of the Senate, 
states have freedom of choice with regard to the type of unemploy- 
ment compensation law they wish to enact. Three different types 
are represented by the five laws thus far enacted. In California, 
New York, and Washington there is a pooled unemployment insur- 
ance fund, in which all contributions are commingled and from which 
payments are made to the unemployed without reference to the em- 
ployer for whom they worked. The Utah act is similar to the Wis- 
consin law enacted in 1932, in providing for the individual employer 
account type, which segregates the contributions of each employer. 
New Hampshire has another type which provides for a pooled un- 
employment insurance fund from which payments are made, but 
which segregates employers’ contributions for accounting purposes 
with the idea of readjusting contributions at a later date. North 
Carolina has made a gesture by passing a law which empowers the 
governor and council of state to create or designate an agency to re- 
ceive contributions from the federal government in the event that 
Congress enacts ‘unemployment insurance laws,’’ which agency will 
also have power to provide rules for classification, eligibility, bene- 
fits, etc. Wisconsin has again amended its 1932 act to delay pay- 
ments until January 1, 1936, to increase the maximum weekly bene- 
fit, to remove the ten-weeks’ limitation on benefits, and provide for 
contributions above the standard rate in case of employers having 
high rates of unemployment, thus adding emphasis to the stabiliza- 
tion incentive. 
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The New York bill is of special interest because of the large num- 
ber of industrial workers affected and because of the leadership New 
York has given in recent years in trying to get unemployment com- 
pensation enacted into law. This act, which becomes effective as to 
contributions January 1, 1936, and as to benefits in 1938, covers em- 
ployers of four or more persons, and provides for a waiting period of 
three weeks after which compensation is payable at the rate of 50 
per cent of the full-time wages of the employee when employed, pro- 
vided this falls within the stated minimum of $5.00 a week and 
maximum of $15 a week. One week of benefits are payable for each 
fifteen days of previous employment with a maximum limit for bene- 
fits of sixteen weeks in any one year. 


BLIND PENSIONS 
Acts to provide pensions for the blind have been enacted in Indi- 
ana and Wyoming this year, thus bringing to twenty-four the 
states with such laws. 
MOTHERS’ AID 
There has been a tendency to broaden the provisions of the state 
mothers’ aid acts, due in part to the broad terms of the social secu- 
rity bill. A good example is found in the amendment to the New 
Hampshire law which extends the maximum monthly allowance and 
shortens the residential requirements, as well as transferring ad- 
ministration to the State Board of Welfare and Relief. With federal 
assistance available, there will no doubt be a trend toward extending 
the areas in which aid is granted, the proportion of families in need 
that are reached, the amounts granted and improving the efficiency 
of administration. 
CHILD LABOR 


Employment of minors and compulsory school attendance were 
the subjects of legislation in several states. Both Connecticut and 
New York have enacted legislation establishing a minimum age of 
sixteen for employment, making four states with this age minimum 
for employment during school hours. Massachusetts extended the 
fourteen-year minimum age standard to children employed in broad- 
casting stations, and Wisconsin amended the law requiring employ- 
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ment certificates up to eighteen instead of seventeen years of age. 
Texas improved its compulsory school-attendance laws. Hours for 
minors were reduced in New York and Massachusetts. The federal 
program for apprentice training influenced the strengthening of vo- 
cational education in New York and state-controlled apprenticeship 
system in Oregon. Double compensation to minors illegally em- 
ployed who are injured while so employed is payable under the New 
York amendment to the workmen’s compensation law. Four states 
ratified the pending child-labor amendment, Idaho, Indiana, Utah, 
and Wyoming. 


HOUSING AUTHORITIES 


Seven states have passed laws during 1935 to authorize cities to 
set up housing authorities, namely, Alabama, Colorado, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. Previous 
to the first of the year ten states had passed such legislation. The 
laws making possible the establishment of municipal housing author- 
ities are very similar, usually granting the “authority” power to in- 
vestigate housing conditions, to issue bonds for financing housing 
projects, to acquire land either by purchase or eminent domain, and 
to plan, construct, and operate housing projects. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Closely related to the welfare field are the statutory provisions for 
state employment services, state planning boards, public works 
projects, and other provisions relating to labor, in which fields con- 
siderable progress has been made. Several additional states have ac- 
cepted the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, which makes possi- 
ble a co-operative federal-state relationship for public employment 
offices. This extension is partially explained by the unemployment 
insurance section of the social security bill which in its early stages 
provided that payment of unemployment compensation was to be 
made solely through public employment offices in the states. This 
was later modified by the Senate to read “‘to the extent that such 
offices exist and are designated by the state for the purpose.”’ Since 
the Wagner-Peyser Act became law in 1933, a total of forty states 
have enacted legislation for co-operation. Of these, twenty-four 
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have presented plans for state offices that are acceptable to the Fed- 
eral Employment Service, thus qualifying for federal aid. 

With the adoption of workmen’s compensation legislation in Flori- 
da and South Carolina this year, all but two states now have work- 
men’s compensation laws, the two exceptions being Arkansas and 
Mississippi. Both the South Carolina and Florida laws provide for 
industrial commission administration. 


STATE PLANNING BOARDS 


State planning boards have been given legal sanction in Alabama, 
Colorado, Maine, New Hampshire, New York, and Rhode Island 
this year. These relate to the work of the National Resources Board 
created by presidential executive order in 1934. 

In New Jersey a social security commission has been established 
to inquire into all the subjects covered by the social security bill to 
determine in what respects the state of New Jersey may most effec- 
tively co-operate with such federal legislation as may be enacted. 
Similar action will probably take place in other states in the near 
future. 

CONCLUSION 

Significant gains have been made in social legislation during 1935 
in many of the states, but a great deal remains to be accomplished in 
special legislative sessions if states are to take full advantage of the 
assistance proposed in the federal social security act and other fed- 
eral legislation. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
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JANE ADDAMS' 


ROM all parts of the world have come expressions of the widespread 

respect and devotion in which Jane Addams was held. The Review 
speaks chiefly for the great city which she loved and served for nearly half 
a century. Here, in her home, her work remains and will be forever 
cherished as the special pride and glory of the state of Illinois and the city 
of Chicago. She was born in Illinois—born in the northern abolitionist 
section of our state, on the eve of the Civil War, of pioneer Quaker par- 
ents. Her father was an early member of the Illinois State Legislature 
and the friend of Abraham Lincoln. 

She was educated in Illinois at one of the pioneer colleges, founded on 
the old prairie frontier, for the higher education of women. Coming to 
Chicago nearly fifty years ago, she brought with her the indomitable spirit 
of the pioneers and established the first American social settlement in one 
of the neglected river wards of the West Side of our city. And working 
from this center she came to be known both in our own country and 
abroad as the leader of the social reform movement within the memory 
of the generation now living. 

With her two great associates, Julia Lathrop and Florence Kelley, 
Miss Addams brought a new, dramatic, and almost irresistible influence 
to bear upon the whole field of social welfare. Working together from 
Hull-House, Miss Addams, Miss Lathrop, and Mrs. Kelly made that 
last decade of the nineteenth century forever memorable in the annals of 
social legislation. Looking forward to the abolition of the sweating sys- 
tem, in 1893 they wrote on the statute books of Illinois, with the help of the 
labor unions, the pioneer eight-hour law for women, the first in our coun- 
try; and the glory of that achievement was not dimmed because our 
Supreme Court, like other higher courts before and since that time, found 
the statute unconstitutional. 

From that same legislature they won an early charter for the children 
of Illinois. By two great laws—the “Act Concerning the Education of 
Children,” and the Child Labor Law of the same year—they took the 

t The substance of a brief address by Edith Abbott at the Memorial Meeting held at 
the National Conference of Social Work, Montreal, June, 1935. 
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children from the sweat shops of the West Side of Chicago and gradually 
put them in good schools and under competent teachers. 

Working with Miss Lathrop, Miss Addams educated the women’s 
clubs in Illinois so that before the close of the nineteenth century they 
had got from the state legislature the pioneer Juvenile Court Law, the 
first juvenile court law in the world, by which they took the children from 
the jails and prisons and placed them on probation; they took the chil- 
dren from the police and placed them under the care of social workers 
as probation officers; and later this same juvenile court in Chicago led 
the way to the pioneer Mother’s Pension Law of the country and the 
world—also passed by the Legislature of Illinois. 

Miss Addams was also a pioneer in the field of housing reform and 
under the Chicago City Homes Association, one of the many new civic 
agencies she organized, she secured the facts about housing conditions in 
Chicago and then persuaded the Chicago City Council to pass our com- 
prehensive Tenement House Ordinance of 1gor. 

She was also an early, staunch, and able advocate of the political and 
economic equality for women. As an officer of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association and the first president of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, she worked to open new “roads to free- 
dom”’ for the women of her own and other countries. 

Throughout her long career of public service she stood resolutely and 
courageously for the rights of labor, for justice and fair treatment for the 
immigrant and the Negro, for peace and international good-will. 

It is important to note that the reforms for which she was responsible 
she sometimes won by slow, laborious, and even discouraging “piece- 
meal” methods—a little from one legislature or city council and a little 
more from another—by her able, persuasive, and at times profoundly 
moving arguments which she drew from her intimate knowledge of the 
lives of those who were her neighbors and her friends in that neglected 
area where she had chosen to live and which she made world-famous as her 
home. 


THE MONTREAL MEETINGS 


HE meeting of the National Conference of Social Work was a par- 
ticularly pleasant international gathering. The weather was delight- 
ful, the hotel accommodations comfortable, everyone far enough from 
home to forget for the time being the exigent demands of the moment. 
And on the whole a very friendly atmosphere prevailed. The American 
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Public Welfare Association, among kindred groups, took the lead with a 
large annual dinner, at which Mrs. Roosevelt and Harry L. Hopkins, the 
Federal Relief Administrator, were the chief speakers. The Secretary of 
Labor, Frances Perkins, was another very distinguished guest and spoke 
at one of the evening meetings as well as at the Jane Addams Memorial 
Service. 

The next Conference, which is to be held in Washington, D.C., will be 
presided over by Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, who is a graduate of the 
New York School of Social Work and has been notably successful in his 
work as secretary for charities of the archbishop of New York, where the 
organization of the Catholic charities has been a well-known achievement. 

President Katharine Lenroot, of the 1935 Conference, was a particular- 
ly successful presiding officer at a very large number of the meetings. 
Plans for the International Conference of Social Work, which will be held 
in London, July 12-17, 1936, have already been announced; and detailed 
information may be secured from the secretary of the National Conference 
of Social Work. 

The 1937 meeting is announced to be held at Indianapolis, with Pren- 
tice Murphy, of the Philadelphia Children’s Bureau, as president. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Dorothy Kahn’s leadership, which will be continued another year, was 
marked by an able address, “Professional Standards in Social Work,” 
which has been published in the June number of the Compass. Action 
taken by the delegate meeting chiefly centered about the increase of dues. 
The increase was finally voted in spite of a substantial opposition. A 
meeting of chapter chairmen was also a successful feature of the Montreal 
Conference. The Association is to be congratulated upon the expanded 
size of its little magazine, the Compass. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 

The Montreal meeting of the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work was attended by representatives of twenty-four schools. The two 
subjects of special interest were the paper by Josephine Brown, who has 
been in charge of the F.E.R.A. training program, which came to an end 
this summer, and the Mudgett report. 

The Association was the beneficiary in January, 1935, of a grant from 
the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, by which it was enabled to carry out a 
long-cherished purpose of instituting a kind of visitorial service. Dr. Mil- 
dred D. Mudgett, formerly of the University of Minnesota faculty, and 
recently chairman of the Association's Committee on Curriculum, has 
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during the last seven months visited all the member schools of the Associa- 
tion, and counseled with them as to curriculum and organization of work. 
Conference of members of faculties of the schools were held at Montreal 
on the content of the case-work and field-work courses, and a committee 
was formed to consider the possibility of organizing what may some time 
be called non-resident field work, that is, field work done elsewhere than 
in geographical proximity to the school which may be responsible for it. 
This is done as a further endeavor not to delay the professional prepara- 
tion of a greater number of properly equipped persons without requiring 
them to spend so long a period of time in actual residence at the schools. 

Two member schools have added the professional degree of Master of 
Social Work. The school at Tulane University has been recognized as a 
graduate school separate from the Social Science Department; and at the 
recent commencement at which the university celebrated its seventy-fifth 
birthday, the director, Dr. Elizabeth Wisner, presented for the first time 
the candidates from the school for the new degree, Master of Social Work. 
The Pennsylvania School of Social Work, which has now become affiliated 
with the University of Pennsylvania, has also announced the degree of 
Master of Social Work. In the case of both schools, a two-year graduate 
program leads to the professional degree. 

To the twenty-nine schools in the Association was added the training 
course of the University of Porto Rico, and the School of Social Work of 
the Catholic University of America was notified that it complied with all 
the requirements for admission to the Association except that of age. If it 
maintains its present standard of equipment and performance for two 
years, it will be admitted to the Association in 1937. 

The Association contemplates in the near future emancipating itself 
from both the “scientific societies,” which met at Christmas time, and the 
National Conference of Social Work, and setting up an independent 
annual meeting or conference. Education for social work seems now a 
sufficiently large and important undertaking to claim for a brief period, 
at least, the individual attention of directors and instructors who under- 
take to carry forward the development of curriculums in that field. 


THE CONSTITUTION MUST BE AMENDED 


HE federal Constitution provides two ways by which Congress can 
legislate. First by the enactment of statutes and second by amend- 
ment of the Constitution. The latter, while more difficult, is no more 
sacrosanct than the former. If those wise founding fathers for whose po- 
litical foresight we have been taught such veneration were to return to 
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earth, undoubtedly one of the things that would most surprise them would 
be the fact that the Constitution had been amended so few times. They 
would remember the bitter struggles and compromises and the fears that 
preceded its adoption and that they found ten amendments immediately 
necessary. That war should have preceded amendment in the elimination 
of the protection which the Constitution gave to the slaveowner would 
probably not surprise them as much as it does those of the present genera- 
tion who see so many reasons why the South should have preferred and 
found more honorable a peaceful settlement of that issue. Today it is 
clear that the standard of living of the workers must advance as our 
capacity to produce grows, that industrial exploitation must be prevented, 
and that adequate provision must be made for old age, sickness, and un- 
employment. Shall we legislate by the process of amendment provided 
by the Constitution to meet these present-day needs that are national 
in scope and need national remedies or shall we again drift into a situation 
in which resort to force seems to either employers or workers or both the 
only way to settle the question? 

It is not, of course, reverence for the Constitution or the Supreme Court 
on the part of industrial leaders or the lawyers who speak loudest in their 
behalf that leads them to rebuke us as lacking in patriotism when we urge 
that, as conditions have changed, our basic law must be changed to meet 
new needs. The theory of local control has a philosophic basis which 
they have denied whenever self-interest dictated national action. States’ 
rights as a political issue has never been raised in behalf of a good cause. 

Fortunately, events have conspired to make the issue and the need for 
constitutional amendment clear. The child labor decisions showed us that 
the authority to regulate interstate commerce and lay and collect taxes, 
specifically given to Congress, were to be narrowly construed when these 
rights were used to promote the welfare of children. The decision holding 
unconstitutional the Railroad Retirement Act went even farther than 
Dagenhart v. Hammer. Although Congress has exclusive power to regu- 
late interstate commerce, and hence the states have no authority to pro- 
vide a compulsory, contributory old age pension scheme in this industry, 
Congress cannot do it because that would be to admit that under our Con- 
stitution regulation may promote the welfare of the workers as well as 
add to the profit of the employers or the safety of the public. This was, to 
be sure, a five-to-four decision, but liberal judges are, under our traditions, 
bound by precedents created over their protest. The N.R.A. decision is 
nothing like so sweeping. A case involving the textile industry, especially 
if it had come to a decision eighteen months ago, would perhaps have been 
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decided by a five-to-four instead of a unanimous vote. If the A.A.A. is 
held unconstitutional, although different issues are involved, we can hard- 
ly expect the contributory old age and unemployment sections of the 
Security bill or the Guffy Coal bill, if enacted, to be sustained by the 
Supreme Court. It cannot now be said that the question is one of liberal 
versus conservative judges; nor altogether one of federal versus state 
action, since the courts have held in the attempts by the states to regulate 
home work, limit the hours of labor, or provide minimum wages for women 
that state authority is very much circumscribed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution. 

The question is not whether we think the N.R.A. or the A.A.A. or the 
Railroad Retirement Act the best measures that could be enacted. We 
are in effect estopped from enacting what we think might accomplish 
the same or similar ends more successfully because the founding fathers, 
living in an eighteenth-century environment, did not foresee all the needs 
of the twentieth century and, according to the Supreme Court, did not 
give to Congress authority which we now know is vital to the nation’s 
welfare. 

The question, then, really is: Shall the United States continue to be 
impotent, as the government of no other country is impotent, to deal with 
the most pressing questions of the times? 

Through the years we have grown accustomed to discussing not what 
would be the wisest measures to enact or how they should be drawn in 
order to be administered successfully. Every other consideration has 
been subordinated to the one question “What will be constitutional?” 

Perhaps because he wanted a more rational approach to legislation 
in this field or because he anticipated the recent decisions which have so 
clarified the issues for laymen, Senator Costigan introduced last January 
a joint resolution (S.J. Res. 3) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the provisions of which follow: 

SECTION 1. The Congress shall have power to regulate hours and conditions 
of labor and to establish minimum wages in any employment and to regulate 
production, industry, business, trade, and commerce to prevent unfair methods 
and practices therein. 

SEc. 2. The due process of law clauses of the Fifth and Fourteenth amend- 
ments shall be construed to impose no limitations upon legislation by the Con- 
gress or by the several States with respect to any of the subjects referred to in 
Section 1, except as to the methods or the procedure for the enforcement of such 
legislation. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this article shall be construed to impair the regulatory 
power of the several States with respect to any of the subjects referred to in 
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Section 1, except to the extent that the exercise of such power by a State is in 
conflict with legislation enacted by the Congress pursuant to this article. 


Senator Costigan has been a leader in the fight to rescue children from 
industrial exploitation and we assume that he thinks the Child Labor 
Amendment will be ratified or he would have inserted the word “age” 
before “hours” in section one. 

Social workers learned when the relief bill was being drafted in 1932 
and 1933 to trust the leadership of Senator Costigan. He is not only great- 
ly interested in social reform but he is a distinguished lawyer who can be 
counted upon to check this proposed amendment with the recent decisions 
of the court and expand his proposal, if that is necessary, for the protec- 
tion of the worker, the farmer, and the consumer from exploitation. 


THE RELIEF ROLLS MUST REMAIN 


HE United States News, none too friendly to the Administration, 

notes that the relief rolls have 400,000 more families than a year ago 
and relief costs are $50,000,000 a month larger than a year ago. Social 
workers who know the vast extent of destitution, the needs that are not 
yet being met, and the hardships that follow when the so-called ‘“unem- 
ployables” are turned back to the township and county supervisors, will 
be only too quick to assure the editor of the News that the public assist- 
ance lists are not yet long enough. 

From a certain western state the editors of this review have recently 
received some accounts that are almost unbelievable regarding conditions 
under which large numbers of people are still living. A recent letter from 
this state includes the following: 

The matter of clothing is another serious condition. Practically none of the 
families in this district on relief have clothing anywhere near sufficient to meet 
their needs. When I commented upon the children of one client, whom I had 
visited with a case aide, being half-clothed, she replied that she has a few clients 
whose children go naked. 


From this same state, reports of the housing conditions are as follows: 


Some of the sights are really pitiful. I have visited families living in the 
worst kind of huts; one-room shacks with one or two beds and with five to 
twelve in the family. Some of the huts use Mother Earth for their floor and 
have an oil barrel (iron) for the stove. [Some of the slums apparently are in the 
great open spaces and not in metropolitan areas.] 

Very few of the houses have screens. One case aide informed me that only 
three of her clients have screens. The flies are dreadful. The condition is partly 
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due to the condition of the toilets. Many families have no toilets whatsoever, 
and there are few closed toilets. Practically every shack and shanty in this area 
is occupied. Corncribs, smokehouses, barns and sheds are being used for dwell- 
ing places and in many cases no efforts have been made to improve them in order 
that they may be more suitable for healthy or comfortable living. Many of the 
houses (probably over so per cent) leak. The boards are often set far apart on 
both the sides and the roof, and even the slightest shower causes the interior to 
become wet. A case aide and I recently visited a family in a shed with a dirt 
floor. It had rained the night before and the bedding was soaked. There were 
several puddles in the dirt floor of the shed and the clients were walking through 
these holes in their bare feet. 

Another family of four was living under a tree. The case aide has informed 
me that they have since created a one room shack and are planning on building 
an additional room. 

All of last winter one family lived in an old pig pen (enclosed pen about three 
feet in height). They moved out this spring and the pen was immediately occu- 
pied by another family who have built the sides a little higher and have a tem- 
porary roof over it. However, the roof and sides have open spaces between the 
boards, allowing the rain to blow in. Within the past year about seventeen fami- 
lies have moved into a wooded district near A——. A few of these families have 
built fairly decent log huts, while others have merely stretched a piece of canvas 
overhead. All of them have a garden as they are all on relief and the case aide 
has insisted that a garden be planted. Because they have been cutting the wood 
in this territory the owner of the land has given them orders to move within 
sixty days. They have no idea where they will move. 


In any event, it is clear that a great deal more money, rather than less, 
must be spent by FERA in areas like this. 

From another western state a county relief worker was asked what was 
happening to their unemployables—were they being turned back? His 
reply was that there was nothing to turn them back to—except starva- 
tion! He told of the county supervisors who were still taking men out of 
the poorhouse and putting them on the relief rolls because the county had 
no money even to keep the poorhouse open. It is relief rolls or hunger— 
perhaps both. 


RESETTLING AMERICA 


OWS of weather-stained shacks stretch along the bank of Scotts 
Run and up the hills to the side. .... People don’t live, they barely 
exist. They are huddled in tiny rooms practically bare of furniture. 
When night comes many stretch a blanket on the floor and lie down on 
the hard boards..... As you approach, undernourished, frightened 
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children scamper to their mother’s side. Their faces and bodies are 
emaciated and hollow.” 

This is not an extract from Fred Croxton’s report on his first visit to 
West Virginia for the President’s Employment Committee in 1930, nor 


from the more extensive survey made at his request by the Children’s 
Bureau in the early winter of 1931. This is the Resettlement Administra- 
tor and Under-Secretary of Agriculture writing in the New York Times 
of July 28, 1935 (Magazine Section, p. 5), on “Resettling America.” Is it 
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still true that children—large numbers of children—are still hungry, 
“their health dangerously impaired” by the “economic disaster” of 1929 
after more than two years of the F.E.R.A. and the other New Deal 
policies? Or is this merely a theoretical introduction to a story of resettle- 
ment of stranded urban and rural population for magazine purposes? 

The entire article is discouragingly unrealistic. Hypothetical com- 
munities rather than existing ones are described, although Mr. Tugwell 
says his resettlement administration is a “going concern” which has 
received from the Subsistence Homestead Division some thirty-two “proj- 
ects” now under way and thirty-nine “rural relief developments” from 
F.E.R.A. We are not told what the standard of living will be of ten 
families who are to live on a 200-acre tract “development” in Nebraska 
on which one man owning the land and experienced in farming was not 
able to provide a comfortable home for his family even in “boom”’ years. 
There is to be supplementary employment, but how and where; at what 
wages? 

Certainly, as Mr. Tugwell points out, planned resettlement of farmers, 
now on submarginal lands, and stranded miners is necessary. But it can- 
not be done by wishful thinking, nor by the use of the magical word 
“co-operatives,” when co-operation is compelled by dependence on relief. 

These experiments were begun under the Secretary of the Interior. 
The F.E.R.A. was apparently sure that the Interior Department could 
be shown how it ought to be done, and small “developments” were under- 
taken with relief funds in various parts of the country. Now the new 
Under-Secretary for Agriculture supplants the F.E.R.A. experimenters 
and undertakes to resolve the mistakes of both P.W.A. and F.E.R.A. in 
this field. The Under-Secretary apparently has no doubts or misgivings. 
But has he had any experience which justifies public confidence in his 
administrative ability to carry out what is an extremely difficult under- 
taking from both a practical and a theoretical standpoint? To those who 
know him only through the newspapers and his articles and books, he 
would appear to lack the humility which might enable him to learn from 
others; and, as his testimony before the Senate Committee showed, 
he is clearly without the forthrightness necessary to inspire and hold the 
confidence of the public. Both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, it is 
reported, are sincerely interested in “subsistence farming” or the “‘resettle- 
ment” program, as it is now to be called, and regard it as an important 
part of the Administration’s effort to get people off relief and on a secure 
economic basis. This makes it more, not less, important that the obstacles 
to success should be fully canvassed. 
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The danger is that these “developments” will standardize destitution 
and subsidize employment at substandard wages. The lot of the children 
of these settlers may, with the best of intentions, be made more difficult 
by segregation and labeling them at home and at school as the children 
of relief families or the children from communities “resettled” by public 
aid. That their new undertaking is one which was planned for them by the 
government, not the accident of fortune or one they initiated themselves, 
may make failure socially and economically all the more serious for their 
parents. That money may be wasted is not the most important reason 
why the resettlement administrator should have wisdom and skill as an 
administrator. Human losses may, if the schemes are not sound, be 
much more serious. 


CORPORATION GIFTS TO CHARITIES 


HERE will be differences of opinion regarding the exemption of cor- 

poration contributions for charitable purposes from the corporation 
income tax proposed in the Administration Tax bill. Many social workers 
will support President Roosevelt in his condemnation of the policy of 
governmental encouragement, by tax exemption, of corporation gifts to 
charitable agencies, usually community chests. At his press conference on 
July 24, the president vigorously opposed the policy of such gifts (see 
New York Times, July 25, 1935). The president reminded the press that, 
as governor of New York, he had vetoed a bill permitting utility com- 
panies to make charitable contributions. The president is reported to 
have said that granting tax exemptions for such contributions would 
mean “the sanctioning of two unsound practices: first, the purchasing of 
good-will by corporations; and, second, the authorizing of corporation 
officials to exercise a right in bestowing gifts that belong properly to the 
individual stockholders in the corporations.” Corporation gifts to chari- 
ties were said to be “‘made to obtain good-will,” and the president “re- 
ferred to an unnamed power company in a southern state whose president 
he quoted as having told him that agents of the company were ordered to 
see that the company made the first contribution to all charity drives 
conducted in cities and towns in that state.’”’ The president is reported to 
have said that “when he asked the head of the company why this standing 
order was maintained, the official replied that it was for the purpose of 
cultivating good-will.” 

The president declared that 

he did not believe any company had a right to buy good-will, whether utilities or 
others. Moreover, there were a large number of persons whose income was de- 
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rived from investments. These investors ought to have the right to choose the 
purpose for which they gave rather than have the choice made by officials of a 
corporation. 

THE CHESTS PROTEST 

On the other hand, the New York Times reported the prompt mobiliza- 
tion of the Association of Community Chests and Councils, which gave 
out a statement vigorously opposing the president’s position. According 
to the Times (July 25), 
the Community Chest statement said that discrimination against corporation 
gifts to charity would be discrimination ‘“‘against the keystone of support for 
private social agencies.’ [Of course, the president’s statement did not imply 
“discrimination”’; it merely meant that the government should not “encourage”’ 
by tax exemption.] 

[The chest statement] set forth that field surveys showed that “‘40 per cent 
of the personnel of the typical corporation are beneficiaries of some form of aid 
or service rendered to them.”’ 

“This would indicate that $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 in revenue to the govern- 
ment in taxes on corporation gifts to private philanthropy might easily become 
only a fraction of the increased Federal expenditure involved in picking up the 
cost of care, cure and prevention of social ills which the private agencies will be 
obliged to lay down as the tax stops the flow of corporation giving. 

“Preventive programs now undertaken only by private agencies, if aban- 
doned, would eventually place upon public agencies enormous institutional bills 
for the care of delinquency and disease which might have been prevented. [Here, 
again, the chest statement is misleading in the implication that tax-supported 
work cannot be preventive. In Chicago, where the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, the Cook County Hospital, and the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
are public, it is absurd to make such a statement.] 

[The chest statement continued:] ‘Moreover, the hospitals, public health 
nursing services and child welfare organizations now considering requests for ap- 
propriations from Federal funds to supplement decreased income from private 
sources, will have acute cause, indeed, for such requests if their present sources 
of income are further impaired. 

“Recognition of federated financing of private social work as a stable force in 
American city life is manifested in the record of sacrificial giving during five 
years of the depression when community chest contribution decreased only 13 
per cent while net taxable incomes were shrinking.57 per cent. During this same 
period total charitable contribution deductible from income taxes shrank 53 
per cent.” 


REPUBLICAN MINORITY SUPPORT THE CHESTS 
The president has also been severely criticized by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
who submitted a minority repcrt on the Administration Tax bill on July 
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29. These Republican members of the House are not interested in social 
reform—in fact, they indict the whole tax bill as “a political gesture at so- 
cial reform” and not a revenue bill; but they are very solicitous lest con- 
tributions to private charity be reduced, and their criticisms are expressed 
as follows in the minority report: 


We deem it a mistake not to have provided an exemption from the corpora- 
tion income tax on gifts made by corporations to community chests and other 
charities. 

It is the announced policy of the administration to throw the burden of caring 
for unemployables back on the states and local communities. When this occurs, 
there are only two ways they can be provided for. One is by direct taxation on 
the people of the local communities through taxation of homes, farms, and other 
real estate; the other is through private charity. 

If corporations are public spirited enough to make contributions to charities, 
we believe their contributions for such purposes should be exempt from taxation, 
exactly as is done in the case of individuals. 


NEWTON D. BAKER 


Another critic of the president’s policy was the Hon. Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War in the preceding Democratic administration, who ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Committee, representing the 1935 Mo- 
bilization for Human Needs and other charitable and philanthropic or- 
ganizations. According to the New York Times, 


Mr. Baker’s proposal was to permit deductions by corporations from their tax- 
able incomes of amounts contributed for charitable purposes up to 5 per cent. 
He argued that the exemption was needed to induce corporations to contribute 
their fair share to support of hospitals and other social service agencies. 

“T believe that corporations have the right and duty to be good neighbors and 
contribute moderately to social service funds,”’ said Mr. Baker. “If corporations 
could shield themselves behind a prohibition of tax allowances for their contribu- 
tions, individuals and partnerships would be put at a disadvantage.” 

The witness could not agree with Senator Connally’s suggestion that corpora- 
tions should make their social contributions “after’’ paying their income tax as 
at present, asserting that this would give the impression the Federal Govern- 
ment did not want them so to contribute. 

Mr. Baker said that 25 per cent of total gross contributions of $200,000,000 
a year to the community chests and councils had come from corporations and 
that 35 per cent was from employes, with the remainder from individual busi- 
ness men. 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, the well-known journalist, also hurried to the 
support of the chests. One of his widely read “columns” contained the 
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following comment on the situation (Chicago Daily News, August 1) under 
the heading, ‘‘Charity and the President.” 


Between one-fifth and one-quarter of the money which supports private 
organized charity is contributed by corporations. It amounts to about $20,- 
000,000 a year. Of this sum manufacturing companies give almost half, the re- 
tail and wholesale trades give about a fifth, banks about a tenth. 

These are all national averages. In many cities the proportion contributed by 
corporations is much larger. Thus it is evident that in the country as a whole the 
contributions to charity by corporations are important and that for many cities 
the stoppage of corporate contributions would work tremendous hardship. 

The legal right of corporations to make these contributions has never been 
perfectly clear. The directors of a company have never had the legal right to use 
the money of their stockholders for charity in general. They have merely been 
able to contribute to local charities on the theory that the charities give direct 
benefits to the company’s business and its employes. In other words, they have 
been able to contribute only on the ground that the contributions were necessary 
expenses of the business and so deductible under the income tax. Corporations 
have never had the right, which individuals have, of claiming deductions for 
charity. 


Mr. Lippmann then points out that the right of corporations to con- 
tribute has not been statutory but has been based “on federal treasury 
rulings and court decisions”; and Mr. Lippmann thinks that it has been 
perhaps because of the depression, “when private charity has had a hard 
time,” that “the treasury has been liberal in its interpretation of what 
constitutes the ‘necessary expenses’ of corporations.” 

Mr. Lippmann also refers to the California case of December, 1934, 
when 


the Supreme court handed down a decision holding that a corporation in San 
Francisco which had contributed to the community chest could not deduct the 
amount from its federal taxes because it had not been shown that the money 
would directly benefit the corporation or its employes. This decision ruled out 
corporations as general contributors. They may still, presumably, contribute to 
hospitals used by their employes but they cannot make general contributions to 
the organized philanthropies of their communities. 

This strict interpretation of the law was a serious blow to the community 
chests. On July 12, after the president had decided to have a tax bill this session, 
representatives of the chests caused to be introduced a bill which would legalize 
corporate contributions and make them deductible up to 5 per cent of the cor- 
porate net income. This is known as the George-McCormack bill. On July 24, 
the president not only went on record against this bill, but permitted himself to 
denounce corporate contributions, as, in substance, an attempt to buy good will 
by misuse of stockholders’ money. 
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Therefore, comments Mr. Lippmann, “the community chests, already 
in a bad way” as a result of the Supreme Court decision in the California 
case and “‘the subsequent tightening up of the treasury administration,” 
now found themselves even worse off. For in effect the president had de- 
clared that corporate contributions were immoral. 


Whether congress [the Lippmann column continues] ought in a statute to en- 
courage corporate contributions by making them deductible is an arguable ques- 
tion. But it seems to me that there is a weighty argument in favor of it. It is 
simply that governments ought not, on purely theoretical grounds, wantonly to 
disturb a custom of the people. It is a fact, established by usage, that private 
charity depends for more than a fifth of its support on corporations. It is a fact 
that the poor, when in great need, are dependent upon organized charity. These 
are realities and government should respect them until it is fully prepared to 
substitute a better system and has persuaded the people that it has a better sys- 
tem. Custom and usage are entitled to respect. To disrupt them simply because 
some one in authority happens to have a personal dislike of them is a kind of 
irresponsible meddling which no seasoned public official would contemplate. 


Finally, many social workers were shocked by Mr. Lippmann’s criticisms 
of the president. Mr. Lippmann thought it was “‘hard to see how the presi- 
dent’s denunciation of corporation contributions is anything but a misuse 
of the prestige of his office.” Social workers know that President Roose- 
velt has been asked in the past to give the prestige of his great office to 
community chest campaigns; and the following comment in the conclud- 
ing section of Mr. Lippmann’s column seems, to say the least, quite ex- 
traordinary: 

Mr. Roosevelt says that stockholders’ money should not be spent for them by 
directors in order to obtain good will. What business is that of Mr. Roosevelt’s? 
. .. . But the day has not come when the President of the United States has the 
authority or the competence or the moral right to scrutinize corporate expendi- 
tures and say which he likes and which he does not like. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Taking note of the last Lippmann criticism, those who remember that 
the community chests certainly lost no time in trying to secure the aid of 
President Roosevelt in telling individuals that it is their duty to make 
generous contributions to community chest drives will wonder why he 
can only discuss individual gifts and say nothing about corporation gifts? 
Are corporations beyond criticism or question? Do the community chest 
group think it proper for the president to express his personal opinion 
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about chests when he agrees with them, and then ask “What business is it 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s?”’ when he disagrees with them? 

There is another reason why the chief executive of this nation may 
speak on the subject of corporation activities. A corporation is a legal en- 
tity, created by governmental authority, and surely the head of the gov- 
ernment may express an opinion regarding that which governmental 
authority has created. While there will be, as we have said, differences of 
opinion among social workers on this question, certainly many of us be- 
lieve more facts are needed regarding chest funds than are usually fur- 
nished. An analysis of chest-giving, for example, that will show precisely 
who and what the “givers” are, would be very welcome. That is, a “giver” 
is not now a defined statistical unit. A “giver” may be a wealthy individual 
who gives easily and cheerfully; a giver may be a soulless corporation; a 
giver may be an employee with a salary of $10,000 a year who gives very 
unwillingly and only because the corporation which employs him com- 
pels him to give; or the giver may be a poor scrub woman who gives half a 
day’s wage every other week for whatever period of time someone has 
indicated that her employers would like her to give, and she thinks, like 
the well-paid man who gives grudgingly, that she must give or she will not 
hold her job. An analysis of chest-giving that would show the proportion- 
ate amount given by the large-income employee group and the very small- 
income employee group would be interesting. It would also be interesting 
to know the wealthy potential givers who give nothing or far below the 
amount considered suitable. 

Of course, no statistical analysis will show the giving that results from 
high-pressure salesmanship and the gifts which are as much forced con- 
tributions as are any taxes that are ever paid. That is, have not funda- 
mental differences between voluntary giving and giving to the tax-col- 
lector long since been lost to sight in many community chest drives? 
The chests can provide a convenient opportunity for, and advice re- 
garding, voluntary giving; but, when they go beyond this and apply high- 
pressure salesmanship that reaches down to the very lowest brackets 
with methods little short of coercion, they are really using the method of 
taxation and using it unfairly. Neither corporation gifts nor the contribu- 
tions of wage-earners, which are not infrequently very little but forced 
contributions (or, in effect, compulsory contributions from their meager 
wages), represent the kind of charity about which Mr. Newton D. Baker 
has often spoken so eloquently. 
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WAS THERE A HARVEST REVOLT? 


OME midsummer headlines in the New York Times contained such 

announcements as the following: ‘Relief Drones Hit by Western 
Purge” (see Times, July 12), “Iowa Cuts Relief To Help Harvest” (July 
21), “Relief Purge Begins in the Wheat Belt” (July 28). 

The newspaper report indicates that people were being cut off relief 
rolls when they refused jobs offered in the harvest field. A special dis- 
patch to the New York Times reported that the relief director of one of the 
Iowa counties had “suspended the entire relief roll in his jurisdiction and 
notified more than three hundred beneficiaries to find jobs for them- 
selves.”” The Times correspondent indicated that this director had taken 
“a dramatic way of dealing with the situation becoming general in the 
Corn Belt.”’ In the same paper it was reported that eighteen Nebraska 
counties were now off federal relief. The Chicago Daily News reported 
that the “bread-basket states” were stopping projects “‘to force clients 
to aid with the crops,” and reported that ‘“Midwestern relief officials ap- 
parently had harvest hand revolt under control.” Fortunately, the Feder- 
al Relief Administrator has spoken vigorously about the untrue reports 
that people on relief do not take jobs. He has shown there have been 
other reasons for closing relief rolls than any attempt to force people to 
take jobs they do not want. 

Relief agencies have been closed in South Dakota and other states in 
the wheat area, Mr. Hopkins said, because agriculture had 
reached a state of health where it can be expected to take care of its labor. In- 
vestigations made in various parts of the country of reports that people on relief 
refuse to take jobs show the reports to be generally false; and where they are 
found to be true refusal in most cases is justifiable for many reasons. 


The interview with Mr. Hopkins which was published in the New 
York Times (July 28) should set at rest all stories about relief clients re- 
fusing to work in the harvest fields or anywhere else. In this interview 
Mr. Hopkins called attention to what he described as “‘the brighter side of 
this relief picture,” which, he said, lay “in the gradual liquidation of relief 
rolls in the agricultural sections.”” Mr. Hopkins said further to the inter- 
viewer that, ‘‘as soon as conditions warranted it, what was done in the 
wheat country would be done in other sections, industrial as well as agri- 
cultural.” This important interview also contained the following para- 
graph: 

We closed the relief rolls in areas now harvesting because we felt that the 
situation there is approaching the normal. The drought emergency has passed. 
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We took care of the people while they needed to be taken care of. We have put 
them on their feet again. 


Mr. Hopkins may have been too drastic in this sudden closing of these 
relief stations, but in any event they were not closed because it was neces- 
sary to use this or any other kind of pressure to force men to go to work. 
Mr. Hopkins probably indulged in some wishful thinking when he told 
the reporter that ‘from all indications, from specific reports received from 
agricultural and labor experts, the communities have again reached the 
point where they can take care of their citizens on a sound, economic 
basis.” 

But whether they approved this policy or not, social workers will be 
very grateful to the Administrator for his prompt denial of the charges 
against the unemployed. 

Last April [continued the Administrator] we made a study in Baltimore of 
195 cases of people reported as having refused to accept jobs. Of the total, only 
four were clear cases of unjustifiable refusal. Among justifiable reasons are 
wages lower than subsistence, improper conditions of labor, the small working 
period involved, persons being naturally unemployable by reason of age, health 
or home conditions. 

We made a similar study in the Hammonton area in New Jersey in the berry- 
picking season, and the facts there, also, justified the refusal of people on relief to 
work at the wages and under the housing conditions offered. Transportation to 
the berry fields was refused to heads of families. The Relief Administration re- 
fused to recruit families for this work, for this would have meant forcing child 
labor into the picture. Housing conditions were shocking. 

We get numerous reports of domestic help on relief who will not accept jobs 
offered them. Investigations show that housewives are offering them wages that 
are below the minimum subsistence needs, as defined by relief bureaus. Whether 
workers should be permitted to accept such jobs, even under pressure of dire 
need, is open to question of wise social policy; they certainly should not be com- 
pelled to accept them. Until reasonable and just standards are established and 
maintained, merely to affirm that “‘some find more security in relief than work”’ 
is to beg the main question. 


On the other hand, social workers will question the sudden closing of 
relief offices before some better substitute has been found for this work. 
Mr. Hopkins has decided that relief must stop, but this will not take care 
of those who are still unemployed. This new policy is too reminiscent of 
the old days of rugged individualism. The statement of the Administrator 
was that 


administering relief was not entirely a job of handing out money to people in 
need. That is important, to be sure, but equally, if not more, important is to 
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know when to stop, when to put some impetus into the machinery of normal 
employment. 

We try to keep ahead of the country’s normal labor demand. We study the 
various sections of the country for signs of recovery. Our job is to give emergen- 
cy relief, and when the emergency passes, the need for our existence ceases. There 
will, of course, be people who will meet difficulties in finding jobs. If private in- 
dustry or agriculture will not take care of them the State will put them on relief 
until jobs are found for them, possibly on a Works Progress project. 


When the reporter pointed out to the Administrator precisely what the 
social workers know will happen, “that a person might be completely 
destitute, unable to find a job and unable to get relief,” the Administrator 
replied: 

Weare not unaware of that problem. We are making plans to solve it. Many 
of the complaints received about people refusing jobs can be traced to that situ- 
ation. A man on relief is offered a job which, upon investigation, proves to be a 
temporary one. Even though he prefers to work as a private member of indus- 
try, he is afraid to take the job for fear of what will happen to him when it is 
over. His experience of getting on relief rolls has not been a happy one. It meant 
filing an application, being investigated, waiting days and sometimes weeks be- 
fore his application was approved and he received money for food and housing. 
Remembering all that, he naturally hesitates to run the chance of repeating the 
procedure. 

Right now we are working on an idea to assure relief recipients who get the 
chance of temporary work that they will be put back on the relief rolls without a 
repetition of all the preliminary red tape. Without that preferential right, get- 
ting off relief is as much of a threat to relief recipients as getting off a pay-roll is 
to a steady wage-earner. 


But how, Mr. Administrator, can the man get back on the relief lists 
when the relief lists are closed, and the county relief offices have been 
closed, and the social workers have been told to fold their tents? Such a 
policy means that there are grave hardships ahead for many people. 

The following paragraph again gives evidence of the note of wishful 
thinking which at certain points clearly dominated the interview: 

We are emerging from the depression. Agriculture is leading the way. The 
farm belt is prosperous today. As soon as other sections show similar signs of 
recovery, we will let them stand on their own feet. Where conditions remain ab- 
normal, we will continue relief. But it should not be forgotten that within the 
next twelve months three and a half million people now on relief who cannot tie 
up with private industry will be put to work on projects under the Works 
Progress Administration. Those will not be relief jobs, but straight employment 
on projects fostered by the government, with wages that will at least cover the 
subsistence level. 
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To say that the WPA projects provide “straight employment” and not 
“relief jobs” is, of course, a highly misleading account of the new work 
relief system. 


NATIONAL STANDARDS AND THE BRITISH 
UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


T IS now generally agreed that the Unemployment Assistance scheme 
which was the new and, from an administrative standpoint, almost 
revolutionary feature of the British Unemployment Act of 1934, is so 
unpopular that even the present government, which sponsored it, may 
move to abandon it. The new Minister of Labour has said he intends to 
study the work of the Board for a six-month period before making up 
his mind what he will recommend. That statement is generally believed 
to give the party a basis for scuttling it. 

The whole scheme was very unpopular with the Labour party since it 
made permanent what was originally an emergency Means Test for Ex- 
tended or Transitional Benefit. From the government’s standpoint the 
new difficulties which the 1934 Unemployment Assistance has created 
are due to the fact that administration and uniform national standards 
have resulted in much criticism for the government. Formerly standards 
were set largely by the local administrative authorities. The attempt 
to establish uniformity and abolish the injustices which different stand- 
ards of relief created has meant lowering the higher grants made in cer- 
tain areas. This promptly produced an uproar. The Labour party, which 
has fought the Means Test throughout, has not neglected the oppor- 
tunity which the lowering of already absurdly small grants presented. 
Even the treasury, it is said, recognized the value of higher rates in the 
depressed areas. With a uniform national standard, however, all local 
considerations were to disappear. The amount the individual family 
could receive was to be fixed by detailed rules and regulations formulated 
by the National Unemployment Assistance Board, and were to apply to 
every unemployed person whose rights under the contributory pension 
scheme were exhausted. As a result, responsibility for every injustice 
came back on the National Board. Hiding behind the decision of the 
local agency has become no longer possible. The result is that uniformity 
once urged as essentially just now has few advocates. 

This is of great interest to social workers in the United States who are 
interested in a national public assistance program. In the first place, we 
should not recommend here national rules and regulations of the sort 
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that the British board laid down. There an attempt was made to antici- 
pate every contingency and little or no discretion was left with the local 
investigator who is, in Great Britain, more civil service clerk than social 
worker. But the United States, one remembers, presents even greater 
variations in standards often in a single state as well as in different sec- 
tions of the country than does Great Britain. For this reason, minimum 
national standards rather than uniform standards are advocated in the 
United States. These, our experience shows, can be secured by federal 
grants-in-aid coupled with authority on the part of the federal authority 
to insist upon minimum standards of adequacy and administrative super- 
vision as a condition on which the federal grant is made. We still hope 
that such a program will eventually be accepted by President Roosevelt 
as a necessary part of his security program. 


UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN 


VEN social workers who voiced their disagreement at the now historic 
Philadelphia Conference when a cabinet officer denied the suffering 
of children under the depression and expressed the hope that the pro- 
longed deprivations might perhaps be good for them must have been 
shocked when they read in the New York Times of last July a review of 
the report showing the effect of the prolonged period of deprivation on the 
physically handicapped children of the metropolis. According to Dr. 
Adela J. Smith, assistant director of health education, nearly one-fifth of 
all the children in the elementary schools of New York City were reported 
to be suffering from a serious condition of malnutrition. An extract from 
the Times report is given below: 

Malnutrition born of five years of depression has rendered 135,000 children 
in the city’s elementary schools too weak and undernourished to profit by at- 
tendance in regular classes, the Board of Education was informed yesterday in 
the annual report of its division of physically handicapped children. 

The report lists 18.1 per cent of all elementary school pupils as “serious mal- 
nutrition cases” and finds financial distress, want and worry in their homes 
“gradually incapacitating children for regular and profitable school attendance.” 
It warns that the full toll of protracted undernourishment, with its threat of 
tuberculosis and other illnesses, will not be known until later. 

Manhattan, where many thousands of youngsters are jammed into con- 
gested, poverty-stricken areas on the East and West Sides and in Harlem, shows 
the highest ratio of malnutrition—23.8 per cent—and the Bronx follows with 
20.8 per cent. In 1929 the city-wide average was 13.4 per cent, one-fourth less 
than the present total. 
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To meet the challenge of near-starvation and illness, the report recommends 
a broad emergency program for rehabilitation of handicapped pupils. Leading 
the program is the suggestion that at least one open-air class be established in 
every school. In congested districts two open-air classes for each school are 
asked. 

The report was submitted by Dr. Adela J. Smith, assistant director of health 
education in charge of the division..... Hundreds of children, the report 
says, were found “in dire want for suitable clothes, food, warmth and special 
appliances, orthopedic shoes and glasses.” 

Emergency relief was obtained for them. Free medical and surgical care and 
nurse service were arranged for indigent families. Milk was provided for all 
seriously undernourished homebound youngsters. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CHILD WELFARE CONFERENCE 


HE Seventh Pan-American Child Welfare Conference will meet at 

Mexico City, October 12-19, 1935, to consider all the related prob- 
lems of childhood. The Mexican announcements call it the ““Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress of the Child.” As in previous years, the Seventh Conference 
will include sections devoted to pediatrics, child health, social welfare, 
and legislation. Dr. Abraham Ayala Gonzalez, chairman of the Mexican 
Organizing Committee, and Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, the secretary-general 
of the Conference, can be addressed at the Mexican Department of 
Health. The United States Children’s Bureau is prepared to supply 
membership blanks and further information on request. While there is to 
be, in accordance with custom, a small official delegation from each coun- 
try, all interested are urged to attend. 

The six previous meetings" have all been held in South America or, on 
one occasion, in Cuba. This year child welfare workers in the United 
States have an opportunity to attend at a cost which will probably not 
be offered again for some years. With the countries of this hemisphere 
we have special ties. Mexico presents accomplishments and problems 
in the process of solution which are of great interest to us, and the Child 
Welfare Conference offers an opportunity for acquaintance with Mexican 
and South and Central American leaders in this field. It is sure to be of 
great interest and value to all those who can arrange to go to Mexico City 
in October. 


t See Social Service Review, IX (June, 1935), 330-32. 
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RELIEF IN NEW YORK CITY 


HE excellent charts prepared by the Research Bureau of the New 

York Welfare Council which have been reproduced on the opposite 
page give a very graphic picture, indeed, of what has been done during 
these depression years. The Review is indebted to Dr. Neva R. Deardorff 
for permission to reproduce these charts. 


TABLE I 








Amount OF RELIEF 




















June, 1935 May, 1935 June, 1934 
PONG FONE 9 cis eto $15,692,866 | $16,801,257 | $14,795,581 
Private Poul «2.656 5s 280, 201 320,277 388, 240 
Semi-official relief....... 180, 366 210,228 136,419 
RBN So tit evsxetoke see $16,153,433 | $17,331,762 | $15,320, 240 
TABLE II 








Cases RECEIVING RELIEF 











June, 1935 May, 1935 June, 1934 
From public agencies... . 380, 192 380,613 339,901 
From private agencies... . 9,623 9, 868 13,552 
RROUGNs ccrase ee Aare 389,815 390,481 353,453" 














* The explanatory statement given out from the Welfare Council showed that this “‘in- 
cludes duplications between public and private agencies. Cases carried by both the 
Emergency Relief Bureau and the private family agencies numbered approximately 
eleven to twelve hundred in May and June, 1935.” The cases receiving aid from semi- 
official agencies are counted above with those from private agencies. 


The New York City relief statistics for June, 1935, May, 1935, and 
June, 1934, are given in Table I. Statistics regarding the number of people 
on relief are as shown in Table II. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR RELIEF CLIENTS 


HE American Association of Medical Social Workers has just issued 
two very interesting professional studies. The first is called Medical 
Social Work, a study of case work in this field, by Harriet M. Bartlett, of 
the social service department of Massachusetts General Hospital. The 
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second is an interim report of the Association’s study of the Social Aspects 
of Medical Care furnished in the several communities under the FERA 
plan. The Committee sponsoring the study includes the following well- 
known medical social workers: Edith M. Baker, chairman, of the Wash- 
ington University Dispensary and Allied Hospitals in St. Louis; Harriet 
M. Bartlett, of Massachusetts General; Helen Beckley, of the Cook 
County Hospital; Mary Wysor Keefer, of the University of Chicago Clin- 
ics; Kate McMahon, national secretary of the A.A.M.S.W.; Leonore Ru- 
binow, of the Beth Israel Hospital of Newark; and Lena Waters, of the 
University Hospital, Philadelphia. The report was prepared by Mrs. 
Keefer; and the field work for the study was done by Mrs. Keefer and 
Miss Bartlett. The various social service departments concerned gave 
leave of absence to the workers who conducted this study, and the ex- 
penses were borne by the A.A.M.S.W. A grant from the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund made possible the publication of the report.’ The Association 
is to be congratulated on the publication of some useful and timely 
studies. 


POOR RELIEF IN KANSAS 


HE new volume, Poor Relief Administration in Kansas, which has 

just been issued by the University of Chicago Press, continues a 
series of ‘Poor Law Studies” which the Board of Editors of this Review 
have been sponsoring. The Kansas study by Miss Grace Browning, who 
is now of the faculty of the Tulane University School of Social Work, is an 
interesting review of poor law history in one of the newer western states. 
Kansas is one of the states which has never had a statutory provision for 
legal family responsibility of relatives, and yet the family does not seem 
to be disintegrating in Kansas! 

A recent number of the Kansas Relief News Bulletin contains a review 
of “Three Years of State Public Welfare Service in Kansas, 1932-1935,” 
by John G. Stutz, the executive director of the KERC. The account given 
by Mr. Stutz of the old poor relief system when he took office is summa- 
rized in the following paragraph: 

In July, 1932, no county in Kansas had what we would consider today a half- 
way acceptable public welfare administration. .... More than one-half the 
counties had county poor commissioners. They were, as a rule, county poor 
farm operators who had a tub of lard and a sack of beans stored in the corners of 
their offices, and a grocery order book on their desk. Their offices were generally 
located in a dark corner of the basement of the court house. Asa rule, there were 


* Requests for copies of these reports should be addressed to the executive secre- 
tary of the A.A.M.S.W., Miss Maxwell, 18 East Division St., Chicago. 
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a number of families receiving regular monthly warrants out of the county poor 
fund. Quite a number of these families have since been found living in Califor- 
nia, Arkansas, or other states where their county warrants were forwarded to 
them by an accommodating postmaster. County financial records show that 
counties levied, collected, and expended approximately the same amount of pub- 
lice relief funds annually, in good season or in bad season. Township trustees, 
mayors, and councilmen, as well as county officers, handed out orders for public 
aid. The county never knew who got public aid. Neither did it know how much 
had been handed out, and county commissioners generally stopped the disburse- 
ment only when the county poor fund was overdrawn..... 


An excellent public welfare organization and some fine county welfare 
units have been set up by the KERC in the past years. If the FERA dis- 
solves when the new WPA gets into full swing, will the so-called “unem- 
ployables” be turned back to the old boards of supervisors and poor com- 
missioners? 


TWO CHICAGO YEAR BOOKS 


HE first Year Book of the Chicago Chapter of the American Associa- 

tion of Social Workers, covering the activities of the year 1934-35, 
was distributed in July. The purpose of this new publication, as stated in 
a foreword by Eleanor P. Eells, chairman of the chapter’s publicity com- 
mittee, is to “serve the membership both as a permanent record of the 
year’s activities and as a handbook of reference in regard to officers, 
committees, and members of the Chicago Chapter.” 

The volume contains thirty-eight mimeographed pages, about half of 
which are required to list the names, addresses, and occupations of the 
chapter members. The remaining pages are given over to reports of the 
chapter chairman, the secretary, the treasurer, and the chairmen of the 
committees on (a) Cook County Juvenile Court, (5) Social Legislation, 
(c) Membership, (d) Personnel Practices, and (e) Protection of Social 
Workers. 

These reports, though brief, are informative and will help to plot the 
course for next year. The manifold opportunities for chapter action sug- 
gested by the committee reports justify the plea of the chapter chairman, 
James T. Nicholson, that efforts be made to obtain the services of a part- 
time paid secretary. 

The Social Service Year Book for 1934, published by the Chicago Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, sustains the excellent standard of its two predeces- 
sors. In addition to thirty-four statistical tables and six graphs, the 
volume contains new sections that have not appeared in the earlier edi- 
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tions. At first the subject matter inevitably followed pretty closely the 
activities of agencies. Now agency-mindedness has completely given way 
to the community point of view. Each service is discussed in terms of the 
need in the community and the extent to which existing facilities seem to 
meet the need. In the chapter on child welfare, to cite a single example, 
the réle of the individual agencies and their respective contributions in 
terms of money spent and volume of service rendered are definitely sub- 
ordinated. Emphasis is placed on needs and services under such headings 
as education, extension of boarding-home care, changes in juvenile court 
service, public housekeeper service, transient and non-resident children, 
and so forth. It is a tribute to the accomplishments of the Council of 
Social Agencies that this approach now seems to most social workers in 
Chicago the natural one. The Year Book, in reflecting this attitude, and 
in analyzing and interpreting social service developments in a major 
metropolis, provides a pattern that should be carefully studied, both in 
Chicago and elsewhere. 


NEW MONTHLY RESEARCH BULLETINS 


HE list of monthly research bulletins published by Councils of Social 

Agencies continues to lengthen. Louisville and St. Louis are two 
recent additions. The Louisville bulletin is a four-page mimeographed 
fold-over. A recent number contains three charts (two relating to tran- 
sients and one showing registrations at the Social Service Exchange in 
1934 as compared with 1933), one table summarizing the expenditures 
and case loads of the family welfare agencies, a calendar of forthcoming 
events in the social work field, and a brief analysis of the developments 
in the care of transients from 1928 to the present. 

The St. Louis bulletin is a twelve-page publication entitled Social 
Studies of St. Louis. The June number, which is the third in the series, 
shows percentage change from last month and from last year in seventeen 
types of service; presents an elaborate diagram showing the provisions for 
child welfare in the city; analyzes the problem of the dependent woman 
in a series of ten pictograms; and gives succinct textual interpretation of 
current services and problems, illustrated by graphs. 

The rapid growth in popularity of bulletins such as these affords en- 
couraging evidence that social workers are increasingly eager to know 
what is going on outside the walls of their own organization and that they 
are making a vigorous effort to understand the problems of the community 
as a whole. 
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Financial Trends in Organized Social Work in New York City. By KATE 
E. Hunttey. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. xxiv+ 
330. $3.75. 

This book is No. 4 in a series of studies of the Research Bureau of the Welfare 
Council of New York City. It reports the findings of an intricate, painstaking 
analysis of the financial structure of public and private social work in the me- 
tropolis. The book differs chiefly from similar analyses of other American com- 
munities that have antedated it in the comprehensiveness of its detail. Its 
values to those outside of New York who are interested in community finance 
lies in the minutiae with which trends of growth, retrogression, and disappearance 
of agencies and movements are traced, plus, of course, the fact that for the first 
time it is possible to compare financial achievement elsewhere with that of the 
largest and richest community in America. 

Here is a compendium for each year, beginning with 1910 and ending in 1929, 
of the total number of private and public social agencies and departments, the 
number of those that fall into various functional categories, their income segre- 
gated into its sources, and their property. The work contains also a chapter 
dealing with the several attempts that have been undertaken toward federating 
the finances of certain groups of agencies. 

The wealth of detailed information contained in this book is very great, and 
it would be futile for any reviewer to try and summarize it. Students of the 
financial story of American social work will want the volume to add to the re- 
ports of other cities. It will help greatly in rounding out their knowledge of the 
giving habits of the American public, and add a little perhaps to their d&illusion- 
ment about the vaunted current voluntary generosity of the citizens of the rich- 
est nation in the world. Contributions per inhabitant in that city to organized 
social work, excluding bequests, rose from $1.46 in 1910 to $5.65 in 1929. 
Thoughtful Americans will take no pride in that achievement, in view of the 
growth of surplus wealth and of luxurious living in the same period, and espe- 
cially in view of the growth of surplus and luxury in the financial capital of the 


Americas. 
WILLIAM J. Norton 
CHILDREN’S FuND OF MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 


' Economic Problems of the Family. By HazEL Kyrx. New York: Harper, 


1933. Pp. xx+500. $3.50. 
Perhaps the problems most universally shared by families of all levels of so- 
ciety are those centering about financial income and outgo. This book pays due 
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attention to social and economic theory, whither the present reviewer will not 
attempt to follow. In the main, however, it deals with how the individual family 
income is earned and spent. 

Dr. Kyrk disposes briefly of that myth of history, the family as a completely 
self-contained economic unit. Even in the days when household production pro- 
vided for far more human needs than is the case today, there was still specializa- 
tion and the sale or barter of goods between families. The industrial revolution, 
decreasing household production well-nigh to the vanishing point, operated to 
extend enormously the range of goods procurable by even the lowest wage- 
earners. It made money-income a necessity for all, and thus put into the home a 
new and important function, in place of the manufacturing operations which had 
migrated to the factory, namely, the processes of budgeting and spending the 
family income. Homekeeping women of today have had to learn account-keep- 
ing, and methods of selection and wise buying which took little of their an- 
cestresses’ time. 

Some degree of household production must continue, however, so long as we 
prefer the privacy of self-contained family units, and insist upon the attention to 
cleanliness, order, and attractive appearance which make up our varying stand- 
ards of what the home should be. It is in the development of these rituals of 
home behavior, hospitality, and so on, that Dr. Kyrk, after an exhaustive study 
of the time spent by housekeepers in their varying tasks, finds part of the ex- 
planation of why running a home, in spite of smailer families and labor-saving 
devices, still consumes so much of the housewife’s time. Other factors are the 
changed emphases in child care, and the fact that fewer women each decade give 
their entire labor toward the maintenance of a home. That intangible demand, 
the “standard of living”—the status which, if not maintained, keeps us unhappy 
—constrains wives to join their earnings to those of their husbands and grown 
children, and does truly constitute, in Dr. Kyrk’s opinion, economic necessity, 
as far as individual decisions are concerned. 

Other working people in the world maintain themselves in health of body and 
mind on much lower real incomes; but the American people will not consent to 
do the same. The fact that gainful employment of married women increased 
markedly from 1890 to 1930, during which not only the money wages but the 
real wages increased, shows that some other factor was at work besides “‘inade- 
quacy of husband’s income.” This was undoubtedly the pressure of a rising 
standard of living, to the definition and illustration of which Dr. Kyrk gives 
considerable space. 

Raising the question, “Is housekeeping a full-time job?” the author discusses 
problems of overwork and underwork. Wives to whom housekeeping does not 
furnish a full-time occupation, and grown daughters, should, in her opinion, be 
employed full or part time outside the home, in order to bear their full share of 
the labor of the world. She has no patience with the theory that married women 
should be excluded from wage-earning. In a time when less and less labor seems 
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to be required from the members of society, and when leisure seems to be the 
foredoomed lot of vast numbers, one wonders a bit whether Dr. Kyrk’s urgency 
to all to be up and doing may not be a holdover from the economics of an earlier 
period, when all could be sure that society needed their labor. 

In discussing adequacy of family incomes today, Dr. Kyrk points out that 
the idea that the family consists of only mother, father, and children, and that 
only the father’s earnings should support it, is of fairly recent origin. The labor 
of wives and children was contributed as a matter of course prior to the indus- 
trial revolution. The small family group was dependent upon and part of a 
larger family group as it is not today. She questions whether modern industrial 
society does not demand too much when, through urbanization, it separates the 
small from the larger family group, and renders effective household production 
impossible; when it raises the school age and restricts the labor of children, and 
still disregards the varying needs of families through an unvarying scale of wages. 

An excellent summary is given of the all-too-scanty material available on 
total incomes of wage-earners in this country, and on the crescendo-diminuendo 
of needs in the average family. As much as is known about the actual expendi- 
tures of incomes of different sizes is here brought together. 

The period of diminishing stress, after the children are grown and begin to 
earn, often runs full tilt into the period of loss of income due to superannuation; 
and this Dr. Kyrk discusses in a chapter on the risks of disability, unemploy- 
ment, and old age in their relation to this cyclical pattern of family needs. She 
questions: 

Is it desirable that in a modern industrial society it should be the normal and 
accepted thing that sons and daughters support their aged parents and in turn look to 
their children as provision for the future? It would clearly be intolerable if family ties 
and family affection were not strong enough to ensure that assistance would be freely 
given whenever needed. But should not families in our society definitely look forward 
to another arrangement? In an economy with wealth-producing power such as ours 
should not the members during their productive years be able not only to support their 
families in a satisfactory manner but also provide for their own old age? Thus each 
older generation maintains its economic independence and each new generation carries 
only its own burden. 

In the following chapters she discusses the desirability and the possibility, 
under modern conditions, of families’ providing against such contingencies out 
of their own savings, and concludes: 

It may be that there will come a time when the real incomes of all but a negligible 
fraction of families will be large enough to cover a budget that includes not only the 
minimum essentials for present needs but also adequate provision for carrying on family 
life at a proper level through sickness, death and old age. It may be that further de- 
velopment of ingenious and ably managed insurance schemes will make insurance pro- 
tection for the major hazards so cheap that all income classes can secure an adequate 
amount..... But at present we are far from the state where family incomes and insur- 
ance devices make adequate protection possible for all but an insignificant number. 
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But social insurance, though much to be desired, cannot be regarded, she 
feels, as conceivably a sufficient protection against all the financial hazards of 
family life. 

Programs for social insurance commonly promoted do not ensure to those affected 
completely adequate protection, merely a minimum below which no family can fall. 
Upon this minimum as substantial a structure of provision for the future through insur- 
ance or otherwise can be built as the family’s needs, income and habits permit. Thrift, 
it may be argued, is encouraged and not deterred by the provision of a minimum of 
protection through social insurance. The supplementary provision that the family can 
make seems really worth while. The family may really hope to maintain itself econom- 
ically intact in spite of the feared adversity. 


The concluding chapters of the book return to the problems of expending the 
money income. The effect of changing price levels on the family pocketbook is 
discussed, as well as ways to increase the purchasing power of the family’s dollar 
through improvements in methods of production, decrease in costs of advertising 
and marketing, and various methods of co-operative buying. What can and can- 
not be expected from careful household budget-making and account-keeping is 
treated in a separate chapter. Home ownership versus renting, and instalment 
buying versus “paying on the nail,” are dispassionately discussed. The task of 
the housewife as purchasing agent for.the home; the pitfalls she ought to avoid, 
and the aids upon which she can call are outlined in the two concluding chapters 
on buying problems. 

From time to time, in following Dr. Kyrk’s discussion of some point, one 
finds one’s self thinking: ‘‘Was this book written before the depression?” Each 
time this question occurs, however, some later passage shows that the author has 
indeed the altered phases of the present day in mind; but they do not occupy the 
forefront of her thought. The depression is not an obsession with her; she has a 
wider angle of vision. 

If, as there seem to be indications, the family case workers of tomorrow will 
not be completely immersed in questions of personality and family relationships, 
but will again turn part of their interest toward the financial and industrial 
problems which the American family faces; and if, as also seeras to be probable, 
they will attempt to offer counsel to families above the dependency level, this 
book ought to be extremely useful reading, both for them and for their clients. 


Joanna C. CoLcorp 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
New York Crty 


Samuel Gompers, Champion of the Toiling Masses. By RowLAND HIti 
Harvey. Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 383. $3.75. 
Most social workers have the same general objective as organized labor. 
They want to prevent destitution and raise the standard of living of all workers. 
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But the social workers are employed behind the fighting lines; and as their 
training and experience are different, so their viewpoint about what is the best 
strategy, the most direct road to their objectives, often differs from that of the 
workers. Without an understanding of the reasons for the choice and the ad- 
vantages of one road over another, they often fail to work together when joint 
action is necessary for success. It is the social worker’s business to understand 
and to plan with a full appreciation of personal and community resources and 
difficulties. We should know the labor movement and its leaders. We must 
eventually be members of one political party, making each our own contribu- 
tions to its success and respecting and understanding one another, even when 
we differ. 

This book on Samuel Gompers, who was more than a national leader for 
nearly fifty years, will help to an understanding of the history of the American 
Federation of Labor and its present problems and policies. 

Gompers chose his course early and never abandoned it. Craft unionism and 
“voluntarism” as opposed to industrial unionism and legal compulsion of either 
employer or worker were the policies he advocated to the very end. Gompers’ 
policies and his prejudices are the inherited traditions of the American labor 
movement of today. 

Mr. Harvey brings the ‘“‘old man”’ to life. His love of his fellow-men, his bull- 
dog determination to win the battle for shorter hours and higher wages by the 
economic pressure which trade unionism could, he believed, exert, his tireless 
energy, his remarkable voice, his skill and patience in dealing with people, and 
on occasion his use of the methods of the cheap politician to attain his ends, his 
opportunism, his passionate patriotism, his suspicion of all those outside the 
labor movement and especially the so-called “intellectual,” his lusty enjoyment 
of food and drink and other forms of physical indulgence—all contributed to the 
successes and the failures of the American labor movement during the years of 
his supremacy. 

Why Mr. Harvey so frequently refers to Gompers as “the Jew” and finds an 
explanation of his policies in his race is difficult to understand. He and his first 
wife were, of course, Jewish. But religion and race meant little to Gompers, and 
those who worked with him never thought of it. He did not look like a Jew. 
Most of his friends, the labor leaders who fought with and for him through the 
years, were Irish Catholics, and it was the Jewish leaders in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor who most frequently urged political action—the policy that to 
him was anathema. Gompers never showed what are commonly described as 
Jewish traits. Indeed, it would not be difficult to argue that intellectually and in 
action he was strangely unJewish. 

Part III of his book, in which Mr. Harvey recounts the story of the war when, 
as he says, Gompers seemed to be riding the crest of the wave, and the failures 
of the post-war period make sorry reading now. The author’s conclusion that he 
was a great labor politician rather than a labor statesman will undoubtedly find 
general acceptance, although it was not wholly true. In those critical post-war 
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years he seemed to many a vain and foolishly stubborn old man. The elder 
statesman may have wisdom to the last, but the outdated politician is usually 
pathetic or ridiculous. Gompers was in those last years sometimes both, but 
one could still discern the qualities that made him great. His last years were by 
no means futile. At the time of the first Labour government in England when 
Ramsay MacDonald was writing the same kind of stupid notes about the rights 
of British property-holders in Mexico that Tory government had always written, 
Gompers, a nearly blind old man, was telling the world that American and 
English diplomacy in the past had supported capitalists whose profits could be 
continued only if peonage were perpetuated, and with all the weapons he could 
command he fought with incredible persistence the battles of the Mexican 
workers at the State Department in Washington and on his visits to Mexico 
encouraged them by his friendship and his unfailing confidence in the ultimate 
victory of their common cause. Harvey describes this well, and those who loved 
Gompers, and there were hundreds who did, should as they read get much com- 
fort from the fact that his end came on that last memorable visit to Texas and 
Mexico when friend and foe alike in the Federation united to show their appre- 
ciation of his years of devoted service and he received the homage of the Presi- 
dent and the workers of Mexico for what he had done for that country. He was 
greater, then, than in the war period when he was meeting kings and counseling 
the vindictive peace terms which in part explain the degradation of Germany 


today. 
GRACE ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Factory, Family and Woman in the Soviet Union. By Susan M. Kincs- 
BURY and MILpRED FarrcHILp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1935. Pp. xxv+334. $3.50. 

It happens that the reviewer has read, within the same short period, four of 
the latest books on Russian life: Anna Louise Strong’s J Change Worlds, Vincent 
Sheean’s Personal History—both so highly colored, personal, and emotional— 
and Barbara Wooton’s Plan or No Plan, which with this book by Dr. Kingsbury 
and Dr. Fairchild forms such a contrast to these personal impressions in being 
an analytical, external view. Indeed, Dr. Wooton’s book is not based on a per- 
sonal visit to Russia, but is a suggested adaptation of the Russian successes to 
British economic life. Not, however, that either of these two impersonal pic- 
tures are lacking in color. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part I deals with industrial life and wom- 
an’s place in its techniques and organization and is written by Dr. Fairchild; 
Part II is written by Dr. Kingsbury and deals with woman in her social relation. 
One of the most interesting chapters in Part I is that dealing with incentives to 
work, ‘ 
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In reading Dr. Kingsbury’s half of the book on the social life of women of 
Russia, one cannot avoid a comparison with our own. It is impossible not to 
think constantly, as one reads, of how much more we could do to enrich the 
lives of our masses and to give them security than Russia has been able to do, 
when she has had to begin from the very beginning. At the same time one is 
astounded at the progress that can be made when the goal is fixed, as in Russia, 
on the full life for all. With the care for health, from birth to old age, for educa- 
tion, for recreation and enjoyment, for leisure, we cannot picture what place the 
Russian people will take in the world, in another half-century. For again and 
again, Dr. Kingsbury points out that these aims are not paper plans only, but 
are being attacked with such energy and conviction and with such hope in the 
future that the results are already rolling up in snowball fashion. 

The author explains that the primary motive in releasing women from the 
pressure of home duties and care of children was the need for their co-operation 
in order to increase the production of goods and services. If the Russian system 
was to be a success, it must first of all show that it could raise the standard of 
living, and it therefore was under the first necessity of increasing supply. To do 
this there was an actual scarcity of workers, and women were needed to take 
their places at the machines. However, the other benefits of the communal 
services were stressed only slightly less: the saving of waste, the leisure for rest 
and culture, the lightening of the strain on family life. Dr. Kingsbury shows 
that the vision of this communal society is by no means a settled thing: that dis- 
cussion rages over the great beehives of apartments, with créches, common 
kitchens, common laundries and baths, common libraries and rooms for recrea- 
tion and sport, as against the detached family house, with all these services in 
buildings near-by. The authors distinguish between the Russian’s feeling for the 
modern home and the modern family, and conclude that, although the house it- 
self may have shed many of its functions to these state services, the family life 
of the workers is as satisfactory as that of workers of the Western world. In- 
deed, when we know the terrible strain under which our family life has so often 
snapped in these last grilling years of unemployment, insecurity, privation, it 
would seem logical to think that the security and leisure enjoyed by the Russian 
family may make the problem of living together an easier one. 

This book is one for students, primarily, or for those deeply interested in eco- 
nomic and social conditions, or those who hope that Russia may be blazing a 
trail which, even with great modifications, may show the West a road to greater 
security and happiness for the mass of the people. It is not altogether an easy 
book to read, and certainly is not for the reader who wishes a picturesque sur- 
face painting of Russian life. It is a most carefully documented, authentic study 
by scholars and is a noteworthy contribution to our understanding of the funda- 
mental facts of this engrossing, new economic and social experiment. 


Amy G. MAHER 


ToLeDO CoNnsuMERS’ LEAGUE 
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The Migratory Worker and Family Life. By Marion Hatuway, Pu.D. 
(“Social Service Monographs,” No. 21) Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1934. Pp. 240. $1.50. 


Dr. Hathway has pointed un a new field of research in her careful analysis of 
the migratory family which maintains an independent and self-supporting exist- 
ence largely outside of organized charity. It is a group that has received little ; 
attention from social workers or economists or sociologists, and almost no provi- 
sion has been made for the needs of this type of family in the development of 
programs of public welfare administration, even under the act of 1933 creating 
the FERA. Dr. Hathway’s method in dealing with the subject is that of meticu- 
lous research, not that of the reformer or the crusader. She approaches her sub- 
ject with caution and carefully studies it, analyzes it, and arrives at conclusions 
which are sound and should be provocative to all social workers in this day. 

For the purpose of this particular study, the migrant family has been defined | 
as the family of one or both parents accompanied by children which has made 
two or more migrations during one calendar year in the course of the chief wage- | 
earner’s employment. Necessarily, this definition rules out the family that is } 
known to social] agencies and the family that migrates from community to farm | 
for a brief period during the summer. Dr. Hathway chose the cases of one hun- 
dred families in the state of Washington, which is among those states having a 
large migratory labor group. The industries to which workers of this type flow 
throughout the season are lumber, agriculture, fishing; but for the purposes of 
the study clam-digging at Copalis, berry-harvesting at Puyallup, and orchard- 
fruit-harvesting at Yakima and Wenatchee were selected. 

In the hundred families studied, such questions as the parents in the family, 
the wage-earners in the family, the children in the family, the number and extent 
of migrations during the year, and the reason for the family’s migrating, are 
considered. 

It appears that the family group of the hundred selected for special study is slightly 
larger than the so-called census family. The parents are young or middle-aged adults. 
Three-fourths of the children are under 15 years of age. More than 70 of the group has 
removed from three to five times each year, although the majority of the entire one 
hundred had customary residence within the State of Washington. 


In studying the conditions of employment as they relate to the migratory work- 
er, Dr. Hathway points out that labor policies which affect the industrial life of 
the migrant family fail to establish a sound and equitable basis for employer- 
employee relationships. Altogether, the chapter dealing with the problems of 
employment facing the migratory worker strengthens the facts which we have 
surmised, that little consideration is given to this group of workers by indus- 
trialists, and that their employment is largely unplanned and unregulated so 
that they cannot utilize the techniques of labor organization. 

Although Dr. Hathway observes the attitude and technique of the researcher, 
one cannot help but catch her feeling of indignation at the housing facilities for 
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the worker and his family. The photographs back up her trenchant account of 
the overcrowding, insufficient protection from weather, and absence of adequate 
sanitary provision in all camps and housing units. Without doubt, this chapter 
indicates that ‘‘a more effective regulation is desirable and necessary.” 

The children in these families are truly pathetic. Numerous studies by the 
United States Children’s Bureau have pointed out the wretched conditions 
under which children in these families live and the lack of opportunity afforded 
them for education; and it is the children, too, who suffer from the lack of com- 
munity life. The study of the hundred families indicates that a social life of 
their own must be substituted for the failure of the community churches, schools, 
and amusement places to admit these people on a plane of equality with local 
residents. 

In her conclusions on the family of the migratory worker and the social 
agency, Dr. Hathway has included nothing new. She stresses the need for ade- 
quate provision for this group of people in a program of public welfare, as well 
as the recognition of migratory workers as a factor in the industrial life of our 
states. Unless these people who pick and can berries, pick and pack apples, 
harvest crops, fell timber, dig clams, have equal consideration with other work- 
ers in our industrial life, we cannot see any future for them except the almost 
peon-like condition in which they are working today. 

Social workers—especially those of the Pacific Northwest—might well see 
that this valuable material is brought to the attention of public-spirited indus- 
trialists. They will find Dr. Hathway’s study useful as well as stimulating. 

BrEerTHA McCALi 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID AND TRANSIENT SERVICE 
NEw YorK 


The British Attack on Unemployment. By A. C. C. Hitt, JR., and Isapor 
Lusin. Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1934. Pp. 
xiv+325. $3.00. 

This is not just “another book” on the British unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. Social workers will find it a really useful historical summary and evaluation 
of the British method of relieving the distress which unemployment creates. It 
is brief, is well documented, and discusses administrative problems in an inter- 
esting and practical way. The authors do not agree with those who think real 
progress can be made in preventing unemployment, and they therefore think 
that the question of interest is what the British experience shows are the best 
methods of providing relief for the unemployed. Those who think we should not 
accept that conclusion will nevertheless find much with which they agree. A 
constant effort is made to keep before the reader how unemployment insurance 
affects or dovetails with other social services—poor relief, public assistance, 
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widows’ and old age pensions, health insurance, and rehabilitation programs— 
and the reader is helped to discover exactly how the unemployment insurance 
system works by a specimen set of records, employment book, etc. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I gives us the background—a brief 
chapter on the early techniques developed when “punishment,” “subsidy,” and 
“deterrence” were in turn the basis of the British treatment program for the 
unemployed; there follows what the authors call the “period of promise” —the 
prewar period of this century, when the labor exchange system and unemploy- 
ment insurance provided a new attack on the problem. Part II, under the gener- 
al title “The Policy of Guidance,” describes the work of the employment ex- 
changes, the unemployment grants, relief works, and the transference and train- 
ing programs developed since the war. In Part III, the “Policy of Relief,” the 
use of unemployment insurance system for general relief purposes, the “‘disinte- 
gration” of the insurance scheme, and the present attempts at “reconstruction” 
are discussed. Part IV is a “critique of the British attack.” Here Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Lubin discuss the well-known criticisms of the British system and conclude 
that unemployment insurance has brought a measure of security helpful to in- 
dustry and to the workers. As to the demoralization of the workers, the authors 
conclude that “in the last analysis, it is unemployment—not unemployment in- 
surance—that demoralizes.” 

Appendixes discuss the number of the unemployed, who they are, insurance 
by industry, guaranteed employment, and trade-union and unemployment insur- 
ance. Answers to most, if not all, the questions which will be raised about the 
British experience during the years of our own experiments in this field can be 


found in this brief account. 
GRACE ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Workmen’s Compensation in Maryland. By EVELYN ELLEN SINGLETON. 
(“Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science,” 
Ser. LIII, No. 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. 130. 
$1.25. 

Maryland was one of the first states to attempt to substitute insurance 
against accidents for the uncertainties and injustices of the old employer’s 
liability. In this book Miss Singleton undertakes, first, to portray the develop- 
ment of the Maryland Workmen’s Compensation Law; second, to describe the 
present operation of the law; and, third, to determine if possible the effect of the 
law on the accident rate. This she has done with simplicity and conciseness and 
with no apparent sacrifice in the adequacy of treatment. 

In 1902 the Maryland Co-operative Insurance Law was enacted, making em- 
ployers in specified industries liable in law for any fatal injury to an employee. 
An employer could meet this liability by insuring his employees in a co-operative 
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insurance fund. Half of the premium charges for such insurance could be from 
the employees’ wages. This law was declared unconstitutional in 1904. A law 
which required compulsory insurance of employees in coal and clay mines in two 
counties was passed in 1910. Under this law a tax on wages was paid into a 
miners and operators co-operative relief fund, this fund to be administered by 
the treasurers of the two countries. It remained in force until it was replaced by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1914. 

The act which became operative November 1, 1914, is the basis of Maryland’s 
present workmen’s compensation system. It provides for benefits equal to two- 
thirds of the average weekly wage, with minimum and maximum limits of 
eight dollars and twenty dollars, respectively. A waiting period of only three 
days is required. A flat rate or “blanket” schedule of benefits for permanent 
partial disability is provided. The employer is required to furnish medical care 
only to the amount of five hundred dollars. 

The claim procedure in Maryland is unlike that followed in a number of other 
states. Employers must report immediately to the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission every accident which occurs to their employees. The employee must file 
a claim for compensation with the Commission within thirty days. The Com- 
mission, and not the employer (or insurance company), determines whether or 
not a case is compensable. 

Employers may set up what is called self-insurance, insure with private in- 
surance companies, or insure in the state accident fund. The latter was es- 
tablished, according to Miss Singleton, for two reasons: (1) to underwrite risks 
which might be rejected by private insurance companies and (2) to safeguard 
employers from excessive rates. Despite its creation for these purposes, the 
author points out that “its ratio of surplus to premium income is double that of 
any private insurance company in the United States” (p. 97). 

An effective working relationship exists between the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division and the Industrial Accident Commission, a condition which is not 
always found in other states. 

The administration of the Workmen’s Compensation Law costs the state of 
Maryland nothing. Assessments are levied on self-insurers, all insurance car- 
riers, and the state insurance fund to pay administrative expenses. 

Miss Singleton’s evaluation of the law and its administration are construc- 
tive, and the criticism of weaknesses should be helpful to the Maryland board 


and to students of the problem. 
Ear E. KLEIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Sex Education. By WintrRED V. RICHMOND, Pu.D. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. Pp. 299. $2.50. 
Having written two books—The Adolescent Girl and The Adolescent Boy— 
the author, a psychologist on the staff of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
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D.C., now has written an Introduction as an outgrowth of a series of lectures in 
sex hygiene given over a period of ten years to nurses. This is as it should be 
with one who has modestly progressed far in a subject that has been as extensive- 
ly exploited as has sex. 

Primarily, this introduction to sex education is of the present-day knowledge 
of the biology, the history, the psychology, and the problems of sex. That that 
knowledge still consists more of the problems of sex than of the facts is clearly 
evident from the organization and presentation of the subject matter by Dr. 
Richmond. The longest chapter—sixty-two pages, to be exact—is about the 
problems of sex, i.e., superstitions, fears, phobias, homosexuality, perversions, 
prostitution, courtship, birth control, frigidity, sterility, venereal disease, etc., 
to refer to but a few. And the shortest chapter, singularly significant in view of 
the title of the book and the author’s earlier works, is approximately only nine 
pages in length and is captioned, ‘Sex and Education.” 

The sex life of primitives and primates is animatedly and graphically re- 
viewed in this book. The psychological aspects of modern sex life are quite com- 
plex and are presented a little less graphically and a little more ambivalently. 
Sex conflicts and complications and the relation of sex to poverty and crime are 
all plainly stated and dispassionately discussed. Unlike many writers regarding 
the sex life of the uncivilized and the civilized, Dr. Richmond remains well 
poised and dutiful to her self-elected task. At all times are the formulations and 
implications, though dynamically charged, kept conventional and pleasantly 
rational. 

Serving as a sort of stabilizer—perhaps more properly stated, a veritable 
guidepost along the pathways of sex—is a picture of the Oldest Living Thing 
deep down in Old Mexico! Aside from this, there is little humor in the book; 
and inasmuch as the psychoanalytic literature of the day has repeatedly stressed 
the relationship of wit, humor, and the comic with sexual elements, this omis- 
sion of any such reference is startling in the work of one as versatile, well in- 
formed, and courageous as is the author of this acceptable book. 

A list of recommended reading ends each chapter. There is included also a 
bibliography. Students interested academically in the topic of sex will find this 
volume especia!ly helpful in that the views stated therein are as well expressed 
and arranged as good judgment and present-day knowledge will permit, and 
wherein such is not true, other authorities are liberally referred to. 

H. E. CHAMBERLAIN, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Child Psychiatry. By LEo Kanner, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1935. Pp. xviii+527. $6.00. 
As stated by the author, this book is intended primarily for physicians and 
medical students, but it is also meant to be of help to all those interested in chil- 
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dren’s behavior problems: social workers, psychologists, sociologists, educators, 
juvenile-court workers, and the like. Dr. Adolf Meyer in his Preface says that 
the principles presented are those of a “psycho-biologically oriented psychiatry.” 
The author stresses the importance of dealing with the child as a whole, which 
implies a consideration of the interaction of physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
environmental factors rather than concentration on any one set of factors. He 
is concerned with the whole function, that is, the overt and implicit behavior of 
the individual, and points out that “the very moment we recognize behavior 
both overt and implicit as a function of the total organism, the confusing con- 
trast between body and mind, between physical and mental, no longer exists or 
need disturb anyone.”’ This concept leads to a definition of child psychology as 
being “‘an objective and concrete study of the mentally integrated individual 
during the natural process of maturation.” 

In this book there is much knowledge as well as a sound point of view about 
the diagnosis and treatment of children which should contribute to the profes- 
sional orientation of the social case-worker. Those case-workers who have par- 
ticipated for any length of time in the work of a child guidance clinic will not 
find a new point of view, but instead a study approach and treatment methods 
with which they have long been tamiliar and from which in some clinics certain 
departures have been made presumably in the interest of therapy. The third 
section on the “Principles and Aims of Psychiatric Treatment” presents sound 
treatment principles of a general nature, and to those clinic workers who have 
grown oversensitized about study or inquiry procedures, chapter xiii on ““Gen- 
eral Therapeutic Considerations” may have a reorienting effect. In this same 
chapter one finds a philosophy of acceptance of limitations in treatment which 
is in accord with current thinking in the field of social case work. One regrets 
that the form of presentation may give the impression that the author dissoci- 
ates the diagnostic and therapeutic processes. When one evaluates carefully his 
philosophy of treatment and his concern for the total personality of the indi- 
vidual, one feels that in practice, consideration for the individual would lead to 
an integration of examination procedures as part of the therapeutic process. 
The implicit interest in the individual rather than in his problems would make 
this inevitable if practice is consistent with the philosophy presented by the 
author. 

A useful body of knowledge about the development of children is contained 
in chapter v, entitled “The Age Factor.” Also in Part II, entitled “Personality 
Difficulties Forming Essential Features or Sequels of Physical Illness,” there 
appears a wealth of psycho-biological information of interest to the social case- 
worker, although the classifications may seem unwieldy and the terminology 
formidable. Permeating the book, there appear certain comments on other 
schools of thought within the psychiatric field which may tax the objectivity 
of the reader, particularly if he adheres to psychoanalytic concepts. Apparently 
the author’s philosophy, which would seem to dedicate him to an acceptance of 
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individual difference, is not inclusive in application. The impression is given 
that he can brook no difference among his confréres. Regardless of differences 
of opinion within the field, the author makes a distinct contribution to all fac- 
tions in the body of knowledge presented on personality difficulties in relation 


to somatic involvement. 
CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Prediction of Vocational Success. By Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, ELsIE O. 
BREGMAN, IrRvING LorGE, ZAIDA F. METCALFE, ELEANOR E. RoBIN- 
son, Etta WoopyarpD. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1934. 
Pp. 284. $2.50. 

In a book of 284 pages, of which 118 are text and 166 appendixes, Dr. Thorn- 
dike and his assistants deliver a seeming indictment of vocational guidance. 
Popularly reported, however, this indictment is more devastating than the book 
itself. 

The book contains the results of an experiment, financed by the Common- 
wealth Fund, showing the relationship between certain school and test measure- 
ments taken for a group of 2,225 fourteen-year-old children in 1922 and their 
occupational and educational success at the end of ten years. The measurements 
taken consisted of school marks, school attendance record, school conduct rec- 
ord, school progress (a composite of age at leaving school, grade reached, and 
scholarship marks obtained), and the results of five tests, namely, a test of cler- 
ical intelligence, of clerical activities, of arithmetic, of reading, and of mechan- 
ical adroitness (Stenquist Assembly Test for boys and the I.E.R. Assembly Test 
for girls). The items used as measures of occupational success are average daily 
earning, the level of work, the individual’s interest in his work, the percentage of 
time employed, and the number of employers worked for. 

The conclusions reached were that the measurements of school progress and 
intelligence test scores taken at the age of fourteen are satisfactory predictions 
of educational success. 

On the matter of vocational success, these measurements afford a prognosis 
of only limited value for those individuals who have gone into clerical and office 
occupations, and are practically valueless for those working in mechanical and 
manual occupations. 

Competent criticism by Professor Paterson, of the University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. McCrae, of the London Institute of Industrial Psychology, and an an- 
swering article by Dr. Thorndike have been reported in recent numbers of the 
magazine Occupations. It would seem best, therefore, to limit this review to 
pointing out two general facts: The first is that any reputable vocational coun- 
selor regards both test measurements and scholastic records as only one of a 
number of tools on the basis of which he would offer advice and suggestions. As 
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a second criticism, one might remark, as Dr. Thorndike himself indicates, that 
the four criteria of industrial success are of dubious validity in the case of 
younger workers. Jobs for young people show comparatively little differenti- 
ation either in earnings or in the nature of the work calculated to inspire interest. 
The percentage of time employed is, likewise, tremendously influenced by in- 
dustrial conditions, and a large number of “employers worked for” may show 
either an inability to hold a job indicating an industrial failure or a succession 
of better opportunities indicating industrial success. 

Coming from an authority like Dr. Thorndike, this book carries a weight 
which is deadly ammunition for those opponents of the value of objective meas- 
urements, and as such would seem to be unfortunate. If it serves as a means of 
discouragement to those who would regard a test or educational] measurement 
as the sole criterion for a prediction of success, it is a valuable book. If, on the 
other hand, by throwing objective criteria out the window, it opens the door to 
those who would counsel on the basis of their ‘womanly intuition” and their 
“interest in people,” it will do serious harm to the efforts to develop, for voca- 


tional guidance, reliable tools of measurement. 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE FOR JUNIORS 
New York City 


500 Criminal Careers. By SHELDON and ELEANOR T. GLUECK. With a 
Foreword by RicHarp C. Casot. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 
Pp. 362. $5.00. 

Representing a dispassionate and conscientious attempt to trace the careers 
of a sizeable group of criminals five years after release from a reformatory, this 
volume has all the attributes and the few minor defects that make a conspicu- 
ous research appraisal of human conduct attractive and classical. With tech- 
nical skill and a professionalism that is well-nigh belligerent in its aggressiveness 
are the facts revealed, recorded, and summarized. The lives of these five hun- 
dred criminals before, during, and after incarceration are comprehensively re- 
viewed. To do this supposedly simple task an elaborate and careful technique 
was necessary in order to obtain reliable and complete data not only as to careers 
and background prior to their reformatory entrance, but also as to their crim- 
inal and social history during parole and thereafter. This fact, i.e., the difficulty 
to ascertain reliable factual data during parole and thereafter, and the considera- 
tion given to the reports made by the criminals themselves, are in and of them- 
selves monumental in reference to the black epoch of justice and the social se- 
curity thereafter depicted. Let there be no misconception about it; this book 
will stand out primarily unheralded and unread and ignored for years to come, 
albeit several printings have already been exhausted, simply because of its in- 
dictment of the antiquated procedure, complacent ignorance, and righteous 
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torment that is exposed, and that so-called modern culture and civilization 
metes out to its handicapped and underprivileged ones. 

Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law School, in a foreword on “Pre- 
dictability in the Administration of Criminal Justice” ventures to think that 
Dr. and Mrs. Glueck have made a noteworthy step in showing the illusory cer- 
tainty of the old system—probation-law administration—and its replacement 
by a régime of reasonable predictable results as compared with one of merely 
predictable sentence. He ventures, too, to think that they will have contributed 
to straightening the paths of a modern penal treatment. With the administra- 
tion of criminal justice as it is, and the support it receives at large, the reader of 
this book will be entitled to the one and only smile, surreptitiously indulged in, 
allowed at this venturesomeness on the part of one as astute and judicious as 
is Dean Pound. 

As to predictability, the Gluecks have quite a fund of informative material 
to report. Much more research and refinement of method they feel are needed 
and they plan to experiment further with various methods of constructing prog- 
nostic tables with the hope (reviewer’s inference) that more simple and accurate 
devices can be invented! Perhaps they have good reason not to say so, but it is 
to be regretted in view of their authentic findings in regard to the influence and 
effect of reformatory routine and régime upon criminals—the school, trade 
training, rules, discipline, ‘personal touch,” prison democracy, and time ele- 
ment—that they do not discuss, if not stress, the direct relationship of pre- 
dictability and justice, as administered. That they themselves are fully cog- 
nizant of the flaws and deception in the administration they have studied is more 
than apparent, but they tax a reader’s ability to discover the discrepancies for 
himself. For example, in reporting the personnel of boards and officers in parole 
administration they refer to the proposed prognostic tables in chapter xviii 
rather than stating definitely the inherent shortcomings of boards and officers, 
as constituted generally in most sections of the United States, though they be 
strictly patterned after the Massachusett’s plan. With the general tendency that 
individuals—professional, or lay—show of projecting elsewhere than on self the 
faults in the effective execution of an established system, this is indeed an in- 
excusable oversight on the part of the respected and authoritative Gluecks that 
they have not made clear that predictability of success or failure on the part of 
a criminal depends as much or more upon administration of justice, wise or 
maudlin, as upon individual (criminal) capabilities and predilections. 

Any one of the three major studies—before, during, or after incarceration— 
is a complete entity in itself. One need not necessarily be deeply interested in 
criminal justice, its departments of apprehension, investigation, probation, in- 
carceration, or parole, to profit profoundly by the study of these five hundred 
criminal careers. It matters not, be one interested in the dependent or the de- 
linquent, the diseased or the defective, this book in deft strokes puts the lance 
to administrative purulent shortsightednesss, stupidity, and subterfuge. 
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By no means a major conclusion or recommendation, but one that may be 
arresting to the well-informed readers of the Social Service Review is this para- 
graph: 

Only the enthusiastic amateur will fail to admit that psychiatry and psychology as 
well as social case-work still have considerable to learn and perhaps more to unlearn, 
not only as regards diagnosis of the individual and intelligent classification based there- 
on, but also and particularly with respect to therapy. As to this, Doctor Cabot’s posi- 
tion is unquestionably unshakable. But if representatives of these arts and aspiring 
sciences do not experiment with methods of personality study and reorientation, who 
will? The point is that here are social servants whose specialty is just the one we are 
concerned with. The penal institutions offer an excellent field for young psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, and clergymen who are not content merely to act as white- 
collar keepers of our penal zoos, but who see the need of experimenting with various 
ways of “helping people out of their trouble.”” Some means must be found to attract 
earnest and capable workers to this much-neglected missionary field at our very door. 


H. E. CHAMBERLAIN, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Juvenile Probation. An Analysis of the Case Records of Five Hundred Chil- 
dren Studied at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic and Placed on Probation 
in the Juvenile Court of Boston. By BELLE Boone BEARD, Pu.D. New 
York: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. xiv+219. $2.25. 


To attempt to measure the effectiveness and value of probation in terms of 
outcome of cases is, of course, a complicated task. The difficulty of delineating 
factors belonging to probation is doubtless one of the reasons for there being so 
little written on that specific phase of the subject. 

Dr. Beard’s study of five hundred delinquents who were examined at the 
Guidance Clinic and placed on probation from the Juvenile Court of Boston 
purports to determine by the case study method the causes of delinquency and 
what was or was not done in the way of treatment, together with the results 
after a five-year period since probation began. A more general purpose as stated 
is ‘to show how probation as a form of social treatment may be used to solve the 
problems of the delinquent child.” A still further purpose is “to get scientific 
information regarding the technique and results of probation.” Just how far 
this study has achieved these aims is perhaps uncertain. 

If probation is the means by which the offender is given opportunity to make 
a satisfactory social adjustment, it implies the necessity of skilful assistance in 
the form of diagnosis and treatment. The omission of the personality and pro- 
fessional training of the probation officers as a consideration in this study 
definitely limits the value of the results in estimating the effectiveness of proba- 
tion as a means of preventing and treating delinquency. The neglect of the im- 
portant emotional factors is explained, of course, by the fact that ten years ago 
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the environmental factors were much more in the minds of social workers than 
the factors which psychiatry has brought to our attention. 

As one reads the chapters which deal singly with one causal factor, such as 
leisure time or companions in relation to probation, the question is raised 
whether there is sufficient recognition of other possible existing factors of con- 
siderable import in the situation to modify outcome. It is nevertheless interest- 
ing to find in the conclusions the significant point that no one element discussed 
in the study can definitely preclude the possibility of success. It might also have 
been stated that no one method of treatment can necessarily expect to gain per- 
manently successful results. 

The form of writing with its short truisms and trite phrases of social philoso- 
phy long familiar to the social worker are somewhat irritating to the reader. 
One also questions the author’s understanding of social case work when she 
states in her Introduction that the relation existing between the probation officer 
and the child is different from that of case worker and client. Apparently, the 
author considers the probation officer not a case worker, since she offers the sug- 
gestion that probation technique evolves as a contribution of the techniques of 
case workers, educators, and so on, and that the “probation officer seemed to 
have a technique peculiar to his profession.” Is his a separate profession? The 
example which was given to illustrate this point reflects a principle common to 
any field of case work. There is no doubt that the probation officer has a pecul- 
iar problem of establishing rapport, since the fact that he is a representative of 
the court may place a stigma in the mind of the client. On the other hand, any 
of the fields of case work such as family, medical, psychiatry, and visiting teach- 
ing must have their peculiar approaches, and not always are they “wanted” by 
the client. Good case work assumes the awareness by the worker of the particu- 
lar problem at hand and the peculiar technique of treating it. It is frankly con- 
fusing to find in the discussion of “Methods Used by the Probation Officer,” not 
the techniques actually used by the probation officers, but the author’s own con- 
ception and interpretation of what probation techniques and objectives should 
be. This is particularly disturbing in the light of such principles set forth as: 
“The probation officer plans outings, parties, and entertainments to ingratiate 
himself with his charges.” 

In spite of the questions that are raised by this discussion, we have here a 
study of a sufficiently large number of cases to get an estimate of what the situ- 
ation in regard to probation was in Boston ten years ago. The book makes a 
contribution in pointing out the needs for making probation more efficient and 
effective by better trained personnel, more adequate community resources, and 
a wider social viewpoint toward delinquency itself. It also makes clear the ex- 
treme value of good guidance clinic help in the effectiveness of probation. More 
communities could afford to look at their work with as critical an eye. 


CATHERINE M. DUNN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Illegitimate Family in New York City: Its Treatment by Social and 
Health Agencies. By RutH REEp. (“Studies of the Research Bureau of 
the Welfare Council,” No. 11.) Published for the Welfare Council of 
New York City by Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. xvii+385. 
$3.75. 

Dr. Reed has given us an objective discussion of illegitimacy in New York 
City, although the results of her inquiries probably differ very little from what 
might be found in most urban communities of the nation. She explains that the 
objectives of the study, which was undertaken at the request of a Committee on 
the Care of the Unmarried Mother of the Welfare Council of New York City, 
‘“‘were to enumerate the agencies engaged in the care of the illegitimate family 
in New York City; to describe the services being rendered by these agencies; and 
to state the chief characteristics of the illegitimate family itself as considered 
during a limited interval of time.” 

The study, which was begun in 1931, included all children known to have 
been born out of wedlock in New York City during the year 1930. In addition to 
material which was compiled from the birth certificates by the New York City 
Department of Health, direct recourse was had to 87 social and health agencies 
which had in some way or another been responsible for a part in the plans for 
“approximately 1,800 illegitimate families in which births occurred in 1930,” a 
significant fact in itself, as Dr. Reed points out. No attempt was made to 
evaluate the quality of the work of these agencies, but objective statements 
indicate clearly Dr. Reed’s approval of the work and policies of certain agencies 
and her disapproval of the policies and attitudes of other agencies. 

In the course of the study Dr. Reed found what all other students of the 
problem of illegitimacy have found, that “there has been no common agreement 
as to the facts necessary to be included in the records of all agencies having to 
do with the care of the illegitimate family.” She has therefore made no attempt 
to present statistically any of her material except that relating to the personal 
history and characteristics of the members of the illegitimate family itself, in 
which she includes the mother, the father, and the child. Even this has of neces- 
sity had to be limited because of important omissions in the records of some 
agencies. Her statistical information has been carefully interpreted in an effort 
to prevent the reader from arriving at false conclusions; but the results of the 
study of the characteristics of the illegitimate family closely resembled those of 
other studies, not all of which, however, have included as much material con- 
cerning the father of the child in their description of the family as has Dr. Reed. 

Although Dr. Reed stated plainly that she had no intention of indicating 
“what steps [the agencies] should pursue in the future,” she has not escaped im- 
plied recommendations here and there throughout the report, and her last 
sentence suggests the need for a community plan by which all children born out 
of wedlock can be accounted for and can have the assurance that “they are 
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being properly cared for and that their parents are meeting the obligations that 
parents ordinarily assume.” 

In the appendixes a digest of the laws affecting children born out of wedlock 
is given for the state of New York as well as for the city of New York. 

The annotated bibliography, prepared by Miss Butler and Miss Burnham, is 
an excellent addition to a study which deserves commendation throughout. In 
this bibliography “an attempt was made to include all references appearing 
in English from January, 1912, to May, 1933, presenting significant data on 
illegitimacy, or new or stimulating points of view, available through the sources 
consulted.” It includes 385 references with a brief description of what each has 


contributed to the subject. 
Mary Rut Cotsy 
UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WasuarnctTon, D.C. 


Health Dentistry for the Community. By the COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY 
DENTAL SERVICE OF THE NEW YORK TUBERCULOSIS AND HEALTH AS- 
SOCIATION. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 85. $1.00. 
This study was undertaken by the Committee on Community Dental Service 

of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association “to demonstrate that 
dental care is a necessary part of any general health program . . . . and that the 
maintenance of oral health can be assured only through periodic dental care.” 
Statistical material is presented in a clear concise form to show the incidence of 
dental disease at various age levels and to indicate what steps have been taken 
to control its spread or to lessen the disabilities resulting from it. The high in- 
cidence of dental disease in children, as demonstrated in various studies made in 
rural and urban communities throughout the United States, is considered espe- 
cially significant in its effect on the child’s general health and development and 
as a factor in lowering efficiency in school and later in industry. This study in 
very pointed fashion focuses attention on the costliness of dental disease to the 
individual and to the community, and urges a dental health program which will 
recognize the almost universal need for dental care and the economy of making 
provision for meeting that need adequately. Although its sponsors do not pre- 
sent any definite plan, they obviously favor control by the dental profession, 
working in co-operation with municipal and state public health groups, as has 
been done in a few communities. They recognize that the dental profession 
must accept and participate in socialized planning, but urge careful considera- 
tion of all aspects of the situation before any scheme is adopted. 

This study should be of interest not only to persons directly concerned with 
health problems but also to social workers in other fields, as it clearly demon- 
strates the effect of constructive health planning in preventing economic and 
social disability. 

Dora GOLDSTINE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Crippled and Disabled. Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 
in the United States. By HENRY H. Kesster. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xii+337. $4.00. 

Dr. Henry H. Kessler, medical director of the New Jersey Rehabilitation 
Commission, gives us in his book The Crippled and Disabled an authoritative dis- 
cussion of the two phases of the problem of the physically disabled—physical 
restoration and vocational adjustment. The emphasis in the book does not, 
however, relate to physical impairments as such but to the problem of the voca- 
tional maladjustment of the disabled. Others have written regarding vocational 
guidance and vocational readjustment of disabled workers, but this work of Dr. 
Kessler’s is the first thorough discussion by a medical authority of the problem 
of their vocational adjustment. 

Disabled persons are grouped by Dr. Kessler on the basis of their vocational 
productivity as follows: 

The fully productive class meaning the group of disabled persons who, if adequately 
treated and trained, will be fit for employment under normal industrial conditions. 

The partially productive who will never be fit for employment under norma] industri- 
al conditions but should be fit for work under conditions where their disability is allowed 


for. 
Persons who are either bed-ridden or otherwise confined to their homes. 


With these three groups in mind, Dr. Kessler discusses the legislative devices 
which have been created in American and several European countries to meet 
the needs of the various types of disabled persons. In the discussion of these 
measures, disabled persons are grouped into the following five general cate- 
gories: the child cripple, the industrially disabled, the war disabled, the chron- 
ically disabled, and those disabled by blindness, loss of hearing, or special 
defects. 

Although it is the intention of the author to minimize the size of the problem 
of the physically disabled and to describe the existing agencies of administra- 
tion, there are one or two points which are stressed which indicate the author’s 
appreciation of the need for expanded facilities. In connection with work for the 
crippled child, the author tells us that only eleven states have enacted legislation 
for reporting this group to the authorities. He recommends “‘such’a simple de- 
vice as the registration of congenital cripples at birth” as a means of at least giv- 
ing this group access to whatever facilities are established for crippled children. 
Naturally the children who are crippled in youth through disabling diseases 
would not be recorded with the autholities through this device. Even though 
the discussion of the problem of crippled children is somewhat limited as com- 
pared with the discussion of other groups, it is made clear that the provisions for 
crippled children are inadequate from every standpoint. The author emphasizes 
the inadequacy of these provisions, especially in the “equipment for fitting crip- 
pled children for working life.” Workers in the field of rehabilitation would 
agree with Dr. Kessler that, since crippled children become disabled adults, they 
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should be given service leading to vocational usefulness. There is danger, how- 
ever, of neglecting the academic phase of the crippled child’s education. In our 
zeal to prepare disabled young people for working life, the need of academic 
preparation should not be minimized. 

In discussing the problem of the disabled industrial worker, the author 
recommends certain extensions in the scope of workmen’s compensation laws. 
These include the furnishing of artificial appliances as part of medical care and 
physical restoration. He further suggests the use of lump sum awards in the re- 
habilitation of severely disabled workmen to establish them in small business 
enterprises. Special funds for second-injury cases are part, according to the 
author, of only thirteen of the forty-four state workmen’s compensation laws. 
It has long been recognized by persons interested in this work that the second- 
injury provisions in compensation laws operate advantageously for the disabled 
man who is seeking employment. 

In the discussion of social attitudes toward the employment of the physically 
disabled, the author draws attention to the fact that although the United States 
government is promoting throughout the nation the program of re-establishment 
of the disabled in useful work, it does not have the distinction of leading the way 
as an employer in this new movement. To quote Dr. Kessler’s comment in this 
regard: “Invariably the qualifications for governmental positions include such 
items as ‘freedom from disabling effects’ despite the sedentary or non-manual 
character of the work.’”’ He further says that ‘“‘when it is realized that 450,000 
positions are available in national governmental agencies and a similar, if not 
larger number, in municipal and state governmental agencies, it becomes appar- 
ent that a most fertile field is closed to disabled persons by statutory restric- 
tions.” 

In his conclusion, Dr. Kessler refers again to the fact that the problem of the 
crippled and disabled is one of vocational adjustment. He recommends uniform 
administrative control for the administration of services for the disabled. He in- 
dicates, however, that the needs of the special groups are individual and must be 
met by special methods. For those who are totally productive and unemployed, 
it is recommended that compulsory employment legislation be provided. Such 
legislation has been frequently discussed, but up to the present the workers in 
rehabilitation feel that other methods of adjusting disabled persons to industrial 
employment should be exhausted before compulsory employment legislation is 
attempted. Although no precedent exists in American experience for compul- 
sory employment legislation, it is noted that the preference for disabled veterans 
in the civil service may be regarded as establishing a principle in America. For 
those who are classified as partially productive, special facilities should be pro- 
vided, such as industrial workshops providing controlled working conditions. 
For the totally unproductive, the author indicates that the problem is not voca- 
tional maladjustment but one of pensions, mothers’ aid, and other special grants, 
although at one point Dr. Kessler says that ‘“‘any fraction of self-support is pref- 
erable to complete dependence upon charitable assistance.”’ There is, however, 
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no attempt to discuss in detail in this volume the need for improvement in legis- 
lation or extension and expansion of the created services. 

Dr. Kessler’s book shows his knowledge of the work that is being done for the 
disabled throughout the world. His various visits to foreign countries for the 
purpose of inspecting institutions for the crippled and disabled have given him 
a wide knowledge of the programs in European countries. One is impressed by 
the authoritative character and surprised at the extent of the material that has 
been produced on this subject, as indicated by the bibliography, including books, 
magazine articles, and government publications. The book is an excellent refer- 
ence book on the subject of the needs of the physically disabled. It should chal- 
lenge students of the problem to make studies of the organization and adminis- 
tration of the various government agencies engaged in the employment prepara- 


tion and adjustment of the disabled. 
Tracy Copp 


BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Ten Thousand Public Enemies. By CouRTNEY RYLEY Cooper. With a 
Foreword by J. Epcar Hoover, Director, Division of Investigation, 
United States Department of Justice. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1935. Pp. viit+356. $3.00. 

This is a very ugly book. It is the story of the lives, the companions, and the 
activities of the gangsters whose names have become perhaps as widely known 
as the names of the more distinguished and perhaps most socially useful men 
and women to whom we might safely turn for leadership today. The content of 
the book is ugly, for it tells of ugly things done in ugly ways, and the manner in 
which it is written is ugly. The scripture says that he who calleth his neighbor 
a fool is in danger of hell-fire, and the spirit of this book is that of hatred not 
merely of the things that are done by the gangsters but of the gangsters them- 
selves. There is no question that the things that they do are hateful beyond de- 
scription, and there is no question but that they themselves are very danger- 
ous and socially very undesirable persons in the community. There is also no 
question but that there exists in most communities a great deal of mistaken sen- 
timent and a very considerable lack of intelligence with reference to the nature 
of their organization. However, it is also true that they themselves are the vic- 
tims of a governmental organization and of a business ethics which have made 
it possible for them to treat with scorn and contempt the public authorities and 
to enlist law-enforcing officials as co-partners in their criminal enterprises. 

There is, too, a very grave doubt as to the validity of the psychology upon 
which the author rests for his appeal for support for the new undertaking under 
the skilled and effective leadership of the Director of the Division of Investiga- 
tion in the United States Department of Justice. Over one hundred and fifty 
years ago, Beccaria pointed out that one of the deficiencies of capital punish- 
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ment as a method of treatment of convicted criminals was the opportunity for 
conspicuous heroism offered by the scaffold. Recent accounts of executions of 
some of these offenders have again made clear that one need not be a patriot 
or a person of virtue in order to be able to face death with apparent indifference 
and with such outward boldness as to command new and enthusiastic admira- 
tion from associates in crime. This volume, in its brilliant-hued jacket, with its 
many illustrations, is a new body of testimony about gangsters and their inter- 
ests which may well add to their sense of importance. 

The social worker who knows of the effect of these influences is offended, too, 
when the author speaks of these “human rats” or of the “mad dogs of the na- 
tion,’’ or lays the blame for the lack of law enforcement on “morons who through 
their morbidity permit crime to flourish.”’ If ‘‘sob sisters” change Dillinger from 
a despicable public enemy into a hero of mysterious charm, it is in part because 
of a mistaken method of presentation of those who for some twenty years now 
have been calling the attention of the public to the presence of these organiza- 
tions for crime, developed, in many cases, after the pattern of legitimate busi- 
ness and offering often the rewards which are offered both by legitimate business 
and by war itself. For the organization of the gang often supplies what Royce 
might have characterized as the “immoral equivalent of war.” 

Such value as the book has rests in large part upon the evidence supplied by 
it, first, of the completely inadequate view of the relation of the community to 
crime, which underlies the assignment of criminal law enforcement to local au- 
thorities. It will be recalled in this connection that President Herbert Hoover 
advocated that criminal law administration, like the administration of relief, 
should be a local responsibility. The author makes it clear that the participation 
of the state and national agencies with the local authorities is absolutely essential 
to an attack upon the conditions leading to crime and to the treatment of those 
who are really the victims of those conditions. This volume also does to a cer- 
tain extent what the local study made by the Merriam Crime Committee in 
Chicago in 1913-14, and later the Illinois Crime Survey, did in assembling in- 
formation about the organization of gangs and the presence of “‘distinguished”’ 
gangsters in our midst. 

The really important contribution of the volume, however, is the detailed 
accounts that are given of the growing recognition of the finger-print as the suc- 
cessful basis of identification, and of the new relationships developed among and 
between the federal, the state, and the Iccal law-enforcing authorities and crime- 
prevention agencies. 

To criticize these features of the volume is by no means to fail to recognize 
the heroic conduct of the representatives of the Division of Investigation, or the 
extraordinary organizing capacity of its director, the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, or the fundamental importance of the contribution that must be made 
to successful law enforcement and to the development of successful crime pre- 
vention by the office of the United States attorney-general. There is a warfare 
on, which calls for courage, devotion, intelligence, and the possession of great 
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resources; but that warfare should be looked upon as directed against the sources 
of crime and among these there are inadequate and often corrupt public or- 
ganization; inadequate appreciation of the necessity for a more just distribu- 
tion of the rewards of industry; inadequate housing, social services, and occu- 
pational opportunities for the young, among whom these criminal groups are 


recruited. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Public Welfare Organization. By ARTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH. Washington, 

D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1935. Pp. xxv-+700. $3.50. 

As Dr. Millspaugh points out (p. 468), public welfare administration is 
peculiarly in need of systematic study; but while it is not without value this 
book does not meet adequately the needs of students of public welfare adminis- 
tration. 

Part III of the book social workers and public welfare administrators will 
find interesting and useful. It should help them to a formulation of their own 
conclusions which one would expect would often disagree with those of Dr. 
Millspaugh. But in Parts I and II they are sure to be disappointed. The ex- 
planation is that the author had not limited his discussion to the special prob- 
lems which are created when the county, the city, the state, or the federal gov- 
ernment undertakes a social service program—problems as to which the political 
scientist, the specialist in taxation and in other related fields has much to con- 
tribute. But Dr. Millspaugh has undertaken to discuss methods of treatment 
and to set forth conclusions as to relative merits of one over the other. To such 
a discussion he has no significant contribution to make. His experience in- 
cludes four years as “economic specialist” in the United States Department of 
State, five years as general administrator of the finances of Persia, and one year 
as “adviser-general receiver of Haiti,” and five years as a member of the staff 
of the Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution, in 
which capacity he participated in a number of state surveys. This is a valuable 
background if the scope of the book were more limited or if sufficient time had 
been spent in the study of public welfare administration. Dr. Millspaugh has 
undertaken no original research in these fields, has not read all the literature on 
these subjects, and his experience does not give weight to his interpretation of 
the results of the different social service programs. 

Students of the subject will note that he makes little or no use of English and 
American historical material which had already been assembled by students of 
the problem, and no new material in this field is presented. Part I, “Basic Con- 
siderations,” covering a very wide range of subjects, some closely and others very 
remotely related to the subject of public welfare organization, is so condensed 
that one wonders why these 129 pages are included in the book. Generalizations 
have been hastily made, e.g., one finds on page 107 tie statement that there 
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“seem to be” two general functions in the field of public welfare: (1) institu- 
tional management and (2) relief of dependency. This does not mean that Dr. 
Millspaugh does not know of indoor relief; on the contrary, one finds him dis- 
cussing it on page 112, but here he omits all mention of institutions for depend- 
ent children in his enumeration of existing institutions for the relief of depend- 
ency. The omission of any adequate discussion of the now all-important sub- 
ject of federal and state “grants-in-aid” and of many problems in organization 
which concern the practical administrator is also to be regretted. 

In Part III Dr. Millspaugh discusses the reorganization of our local, state, 
and federal public welfare services. Here he is realistic; does not attempt to 
lay down dogmatic formulas as to the best methods of procedure. These, he 
recognizes, must be modified by local conditions and historical developments. 

As for the federal government, Dr. Millspaugh suggests that the Department 
of Labor should become our national public welfare organization. Here he would 
place the Public Health Service, the Bureau of Prisons, the Office of Education, 
the hospitals now in the Department of the Interior, as well as the new agencies 
for economic security. And he asks, although he does not answer, the question 
as to whether the Indian Bureau, the Veterans’ Administration, and the FERA 
do not belong in the Labor Department. In order to take the Department out 
of politics, he recommends that it be withdrawn from the Cabinet and be 
headed by a board of seven members “‘with long overlapping terms and including 
representatives of labor, of the legal and medical professions, of education and 
of social work.” This board would appoint the administrative head of the De- 
partment. This is the form of organization usually recommended by social 
workers for state departments, but the problems and remedies which in the 
federal field differ greatly from the state are not discussed or indicated by the 
author. With his conclusion as to the importance of constant study and im- 
provement in administration in the local, state, and federal field, there will be 


general agreement. 
GRACE ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Settlements in New York City: Their Activities, Policies and Ad- 
ministration. By ALBERT J. KENNEDY and KATHRYN Farra and As- 
SOcIATES. Published by Columbia University Press for the Welfare 
Council of New York City, 1935. Pp. xix+599. $5.00. 

Are settlements fulfilling their purpose? Is the settlement scientific in its 
approach to problems? Have settlements become specialized institutions? If so, 
have they done a good job of it? Are they developing, in their specialized fields, 
improved techniques adaptable to the general good? Are they specializing at the 
cost of the whole community and of the integrated personality? Are the settle- 
ments developing new types of organization to meet changing needs? If so, 
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what are they? These are some of the questions for which we seek answers in 
this voluminous volume of interesting reference—a volume which, because of its 
meticulous preparation and honest presentation, its maps, tables, charts, cross- 
referenced lists, and its appendixes, should be intensely valuable to New York 
social workers. To those social workers outside of New York its value may well 
lie in forming a basis of comparison by which to check up their own activities 
and organizations. One looks in vain for an adequate statement of settlement 
objectives, for a measurement of the efficiency with which settlements have 
achieved their goal or the points wherein they have fallen short. There is room 
and hope for a future work setting forth the what, why, and how of settlements. 
On the premise that such is not the function of the present work, we are given a 
careful, fragmentary bird’s-eye view of what the settlements in New York are 
doing at the present time—much of the subject matter interesting and intelli- 
gible in its implications to the profession primarily, some of it challenging to the 
patient lay reader. Club leaders everywhere will be interested to know why 62 
per cent of the girls’ and boys’ clubs have a relatively short life; why they have 
a larger turnover, while mothers’ clubs in the main are larger, more enduring in 
membership and length of life. 

Settlements, at their inception, thought in terms of the whole community, 
considered the comprehensive needs of the individual, and were in short the 
“general practitioner.’’ Are we, in emphasizing group service, labor or legisla- 
tion, in specializing in art or in music, deserting the former field? Any of these, 
taken by themselves, might put society off center. Are we doing them well 
enough to risk sacrificing a balance? In stating the case for music and for the 
visual arts, there is evidenced a fine feeling of their social value, a sincere desire 
for and an appreciable trend toward their potential cultural development; but 
much still to be accomplished toward the realization of a philosophy of art. 
Here, as in education, one does well to make haste slowly and only under the 
indispensable guidance of thoroughly competent and ably trained leaders, lest 
one set of values be sacrificed for another. Well-considered beginnings are to be 
commended. That they are only beginnings and in need of the most thoughtful 
and progressive knowledge we can command, the nursery school study offers 
sufficient proof. In health, much of the work has been good as far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned. It has not, however, lent itself to future value for its cumu- 
lative results. Social health work must be scientific, and settlements, probably 
more than any other group, have experiences from which to contribute. One of 
the extensive and needful services rendered by the settlement is that of meeting 
personal problems. For lack of sufficient funds it has been inadequately done. 
This study points the need. 

Settlements were originally established to interpret American ideals and cus- 
toms to newcomers, and to help them to become American citizens. This study 
indicates how far progress has been made from the pioneering project of the 
settlement to the present position of citizenship training as a public responsi- 
bility of boards of education. It indicates, too, how much there still remains to 
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be desired in type of instruction, in facilities, and in many forms of experimenta- 
tion within this important field of adult education. 

Nowhere does the honesty of the study, the sincerity of the evaluation loom 
more largely than in the discussion of the organization and administration of the 
settlement—the functioning of boards, of staffs, the methods of financial and 
human accounting, the technique of program building—these are vigorously 
handled. Dangers of experimental programs, of lack of integration, of obsoles- 
cence, are not minced, while the continued importance of evaluation of changing 
needs and of techniques, and the programs for meeting them is emphasized. 
Especially is the study significant (1) in pointing the way to social agencies for 
new developments as yet unmet but important, and (2) in indicating the growth 
of basic things in our social organization and the techniques we should develop 
in order to perfect them, and (3) in establishing the settlement not as a specialist 
but rather as the general practitioner interested in a knowledge of the essentials. 

G. A. BELLAMY 
Tue Hrram House 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Adolescent in the Family, A Study of Personality Development in the 
Home Environment. Report of the Subcommittee on the Function of 
Home Activities in the Education of the Child, E. W. BurcEss, Ph.D., 
Chairman, WHITE HousE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PRO- 
TECTION. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. xviiit+ 


473- $3.00. 

This book should “‘set’”’ extremely well with a good many social workers if for 
no other reason than that it lends the weight of a scientific finding to one of the 
conclusions—perhaps one should say one of the tenets—reached by them on the 
basis of long years of observation in the course of their work: 

The outstanding fact emerging from the study is the significance of the home for the 
personality development of the child. Of paramount influence are the subtle, intangible 
relations of family life such as affection, confiding in parents, trust and loyalty of child 
to parents ...., and control by other means than punishment. In importance for 
child development they seem to outweigh by far the réle of the external aspects of the 
home, . . . . such as economic status of the family, number of rooms to a person, and 
formal education of the parents. 


The analyses upon which this and other equally interesting findings are 
based show for groups of children and young persons of different levels of living, 
of rural and urban environments, and of immigrant groups of various nation- 
ality backgrounds, indices of family relationships, and teachers’ observations of 
personality and behavior. While this piece of work is far from the last word in 
the development of method as well as in the scope of the inquiry, as its authors 
and sponsoring committee would be the first to proclaim, the conception as a 
whole is excellent and significant. 
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As a whole, the study tries to discover the cultural setting of our American 
children with some analysis of the problems that the rank and file of them have 
as they grow up, that is, as they change from infants to adults. The methods 
employed are largely directed toward enabling young persons themselves to tell 
their own stories, often in their own words, in the form of illustrative cases and 
sometimes in the form of statistical choruses. 

The materials of the study itself consist of data on a series of samples which 
ideally could have been better chosen, and which cover: 


1,970 white children of native-born fathers living in 17-cities, well distributed over the 
country, having 75,000 population and over in 1920. 

1,200 white children of native-born fathers living in 21 cities having 5,000 to 75,000 
population in 1920. 

771 white children living in the open country or in villages having less than 3,000 popu- 
lation in 1920. Fourteen per cent of the children in this group have foreign-born 
fathers. 

1,224 Negro children living in 5 cities having 75,000 population or over in 1920. 

239 Negro children living in Alabama in the open country or in villages of less than 3,000 
population. This group is not representative of rural southern Negroes but has been 
included as representative of educationally aggressive southern rural Negroes. 

401 children whose fathers were born in Germany, 794 whose fathers were born in Italy, 
and 957 Jewish children whose fathers were born in Russia. These three classes were 
drawn chiefly from Chicago. They represent the three foreign-born groups that were 
numerically the most dominant when the Census of 1920 was taken. 

278 Mexican children, almost all from one small western city, included as representative 
of an immigrant group in need of adjustment to American life. 

324 boys from a state school for delinquent boys. 

265 girls from a state school for delinquent girls. 

162 white boys from a special school in Chicago, referred to as “predelinquent” boys. 


These 6,834 children range in age from a very few who were only ten years old to 
439 who were seventeen. They bulk in the age span from thirteen to fifteen, but 
numerical preponderance in the same ages by years did not occur in all of the 
groups listed above. 

Each child, in two school class periods on consecutive days, filled out two 
somewhat elaborate schedules—composites and adaptations of such data-gath- 
ering devices previously used as the Sims Socio-economic Scale and the Murray 
Psychoneurotic Inventory. Teachers filled out a schedule for each child which 
was an adaptation of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior-rating Schedule. 
This was to characterize the child for ability and personality traits. The teacher 
also furnished information about the school and the neighborhood from which 
it drew its pupils. 


i 


Although there is considerable description in the study itself as to the meth- 
ods by which these data were gathered, the reader is not told categorically 
whether or not a schedule was secured for every child in each class covered. This 
is an important point because, unless special pains were taken to account for 
every child, the two or three least co-operative young persons in each class could 
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easily be lost to the study, thus possibly omitting the most seriously malad- 
justed children in the class and passing over those who might cause the com- 
munity the most trouble later. 

Anyone who has worked in this field, which is now beginning to blossom un- 
der cultivation, must be struck with the countless details of research technique 
and method that must be improved to attain their purpose. 

Correlation procedures also are sure to be the subject of further study as en- 
vironmental and cultural conditions of children come under closer scrutiny and 
cover larger groups. It is a field that warrants real thought and hard work. 
This volume cannot help but be of a stimulating and helpful character in that 


connection. 
NEvA R. DEARDORFF 
WELFARE CoUNCIL OF NEW York City 


Statistical Methods. By HERBERT ARKIN and RaymonD R. Cotton. New 

York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1934. Pp. 177+47. $1.25. 

In the Preface to this book Dr. Justin H. Moore, dean of the school of business 
and civic administration of the College of the City of New York, explains the 
idea behind it and describes it as a manual comparable to those regularly pub- 
lished in Europe on a variety of subjects. Halfway between an article in an 
encyclopedia and the texts studied in the classroom, these manuals, Dr. Moore 
says, winnow fundamental principles from a mass of material, and give the 
reader a clear and definite outline. Such is the purpose of the volume prepared 
by Messrs. Arkin and Colton. 

The arrangement and presentation of the material is clear and yet extremely 
concise. It well covers the field of practical statistics, including measures used 
in analyzing frequency distribution; linear and non-linear trends in time-series 
analysis; linear, non-linear, multiple, and partial correlation; the normal curve, 
theory of sampling, index numbers, and graphic presentation; and special 
techniques in education, psychology, and biology. The basic formulas for the 
various measures are presented with a concise treatise on their characteristics, 
advantages and disadvantages, and interpretation as applied to actual problems. 
To aid in applying the measures, wherever possible there are included short-cut 
methods. 

The “quick reference table to standard textbooks” is a unique feature of this 
book and a valuable guide to sources giving detailed explanations and theoretical 
aspects of specified subjects. From this tabulated bibliography-table one can 
quickly find on what pages of each of sixteen standard textbooks will be found 
a discussion of the eighteen statistical topics listed. For those seeking additional 
information there is also a good bibliography at the end of each chapter in which 
are listed outstanding texts. 

As further aids to the practical worker the book contains a full Index; tables 
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of squares, square roots, cubes, and cube roots; and technical appendixes giving 
the derivation of various formulas. 

This little volume represents a most important contribution to statistics. It 
should be a valuable tool in the hands of all practical statistical workers, whether 
they be concerned with financial, industrial, commercial, social, or educational 
statistics. Students and workers who have neither the time nor the inclination 
to delve deeply into the subject of statistics, and yet wish to make use of statisti- 


cal measures, will find it particularly helpful. 
Norma L. Goupy 


BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Statistical Recording and Reporting in Family Welfare Agencies. By HELEN 
I. Fisk. New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1934. Pp. 
v+120. $1.25. 

This handbook on statistical recording and reporting has value in several 
different directions. Persons interested in tracing the development of current 
reporting procedures in family welfare agencies will find in the opening section a 
clear and detailed review of the recommendations of statistics committees of the 
Family Welfare Association since the first appointment of such a committee in 
1915. There is also an excellent summary of the relationships between the work 
of the Association’s present Committee on Statistical Interpretation and the 
preparation of the forms and instructions used in the collection of monthly data 
from family welfare agencies by the Department of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and by the Social Statistics Unit of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

The last few pages contain a simple and useful presentation of suggestions on 
methods of improving the effectiveness of statistics in monthly and annual sum- 
maries of agency activities and in newspaper releases. 

Most of the book, however, is devoted to the presentation of detailed instruc- 
tions for the use of a closely related set of statistical forms available for purchase 
through the Family Welfare Association of America. Miss Fisk’s long experience 
in statistical work with the New York Charity Organization Society and her ex- 
tensive connection with the recording and reporting problems of other family 
welfare agencies through her chairmanship of the Association’s statistics com- 
mittee have formed an excellent foundation upon which to build a plan for secur- 
ing greater uniformity in statistical reports in this important field of service. 

At first glance the forms seem many and the instructions for their use un- 
necessarily complicated. Study shows, however, that the use of the various 
forms for current recording of data would eliminate many of the difficulties en- 
countered in securing case counts in family welfare agencies using an apparently 
simpler type of procedure. 
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Miss Fisk’s statistical system provides for the collection of a large amount of 
detailed information. This information is different in certain important respects 
from that collected under the statistical reporting procedures established by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Because of the importance of keeping basic counts by public and by private 
agencies in sufficient agreement for comparative use in community surveys, 
there would seem to be need for a comprehensive study of the value of the types 
of statistical data now being assembled in relation to the cost of preparation. 
Pending such review, Miss Fisk’s handbook will prove of much service to agen- 
cies collecting data of the type for which there has been continued demand dur- 
ing a period of years among private agencies in the family welfare field. 


Emma A. WINSLOW 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
Wasaincton, D.C. 
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THE LI.L.0. 


Report of the Director to the Nineteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1935. Geneva: International Labour Office, 1935. 
Pp. ot. 

It is customary at the International Labour Conference for the delegates to 
spend several days in the discussion of the director’s report, which gives a survey 
of what has been happening to labor the world around. To those who have read 
each year the reports of M. Thomas and Mr. Butler, the fact that the United 
States is now in the International Labour Organisation should give new interest 
to what is said. Through government, employer, and labor delegates from the 
United States, we can now interpret the director’s report in the light of our own 
experience. 

In his report to the Nineteenth Session, which met in Geneva in June of this 
year, the director summarizes in chapter ii the measures taken by all the im- 
portant countries to promote recovery and employment. This gave an op- 
portunity for agreement and disagreement by Conference delegates and for 
the elaboration of national experiments. Mr. Butler finds in the “expansionist 
policy” (large expenditures for public works and national defense) of Japan an 
explanation of the fact that it has been able to maintain a high level of em- 
ployment during the depression and in the Swedish expansionist program of 
public works, together with cheap money and expanding exports, an explana- 
tion of the fact that Sweden seems to have come successfully out of the de- 
pression. After canvassing the facts with reference to public works in these 
countries, the United States and Great Britain, the director draws the fol- 
* lowing conclusions as to public works as a recovery measure: 

. ... (1) That public works cannot produce any substantial effect either in stimulating 

general economic activity or in reducing the volume of unemployment unless under- 

taken on a large scale... . ; (2) beneficial results only seem to accrue where public 
works are financed by loan rather than by taxation. To increase taxation in times of 
depression is liable to hinder fresh enterprise and thus in the last resort tends only to 
displace men from private industry to employ them on public works. .... It is on this 
principle that the large national loans in Japan, Sweden and the United States have 
been justified and appear to have had salutary effects on the economic position, al- 
though they involved an unbalanced budget, or more accurately perhaps, at least in the 
case of Sweden, a budget balanced over a period of years instead of annually... . ; 

(3) that measures of this kind can only be of a temporary character . . . . ; (4) that pub- 

lic works are economically effective in combatting depression only when accompanied 

by an expansionist monetary policy .... ; (5) that work should not be undertaken 
unless it is of real economic value, and a distinction is often rightly drawn between 

work of this kind and mere relief work initiated simply to create employment [pp. 42-44]. 
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In connection with a discussion of the future work of the International Labour 
Organisation, Mr. Butler discusses the policies of Hitler and Mussolini (he does 
not mention them by name) with reference to the exclusion of women from in- 
dustry. Mr. Butler points out the economic fallacy of this proposal. He notes that 
there is a fairly widespread tendency to go back to the idea that women’s labour im- 
plies the exclusion of men. The fallacy of this notion is being demonstrated in countries 
where efforts have been made to substitute male for female labour, apparently with 
very exiguous results. Quite apart from any question of abstract justice, it is clear that 
women are better qualified than men for some occupations, and that to exclude them 
would defeat its own end as being uneconomic. As long as men’s incomes are insuffi- 
cient to cover civilised requirements or even elementary necessities, millions of girls 
and married women are forced to supplement the family income by seeking work. Even 
if this motive were removed, there are large numbers of women who would still work 
for their own satisfaction or to meet their personal needs and whose skill forms a neces- 
sary element in the scheme of production. But there is a case for preventing what might 
be called “unfair competition” between men and women. The formula “equal pay for 
equal work’”’ is not easy to apply in concrete cases, because the mathematical calcula- 
tion of “work” is apt to be extremely elusive; but the whole subject of women’s work, 
merits closer and more unprejudiced analysis than it has yet received [p. 76]. 


At the Conference there was support for the theory of Mussolini and Hitler 
that women should be banished to the kitchen and the nursery, by the secre- 
tary of the Christian (Catholic) Trades Union and the Spanish delegate to the 
Conference. It had apparently no other supporters although there is evidently 
general fear in Europe that these and other unsound and unjust fascist policies 
may adversely affect women. 

Space is not available to summarize Mr. Butler’s discussion of hours of work, 
a reorganization of industry, and financial policies in relation to recovery. His 
discussion lent support to the general forty-hour-week convention adopted at 
the Conference in June. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR REPORT 


Twenty-second Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1934. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1935. Pp. viit+105. $0.10. 

In this report Miss Perkins summarizes her first full year as Secretary of 
Labor. It is a record of great achievement, how great those who have not known 
the Department intimately can, we are told, hardly appreciate. The depart- 
ment personnel has been greatly improved, its morale is better, its objectives 
more significant, and its influence in Washington and in the states greater than 
ever before. 

The history of the N.R.A.; the organization of Labor Relations Boards for 
steel, textiles, and automobiles, and the first National Labor Board, of which 
Senator Wagner was chairman; the beginnings of the economic security program 
which finally became the Wagner-Lewis Bill; the entrance of the United States 
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into the International Labour Organisation; and a project which the Secretary 
considers of great importance, “the laying of a foundation for co-operation be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government in matters of standards of har- 
monious labor legislation’’—all are very briefly summarized. The Secretary 
recommends specifically (p. 11) “increasing co-operation with the Public Health 
Service on the matter of industrial and occupational diseases’’ since “‘it is the 
duty of the Department of Labor to be quick to discover the exposures in min- 
ing, manufacturing, and industry generally, which may cause industrial occupa- 
tional diseases and to devise and promote the methods of preventing such dis- 
eases’’; (2) the transfer to the Department cf Labor of the Federal Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission; and (3) increasing co-operation with the state 
governments in planning legislation. 

As bureau reports are not published separately under the still existing 
economy order, this is the only official report of the several bureaus of the De- 
partment, all of which are of interest to social workers. They cannot all be re- 
viewed here. Of special interest is the account of the consolidation and reor- 
ganization of the naturalization and immigration services. Although the 
number of immigrants admitted to the United States is now a mere trickle 
(12,483 in 1934) as compared with the flood of the pre-war days, when as many 
as a million came in a single year, most of the old administrative and human 
problems must be met by the Bureau of Immigration. The number of deporta- 
tions has dropped from 19,865 in 1933 to 8,879 in 1934, while the number warned 
they could not longer legally remain in the United States and who departed at 
their own expense was 10,347 in 1933 and 8,o10 in 1934. The four most impor- 
tant causes of deportation are classified as follows (p. 63): (1) entered without 
proper immigration visa, 3,611; (2) criminals, 1,569; (3) remained longer than 
permitted, 986; (4) mental or physical defects, 662. While the number of de- 
portees is much smaller than in previous years, it is still so large that considera- 
tion of individual cases by ranking Department and Bureau officials is obviously 
impossible. Except for the few who have friends or money, the decision of the 
district inspectors is final and they are therefore of first importance in a fair and 
just administration of our immigration law. Colonel MacCormack realizes this 
factsand has given much attention to the problem of training the inspection 
staff in the enforcement of a law which is unfortunately harsh and unfair in 
many of its provisions with due respect for the rights of the alien and with uni- 
formly courteous treatment. An effort has also been made to promote uni- 
formity in the administration of the naturalization laws. 

W. Frank Persons’ report of the United States Employment Service records 
an enormous volume of work in launching the Wagner-Peyser Act, developing 
methods of reporting, etc., and in establishing the emergency re-employment 
offices organized to assist in the Public Works and C.W.A. programs. There is, 
however, no discussion in Mr. Persons’ report of the quality of the service, 
which social workers realize must be greatly improved if the Service is to make 
significant progress in the organization of the employment market and take on 
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the new responsibilities which the enactment of the Social Security Bill makes 
necessary. To secure and to protect against political interference a staff which 
understands the fundamental problems of the Service and can contribute to the 
development of sound administrative procedures is no small task. It is, how- 
ever, essential to an adequate public employment service. 

In the chapter on the Children’s Bureau, Grace Abbott summarizes the last 
year of her work as Chief of the Bureau, its co-operation in connection with the 
national recovery and relief administration, and with the state departments of 
health, welfare, and labor; the research projects on which the Bureau has been 
at work during the year; and a brief summary of the current social statistics in 
child welfare which the Bureau is now assembling. The recommendations as to 
child health and child welfare with which Miss Abbott closes her report are, 
thanks to the aggressive leadership of the Secretary in the whole social security 
program, about to become realities. As to child labor, Miss Abbott points out 
the importance in spite of the great gains made under the N.R.A. of giving to 
Congress the clear constitutional right to legislate for the protection of children 
against industrial exploitation. The N.R.A. decision has made this need clearer 
and should add to the list of states ratifying the child-labor amendment, or a 
broader amendment if the Congress decides to submit one. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN LONDON 


Administration of Public Assistance in London: Report Submitted to the 
London County Council, February 6, 1934, No. 3026. London, 1934. 
Pp. 23. 6d. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of the Public Assistance Committee, November 28, 
1934, No. 19. London, 1934. 6d. 


These two public assistance documents from the London County Council are 
very interesting. They were both issued before the new national organization 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board was set up, and before the temporary 
collapse of the new form of public assistance planned for the unemployed on a 
national scale. 

The first report describes the change that came over the old Poor Law organi- 
zation when it was changed to the more modern form of public assistance, at 
least in name, by the poor relief legislation of 1930. In the area of Metropolitan 
London, where as much is spent in a year as Chicago spends in a month for poor 
relief, there had been, under the old system, twenty-five independent local au- 
thorities, the Boards of Guardians of the Poor in the Metropolitan area. Some 
four hundred members of the former boards of guardians that came to an end 
were included in the new public assistance committees and subcommittees. The 
new scheme was a complicated one, with ten local committees in ten different 
county areas, and with 828 persons serving as committee members in these areas. 
The subjects dealt with, sometimes by subcommittees, include the setting to 
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work, training, and instruction of able-bodied men on relief, the boarding out of 
children, emigration, unemployment insurance, transitional payments, and 
other related subjects. 

The Minutes of the Proceedings of the Public Assistance Committee of 
November 28, 1934, contain a series of brief reports on “Out-Relief Expendi- 
ture,” “Unemployment Act, 1934,” and “Poor Law Act, 1934,” “Provision of 
Assistance Otherwise than by Way of Relief,” “Public Assistance Administra- 
tion in Local Areas,” ‘‘Public Institutions,” “Settlement and Removal,” etc. 
In view of our American interest in poor law reform, the recommendations re- 
garding the settlement provisions in the English laws are especially significant. 
The Committee proposed the repeal of the whole of Part III of the Poor Law. 
which contained the provisions regarding settlement. The “unqualified repeal” 
of these antiquated provisions would, the Committee thought, be “in accord 
with present-day conditions in that . . . . the avoidance of restriction upon the 
movement of able-bodied unemployed persons is advisable.” The Committee 
also said very emphatically that “the law of settlement and removal should 
have no place in an amended poor law.” The Committee also concluded the 
repeal of the settlement provisions and “the consequent abolition of financial 
adjustments between authorities . . . . is justified on account of its unsuitability 
under present-day economic conditions. .... ~ 

The discussion of this point by the Committee and the recommendation re- 
garding settlement are quoted here in some detail (Proceedings, pp. 651 ff.): 

The changes in economic conditions during the past 200 years have invested with 
many complications what, at its inception, was probably a fairly clear and simple 
provision. These complications have been further increased by successive statutory 
provisions and judicial decisions. Very broadly, however, the effect of the law of settle- 
ment and removal may be expressed by stating that a person may acquire a “settle- 
ment” in a particular county or county borough in one of several ways (viz., by resi- 
dence for three years, subject to certain conditions, by renting a tenement for a year, 
by the payment of rates together with forty days’ residence, by owning an estate, by 
apprenticeship, or by birth) or may derive a settlement from a husband or parent; and 
that should that person, whilst entitled to that settlement, be in another county or 
county borough and require assistance there, the cost of such assistance may be thrown 
on the local authority for the county or county borough of settlement, and the person 
may in fact be removed back to his place of settlement. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to add that every person born in England is considered to have at all times some place of 
settlement..... 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY 

The origin of the law of settlement and removal is to be found in a collection of early 
statutes and judicially recognised customs, the objects of which may be stated as fol- 
lows: 


(a) The suppression of vagrancy. 

(b) The retention of the laborer in the place where his services were likely to be 
required. 

(c) The application of funds locally raised to the needs of the inhabitants of the 
parish. 
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By numerous early statutes the non-settled poor were required upon pain of punish- 
ment to remove themselves to the place to which they belonged. The Poor Relief Act of 
1601 required the parish authorities to provide stocks of materials upon which the poor 
could be set to work and in consequence the need arose to defend parish stocks against 
the inroads of strangers. In 1662, therefore, to prevent “the great discouragement of 
parishes to provide stock when it was liable to be devoured by strangers,”’ powers were 
given to the Justices to make orders for the removal to the parish of settlement of such 
as were likely to become a local charge. In 1795 these powers were limited to the re- 
moval of such as were actually chargeable. ... . 

The hardships involved in this method have always been recognised, and statutes de- 
signed to mitigate its severity were passed in 1845, 1861 and 1865. These statutes gave 
exemption from removal in certain circumstances and their provisions are embodied in 
sections 93 and 95 of the Poor Law Act, 1930. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


It should be made clear that negotiations between local authorities with regard to 
settlement and removal in no way delay or impede the grant of necessary relief in any 
case, since it is the duty of the council of every county and county borough to relieve 
destitution arising in its area without regard, in the first instance, to the question of 
removability. It is only after relief has been afforded, and whilst it is being continued, 
that the council giving the relief may, if the case appears to be removable, enquire into 
the recipient’s settlement with a view of passing to the county or county borough of 
settlement the responsibility for future relief required. 


THE ABLE-BODIED UNEMPLOYED 

As shown above, the original purpose of the law was to secure the localisation of 
labour, but today it is generally accepted that economic conditions and national policy 
require the unrestricted mobility of labour. The shifting of the centres of industry, 
housing conditions and the increased facilities for transport all call for the avoidance of 
restriction upon movement. A sound employment policy, therefore, requires that work- 
men unemployed in one district should have every opportunity and encouragement to 
seek work in the district where it is likely to be found and that, when moving from place 
to place in their efforts to find employment, such of these men as require relief for them- 
selves or their families should not find their movements restricted by the threat or risk 
of enforced removal to their place of settlement... . . 

So unsuited is the law of settlement and removal to present-day conditions as re- 
regards the able-bodied, and such difficulties arise in its administration, that in London 
and most other parts of the country the law is rarely applied in cases of men in receipt 
of out-relief on account of unemployment—it being the practice to grant out-relief to 
such cases within the county without taking action under the law of settlement. So far, 
therefore, as this class of case in London is concerned, the repeal of the law would but 
remove a provision which has already fallen into disuse... .. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PROVING SETTLEMENT 


Reference has been made above to the complications which have now developed in 
the law of settlement and removal. Individuals and families move, not only from dis- 
trict to district but from one part of England to another, very much more frequently 
than was the practice in the past. The provisions of the law are qualified by exceptions 
and provisos to such an extent that lengthy, exhaustive and often expensive investiga- 
tions have to be made before it is possible to prove a settlement. In the case of settle- 
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ment by residence it will be clearly seen that following a person’s movements over a 
long period of years with a view to establishing three years’ unbroken residence in a 
particular area may very well prove difficult. As, for example, we may refer to a recent 
case in which the Council was a party. 

In this case the Council sought to prove that a woman receiving treatment in a Lon- 
don mental hospital was in fact “settled” in a county borough in Wales and that the 
responsibility for her future maintenance should rest with that county borough. An 
order of adjudication against the county borough was obtained by the Council but pro- 
ceedings under the order were abandoned because alleged breaches in the woman’s 
residence in the county borough, between 1891 and 1925, appeared to have prevented 
the acquisition of a settlement there and to have thus left undisturbed an earlier settle- 
ment in a Welsh county. An order against the Welsh county was obtained but as the 
result of subsequent investigation this in turn had to be abandoned and a new order 
against the county borough obtained. The county borough appealed against this order 
and this appeal was heard at the London Sessions. Counsel were briefed for both par- 
ties; six witnesses, from Wales, were called by the Council to give evidence as to the 
woman’s residence during the period in question; and fourteen witnesses, also from 
Wales, were called by the county borough to rebut this evidence. The final result of the 
proceedings was that the order of adjudication against the county borough was upheld 
and the chargeability was accordingly transferred to the county borough. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL: 
THE EFFECT OF REPEAL 

We have in the course of considering the provisions of the Poor Law Act, 1930, con- 
sidered the possibility of repealing completely the law of settlement and removal. By 
this we mean the repeal of the whole of Part III of the Poor Law Act without substitut- 
ing any other provisions therefor. The effect of such unqualified repeal would be, broad- 
ly, that the council of each county or county borough would be required to give under 
the poor law as thus amended, and to continue to give, the requisite assistance to any 
destitute person resident within their area, any other person in urgent need and any 
wayfarer applying to them, irrespective of how long he has been in the county or county 
borough, whence he has come, and what have been his past associations with that or 
any other part of the country. 


THE MERITS OF THE PROPOSAL 


As an outstanding argument in favour of the proposal outlined above, it may 
first‘be said that it is in accord with present day conditions in that, as has already been 
mentioned, the avoidance of restriction upon the movement of able-bodied unemployed 
persons is advisable. In none of the social services other than the Poor Law is any prin- 
ciple analogous to the law of settlement recognised. Actual residence at the time the 
need arises governs the administration of public health hospitals, the Mental Deficiency 
Acts, the Blind Persons Act, transitional payments under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance scheme, the treatment of tuberculous and the education service. The settlement 
provisions in the Education (Institution Children) Act, 1923, relate solely to poor law 
children. It is also relevant to point out that while, at the time of its inception, the law 
was intended, primarily, to provide against the migration of able-bodied men (and in 
fact probably did not contemplate such movement on the part of old and infirm people, 
who, in the seventeenth century, were not as migratory as they are today), nowadays it 
is the sick, aged, infirm and non-able-bodied who represent the majority of persons 
who are removed under the law. 
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It is also important, in considering the merits of the proposal, to realise the hardship 
which often results in individual cases by removal to the place of settlement. We have 
already pointed out that a person’s place of settlement is often a place with which he or 
she, personally, has had little or no connection, and that in regard to the removal of old 
people it may often mean their separation from their relatives. This hardship is, of 
course, completely foreign to the original intention of the law, which at the time of its 
inception aimed at the restoration of a wanderer to the place where, generally, his family 
would be. 

Under this head it should also be observed that from a national point of view the 
abolition of the law would be an economy. In practice the operation of the law serves 
no administrative purpose, and merely provides a means of passing on to the county or 
county borough of settlement the cost of relieving such persons as are legally removable 
from the place where the need for relief arises. The costs of all parties in the recent legal 
proceedings referred to above must have exceeded 275 pounds. There was no question 
of principle or interpretation involved, and the sole result of this expenditure was to 
transfer from London to a county borough the responsibility for the future treatment of 
a woman in a mental hospital. It may well be that at or about the same time responsi- 
bility for some other similar case arising elsewhere had to be accepted by London. .... 


CONCLUSION 


After very carefully investigating the matter, weighing the merits and objections 
and endeavoring to give proper consideration to the financial aspect, we are of opinion 
that the law of settlement and removal should have no place in an amended poor law. 
We think that its repeal, with the consequent abolition of financial adjustments be- 
tween authorities in respect of relief given in cases regarded as belonging elsewhere, 
is justified on account of its unsuitability under present-day economic conditions, and 
the hardships which it imposes in many cases, and on the grounds of economy in a 
broad and national sense. 

It would, however, be desirable, if the law of settlement were repealed, to make pro- 
vision for the return to their homes of persons who in special circumstances require 
public assistance in some other districts. From time to time persons become chargeable 
in consequence of sudden sickness, accident or other cause in places at a distance from 
their homes and friends, and it clearly would be desirable in such cases that facilities 
should be given for their transfer to the districts in which they reside, and, if necessary, 
to hospitals or institutions of those districts. Such a transfer is not, however, to be con- 
fused with removal under the present law of settlement, which requires the removal to 
be made to the place of settlement, which is not necessarily the place of residence. 
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Report to the Council. League of Nations Commission of Enquiry into 
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Digest of the Comments by Private Organisations on the Report of the League 
of Nations Commission of Enquiry into Traffic in Women and Children 
in the East (C.T.F.E. 613. [C.P.E. 448]). Geneva, March 20, 1934. 
Pp. 19. $0.20. (Ser. L.N.P. 1934. IV. 4.) 


Traffic in Women and Children: Draft Protocol for the Suppression of 
Traffic in Women of Full Age (A. 24. 1933. IV). Geneva, September 
15, 1933. Pp. 5. $0.15. (Ser. L.N.P. 1933. IV. 3.) 


Summary of Annual Reports of ihe Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children for 1932-33, prepared by the Secretariat (C. 2. M. 2. 1934. 
IV.) Geneva, January, 1934. Pp. 36. $0.40. (Ser. L.N.P. 1934. IV. 2.) 


Summary of Annual Reports of the Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children for 1933-34 (C. 127. M. 65. 1935. IV). Geneva, March 109, 
1935. Pp. 41. $0.45. (Ser. L.N.P. 1935. IV. 1.) 


Report of the Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of Chil- 
dren and Young People on the Work of the Commission in 1935 (C. 187. 
M. 104. 1935. IV). Geneva, May 3, 1935. Pp. 43. $0.45. (Ser. L.N.P. 
1935. IV. 4.) 

The fourteenth meeting? of the Committee on Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren was held in Geneva, May 2, 1935. There were present representatives 
from thirteen countries: Belgium, Chile, Denmark, France, India, Italy, 
Poland, Roumania, Spain, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, and Uruguay, besides assessors from six international organizations 
and a representative from the International Labour Office. 

The Committee had before it difficult, and from the point of view of social 
workers, challenging questions. To realize how challenging, it is perhaps worth 
while recalling what the Committee has seen come to pass. 

In 1923 the Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children of the League 
of Nations authorized a study of the traffic in Europe, the Mediterranean Basin, 
and the Americas. That study, conducted under the direction of Dr. W. F. 
Snowy U.S.A., Mr. S. W. Harris, of the British Home Office, a Frenchman, a 
Japanese, a Belgian, an Italian, and a Uruguayan, resulted in two reports which 
were published in 1927.3 

There has also been a report showing the status of the various countries with 
reference to the establishment of a central authority to assemble and distribute 
information on this and related topics,‘ and on June 12, 1929, the Council of 


2 See League of Nations Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of 
Children and Young People, Report on the Work of the Commission in 1935 (C. 187. 
M. 104. 1935. IV) (Geneva, May, 3, 1935), pp. 36-43, “Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren Committee.” (Ser. L.N.P. 1935. IV. 4.) 

3 These were commented on in this Review, I (1927), 313 and 354, and II (1928), 166. 


4 This Review, VI (1932), 544. 
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the League, at the request of the Committee (April 26, 1929), directed the secre- 
tary-general to learn whether or not the governments concerned in the Near, 
Middle, and Far East were prepared to agree to and co-operate in an inquiry of 
this nature which would be restricted to the international aspects of the prob- 
lem. China, France, India, Japan, the Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Siam, 
and the United Kingdom, and later the United States, agreed to the plan.s 

Through the Bureau of Social Hygiene, the Rockefeller Foundation supplied 
the funds ($125,000). The organization intrusted with the investigation was a 
traveling commission of three appointed by the Council of the League and a 
committee to which persons were appointed by the governments which had 
representatives on the Committee on Traffic in Women and Children. The 
object was, of course, to establish facts with reference to the international traffic 
in the Orient. The Commission began its journey October 9, 1930, and visited 
all the large towns and ports that were interesting from this point of view. 
Their method was to send in advance a questionnaire which indicated the nature 
of the information sought, and generally they were supplied on arrival with the 
data requested. In each place they then had interviews with informed persons, 
both official and unofficial, belonging to the police, social welfare, health, labor, 
and education departments, with judges, lawyers, medical practitioners, mis- 
sionaries, and so forth. In each country they published in the newspapers a 
statement of their undertaking, inviting information; but only in Harbin, where 
the Commission learned about the traffic in Russian women, was there sub- 
stantial response to this request. English was generally the language spoken; 
but French, German, and Russian were also used. 

The Commission inspected segregated areas and visited rescue institutions 
of various kinds. 

The report of this inquiry is drafted after two principles: first, treating the 
problem according to racial groups of the victims, supplemented by reference to 
the conditions and methods characteristic of the separate jurisdictions. It is 
presented in three parts, in the first of which are given the findings of the Com- 
mission; in the second, the laws and conditions relating to the traffic by coun- 
tries; and in the third, a series of five appendixes, containing certain basic ma- 


terials such as the conversations and the interviews held, the text of the agree- | 


ment of 1904, and the conventions of 1910 and 1921, and the itinerary of the 
Commission. 

Among the interesting findings, attention may be called to a few. The first 
is that the movement between Orient and Occident is all from the west to the 
east and not from the east to the west, and that this traffic in occidental women 
is to supply a demand of occidental men living in the Orient. Most of the study 
has to do with traffic between and among the oriental countries. Of these, the 
Chinese women constitute the larger number. The next largest group is Japa- 


5 League of Nations Commission of Enquiry into the Traffic in Women and Children 
in the East, Report to the Council (C. 849. M. 393. 1932. IV. [C.T.F.E./Orient 39 
(1)]) (Geneva, December 10, 1932). (Ser. L.N.P. 1932. IV. 8.) 
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nese, with Koreans and Formosans, with much smaller numbers of Malay, 
Annamite, Siamese, Filipino, Indian, Iraqi, Persians, and Syrians. 

It may be recalled that the League has urged the establishment in each coun- 
try of a central authority responsible for the collection and exchange of informa- 
tion, and such an authority has been set up by all these countries except China 
and Persia, and China has notified the League of its intention to establish one. 
These authorities in many cases do not, however, generally co-operate except in 
individual cases when the police authorities may work together. 

Women officials—matrons, probation officers, etc——were found inseveral 
jurisdictions, i.e., Bombay, the Straits Settlements, Calcutta, and Colombo. 

The traffic in Chinese and in Russian women was distinctly the most con- 
siderable from the point of view of numbers, and the Chinese situation pre- 
sented grave difficulty in the absence of a central authority. 

The report supplies extraordinarily interesting evidence with reference to the 
place and importance of the licensed houses in facilitating both incoming and 
outgoing traffic; their abolition would strike a serious blow at the whole activity. 
Beside such action, the report calls for educational enlightenment, increased 
activity on the part of welfare authorities and agencies, and the development of 
all influences looking to enlarged occupational opportunity for girls and women. 

The report contains extremely interesting figures. For example (p. 120), a 
table shows 50,056 licensed prostitutes in Japan, with 11,154 persons concerned 
with the business; the number in Tientsin, China, was 571 (pp. 164-65); the 
amount of capital, $146,968 Mexican dollars, and so with different cities. The 
report adds to the evidence that regulation of these activities does not regulate 
and that improvement of the occupational position of women is the great thera- 
peutic influence from which constructive changes may be anticipated. 

The report, as is seen in the previous comment, is a very long, elaborate, 
and relatively costly document; and that its content might be more widely 
known, a brief clear summary of its contents describing its relationship to the 
previous studies, the methods employed, and its finding, was published in 1934.6 

During its session in April, 1933, the Advisory Committee decided that, be- 
fore taking practical action on the report, it would be advisable to obtain some 
opinions from various sources competent to advise on the subject. It was there- 
fore resolved to ask missions and interested private organizations to submit in 
writing their views on the problem of combating the traffic and suggestions with 
reference to the report. Seventy-two national and international institutions and 
agencies’ were invited to give their views before December 1, 1933. While a 


6 League of Nations Commission of Enquiry into Traffic in Women and Children in 
the East, Summary of the Report to the Council (C.T.F.E. 606) (Geneva, February 20, 
1934). (Ser. L.N.P. 1934. IV. 3.) 

7 League of Nations, Digest of the Comments by Private Organisations on the Report 
of the League of Nations Commission of Enquiry into Traffic in Women and Children in 
the East (C.T.F.E. 613. [C.P.E. 448.]) (Geneva, March 20, 1934). (Ser. L.N.P. 1934. 
IV. 4.) 
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number of those addressed did not reply and others simply acknowledged the 
receipt of the request and expressed their good wishes for the League’s efforts, 
fourteen replied at some length, beside one® which both set forth its view and 
submitted a statement on the position of sixteen Catholic institutions in sixteen 
large missionary centers. 

It will be recalled that the report especially dealt with (1) increased inter- 
national co-operation and (2) the recognition of the réle of the brothel in the 
traffic in the East (all those who replied laid great stress upon the importance 
of abolition). In June, 1934, the Committee on Traffic published a report? on 
the effect of the abolition of such houses—based upon further inquiry, by cor- 
respondence between the Committee and authorities of fifty countries in which 
either such establishments had never existed or they had been abolished, sup- 
plemented by a field study in fifteen cities in which the same policy prevailed. 
It may be briefly reported that all the evidence substantiated the position taken 
by the report as to effect of the licensed brothel in stimulating prostitution. 

In the communications of the missions and private organizations,” with 
reference to international co-operation, there were a number of concrete sug- 
gestions, such as special conferences among officials in designated jurisdictions, 
development of facilities for closer understanding among and between police 
authorities of selected communities, etc. All agreed that more women officials 
would be useful. In connection with a number of the proposals there was ex- 
pression of a great sense of the difficulties involved. And a review of their re- 
plies revealed a substantial dearth of constructive and detailed suggestions. It 
must be realized, however, that those who wrote were not responsible officials 
but representatives of agencies that had tried to deal with situations than which 
probably none can be more complicated and baffling. 

At the same time at which the report was being discussed, especially with 
reference to the abolition of the licensed houses, the Committee on the Traffic 
in Women and Children were considering likewise the possibility of securing the 
adoption of an agreement with reference to the further extension of control to 
women of full age, and the Committee resolved" to ask the Council to communi- 
cate to governments a draft protocol regarding the suppression of traffic in 
women of full age and to ask them to submit their observations to the secretary- 
general, so that if there were no serious objections, the representatives of gov- 


8 “The Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith,” ibid., p. 1. 

9 League of Nations Committee on Traffic in Women and Children, Abolition of 
Licensed Houses (C. 221. M. 88. 1934. IV. [C.T.F.E. 612 (1)]) (Geneva, June 15, 1934). 
(Ser. L.N.P. 1934. IV. 7.) See this Review, VIII (1934), 591. 


© League of Nations, Digest of the Comments by Private Organisations on the Report 
of the League of Nations Commission of Enquiry into Traffic in Women and Children in 
the East (Geneva, March 20, 1934). (Ser. L.N.P. 1934. IV. 4.) 

™ League of Nations, Traffic in Women and Children: Draft Protocol for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in Women of Full Age (A. 24. 1933. IV) (Geneva, September 15, 1933). 
(Ser. L.N.P. 1933. IV. 3.) 
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ernments present at the assembly in September might sign an international 
agreement. 

In May of 1933 the Council instructed the secretary-general to do this; and 
on June 29, 1933, he complied with their instructions, asking the governments 
to reply if possible by September and to give the delegates who were coming to 
the next assembly power to participate in a special conference and to sign the 
instrument. 

By September 15, the secretary-general was able to report replies from six- 
teen countries, of which nine, namely Belgium, Colombia, Estonia, Greece, 
Monaco, Poland, Roumania, Switzerland, and Jugoslavia, either had no objec- 
tion or expressed positive approval; two, Egypt and the Sudan, said that they 
could not take part; Danzig, Hungary, Italy, and Czechoslovakia wished to 
wait for the conference; four, Cuba, Mexico, Uruguay, and Venezuela, acknowl- 
edged receipt and promised to send comments later on. 

At a slightly later date” eight others replied. Of these, Lithuania approved; 
China, Estonia, Norway, and Union of South Africa promised participation in 
the conference; Denmark, Great Britain, and Northern Ireland, and Hungary 
proposed alterations, Denmark with reference to the age of the woman, Great 
Britain and Hungary on a number of points, dealing especially with the question 
of the treatment of the accused, and the nature of the information to be given 
other governments. 

There was interesting discussion of the relationship of the mother-country 
to colonies, protectorates, and mandated areas, and also of the purpose of the 
agreement which was directed at attempts at procuring women, whether or 
not those attempts were successful. 

The proposed conference was held from October 9 to 11, 1933," in Geneva, 
with representatives of twenty-seven governments participating, a delegate 
from the Netherlands (M. J. Limburg) in the chair. Women were members of 
the delegations of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Germany, Hungary, 
Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden. Those from Great Britain, Norway, and 
Spain were delegates, the others were assistant delegates, and Mlle Forch- 
hammer from Denmark was an observer. Mme de Palencia, delegate from 
Spain; was chairman of the Committee on Credentials, and took an active part 
in the deliberations of the conference. 

As a result of this conference, the convention was agreed upon and signed 
at the time. Representatives of fourteen governments—Austria, Belgium, 
United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, France, Germany, Greece, Lithu- 
ania, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden—signed at once. 


12 League of Nations, Traffic in Women and Children: Draft Protocol for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in Women of Full Age (A. 24(a). 1933. IV) (Geneva, September 27, 
1933). (Ser. L.N.P. 1933. IV. 4.) 

13 League of Nations, Records of the Diplomatic Conference Concerning the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in Women of Full Age (C. 649. M. 310. 1933. IV) (Geneva, December 
20, 1933). (Ser. L.N.P. 1933. IV. 6.) 
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The delegates of Australia, Hungary, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, 
and Yugoslavia promised that they would sign in the near future; and on 
October 25, 1933, the convention was laid before the Council,“ as an Jnter- 
national Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of Full Age, 
which should complete the agreement of May 18, 1904, and conventions of 
May 4, 1910, and September 30, 1921. 

On March 19, 1935, the Secretariat of the League published a Summary of the 
Annual Reports for 1933-34 on the Traffic in Women and Children and on the 
Traffic in Opium.s The governments had been asked to report, first, on their ex- 
periences in connection with violations of the various agreements, especially in 
the matter of attempts at procuring. The replies were both interesting and en- 
lightening. Some thirty-five did not report; and of the twenty-nine which re- 
ported, a number had no violations. A number, however, reported fully, giving 
the number of cases and the age and nationality of the offender and of the vic- 
tim, the nature of the offense, and the action taken, and whether the offense 
related only to the country reporting, or likewise to another country. 

A second question had to do with correspondence between and among the 
central authorities of the different states with reference to individual cases of 
traffic. Austria, for example, reported 108 instances of such interjurisdictional 
correspondence. On the whole, the reader of the reports of the work of this 
Committee of the League of Nations gets a sense of a widespread and constant 
participation in the settlement of various questions by the different govern- 
ments that must result in a closer acquaintance and a developing sense of com- 
mon interest. 

A third question had to do with the repatriation of (1) women and child 
victims, (2) foreign prostitutes, and (3) persons found to be engaged in procur- 
ing or living on the earnings of prostitutes. The United States reported the large 
total of 1,125 adults and 76 minor aliens deported under warrant proceedings. 
Of the 76 minors, 66 were girls and 10 were boys. Of the 1,125, 620 were prosti- 
tutes and 396 either procured or were connected with houses of prostitution, 
while 189 were found illegally in the United States after having been deported 
for one of the reasons given. 

To the seventh question asking about changes in legislative, protective, or 
administrative measures, there was more voluminous response. Earlier statutes 
had been amended by Great Britain and many of its possessions, and by the 
United States. New protective acts had been put on the statute books in Japan; 
and additional measures had been introduced in France, where an attempt to 
remove the age limits of women procured had been made. 

At the meeting of the Committee in 1934, the time seemed to have come when 
it was necessary to face the question of what can be done when licensed houses 


14 League of Nations, Diplomatic Conference Concerning the Suppression of Traffic in 
Women of Full Age (Geneva, October 9-11, 1933). International Convention for the Sup- 
pression of the Traffic in Women of Full Age (C. 590. M. 276. 1933. IV) (Geneva, 
October 25, 1933). (Ser. L.N.P. 1933. IV. 5.) 

5 (C. 127. M. 65. 1935. IV; Ser. L.N.P. 1935. IV. 1.) 
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are abolished and their occupants deprived of what had been their means of 
livelihood. The necessity of making a study of possible methods of rehabilita- 
tion was realized so that, as the report says, “countries considering the possi- 
bility of abolition might be assisted in their preparation for action, and in aboli- 
tionist countries measures for rehabilitation . . . . might be co-ordinated.” An 
investigation was therefore proposed by the Committee and authorized by the 
Council into the available social services and the methods adopted in different 
countries to rehabilitate girls and women or to deter them from entering the 
life. Inquiries were sent out to a number of selected voluntary organizations and 
individuals. The replies were, however, so inadequate in number and content, 
and dealt so much more fully with minors than with adult women, that it was 
decided at the recent meeting to continue the effort and to combine the question 
of rehabilitation with other social services and consider public as well as volun- 
tary effort. The Committee realized that information such as is obtained in a 
social case-work study was called for. This justifies a statement that the Com- 
mittee is now facing on an international scale the problem of individualized 
therapeutic treatment of a very, if not the most, difficult groups of persons in 
need of social rehabilitation. It was decided to send the inquiry about resources 
and methods used in rehabilitation and the treatment of venereal diseases to all 
government members and non-members of the League and to the assessors rep- 
resented on the Committee, and the inquiry about the antecedents of the women 
only to the governments represented on the Committee and to the assessors. It is 
hoped that replies will be received by November 1, 1935, so that a report may 
be prepared and presented at the next meeting of the Committeein April of 1936. 

Two other topics engaged the Committee. The first of these was the plan 
for the progressive suppression of the souteneur. It has been learned since 1931 
by official correspondence that many governments favor the preparation of a 
Convention providing penalties for this group of parasites, and to this end the 
Committee sought the co-operation of the International Bureau for the Uni- 
fication of Penal Law. In January, 1935, a convention was drafted by this 
Bureau and at the spring meeting of the League Committee it was made the 
basis of an exchange of views. A special subcommittee, which will be assisted 
not only by the International Bureau for the Unification of Penal Law, but by 
the International Criminal Police Commission and the Social Questions and 
Legal Sections of the League Secretariat will submit a draft convention three 
months in advance of the 1936 meeting. 

A third interesting subject was that of a possible “regional conference”’ in 
the East. Plans for such a conference, to which it is expected the consent of the 
oriental governments will be obtained, will be jointly considered in 1936 by the 
Committee on Traffic and the Committee on Child Welfare. 

It is hoped that among other subjects the question of Russian women in 
certain Chinese cities and especially Shanghai may be attacked. 

Readers of the Review will be interested in the changes that have occurred 
in the representation of the United States on this Committee. In 1934 Grace 
Abbott, the United States member since 1922, was absorbed in the Washington 
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situation, and Miss Lenroot substituted for her at Geneva. In the spring of 
1935 Miss Lenroot was made the United States representative on the Commit- 
tee; but as she was unable to attend this year, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, the new 
Assistant Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, represented the United 


States on both the Child Welfare and the Traffic Committees. 
S. P. B. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS CHILD WELFARE 
COMMITTEE REPORT 
Report of the Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of Chil- 
dren and Young People on the Work of the Commission in 1935, League 
of Nations (C. 187. M. 104. 1935. IV). Geneva, May 3, 1935. Pp. 

43. $0.45. (Ser. L.N.P. 1935. IV. 4.) 

The Committee on Child Welfare of the League of Nations held its eleventh 
session’ from April 24 to May 3, 1935, under the chairmanship of Senor Enrique 
Gajardo of Chile, with Dr. Estrid Hein of Denmark as vice-chairman. There 
were present representatives from thirteen countries—Belgium, Chile, Den- 
mark, France, India, Italy, Poland, Roumania, Spain, Turkey, United King- 
dom, the United States of America, and Uruguay, beside assessors from four 
international organizations, a representative of the Inter-American Child Insti- 
tute, and of the International Labour Office staff. 

One of the first actions taken was the expression of a desire that Canada, 
which had an assessor? representing the Canadian Council on Child Welfare 
and the Canadian Social Service Council on the Committee, should send an 
official delegate to replace the assessor. 

Another early action was the registration of the sense of loss experienced by 
all concerned for the better care of children resulting from the death of M. Rol- 
let, for many years conspicuous in the movement to establish juvenile courts in 
France and in the effort to develop in the international field a better understand- 
ing of the problems presented by the growth of modern industrial and political 
organization in relation to the needs of children. 

The subjects to which attention was especially given at this meeting were 
(1) institutions for neglected and delinquent children; (2) the cinema in its 
recreational and educational aspects; (3) the methods for ascertaining the pres- 
ence and needs of blind children; and (4) the effect of the depression and un- 
employment on children and young persons. There are quite extended appen- 
dixes on the problem of the cinema and on the methods used in different coun- 
tries for the discovery of blind children. 

With reference to the custodial care of neglected and delinquent minors, the 
committee was concerned with the question of the age of minority or civil infancy 
in relation to the age of criminal responsibility, and requested that the social and 


For report on the work of the Child Welfare Committee, see pp. 3-35 of the Report 
of the Advisory Commission for the Protection and Welfare of Children and Young People 
on the Work of the Commission in 1935. 

2 An assessor has the right to participate ‘n the discussion of the Committee but not 
to vote. 
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legal sections prepare a study of the subject for the next session. On the subject 
of children and young persons’ imprisonment, the Committee felt that after 
several years of cautious hesitation, it could “express the wish” that in every 
country suitable measures of purely educative character might replace imprison- 
ment in the case of children who have come into conflict with the law, and that 
for young persons, confinement in appropriate institutions (the Borstal type is 
referred to as an illustration) might be found possible in place of a prison sen- 
tence. It should be kept in mind that this is one aspect of the question of the 
treatment of children in moral danger to which the Committee has devoted its 
attention during the past five years, and the discussion of this session will be con- 
tinued at the session of 1936. The statement concerning the place of institution- 
al organization, administration, and possible use is brief and comprehensive, 
and should prove serviceable in all jurisdictions, since nowhere probably has th® 
program for child and youth welfare been so rounded out that the institution 
both fulfils its possible opportunity and is kept within its appropriate limitations. 
In this connection, notice should be taken of the fact that the results of an in- 
quiry into the subject of boarding children in family homes will likewise be dis- 
cussed at the meeting of 1936, which will be opened on April 27 of that year. 

On the subject of the cinema, further information is to be obtained. On the 
subject of discovering blindness and finding the blind children in any country, 
the Committee called attention to proposals made by Dr. Hein of Denmark, Dr. 
Sand of the Health Committee of the League, and Mr. Lovett of the British 
Ministry of Health. 

On the subject of unemployment in relation to child welfare, the Committee 
was especially interested in the preparations then being made for the approach- 
ing conference of the International Labour Office, and accepted the draft recom- 
mendations to be presented there as the basis of its discussion, which, however, 
took a wide range and touched upon the questions of school attendance, leisure- 
time activities, provision of voluntary camps, and other arrangements to miti- 
gate the experience both of the unemployed youth and the children of unem- 
ployed workers. 

The reader cannot escape an impression that the effort to develop child 
welfare in the various countries will be more rapidly, intelligently, and con- 
sistently developed into an international integrated movement because of the 
inquiries and deliberations and actions taken by this Committee, which induces 
the different countries to view their own situation in the light of an international 
interest. S. P.B. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR FARM LABORERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Unemployment Insurance Act, 1934. Report of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Statutory Committee, in Accordance with Section 20 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1934, on the Question of the Insurance against 
Unemployment of Persons Engaged in Employment in Agriculture. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1935. Cmd. 4786, Pp. 73. 1s. 3d. 
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Among the many knotty problems in the field of social security, few are more 
baffling than those encountered in the effort to extend the protection of unem- 
ployment insurance to workers engaged in agriculture. New interest in this 
question has been awakened by recent developments both in this country and in 
England. 

The Social Security Bill, finally enacted in August, will almost certainly 
precipitate the issue in many of our state legislatures within a few months. In 
England the entire subject has recently been carefully reviewed by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Statutory Committee, and a definite scheme has finally 
been evolved which, if adopted by the government, will bring approximately 
750,000 farm workers in England, Scotland, and Wales into insurance. 

The present report is one of a long series of efforts to devise an insurance 
scheme for an occupation notorious for its lack of organization. The measure of 
success achieved may be gauged by the estimate of the actuary that adoption of 
the proposed plan would provide benefit for approximately 57 per cent of the 
unemployment in agriculture. 

The Committee concluded that the general rate of unemployment among 
agricultural workers is about 7.5 per cent. This estimate is based upon the cen- 
sus returns of 1931 and is known to be deficient in some respects. Contrary to 
representations of the National Farmers’ Union of Scotland (an organization of 
employers) that unemployment among agricultural workers was “almost non- 
existent” in Scotland, the evidence gathered by the Committee pointed conclu- 
sively to a rate of unemployment in Scotland substantially equal to that preva- 
lent in England and Wales. The Committee therefore repudiated the plea that 
Scotland be exempted, and recommended adoption of a plan that would cover 
the entire island. 

The proposed scheme for agriculture is not a mere extension of the present 
general system of unemployment insurance. Contributions and rates of benefit 
are to be lower, and the accounts are to be kept separate from those of the gen- 
eral scheme. The lower rate of benefit was deemed necessary because “‘the week- 
ly rates of benefit under the general scheme would often approach or exceed the 
money wages earned in a full week of agricultural employment.” Likewise, be- 
cause of the low wages in agriculture, the present contribution of 10d. a week 
each from an adult workman and his employer seemed to the committee “an ex- 
cessive burden.” The establishment of separate accounts seemed wise in order 
to keep the contributions of the agricultural workers intact for payment of bene- 
fits. Pooling of the funds would necessitate higher contributions to assist in the 
liquidation of the existing debt of the Unemployment Fund—a debt acquired 
through payment of benefits in which agricultural workers have not partici- 
pated. 

The migratory worker so familiar in this country has his counterpart in Eng- 
land and is to be excluded entirely from the scheme. This exclusion is recom- 
mended on the ground that it will “prevent payment of contributions by persons 
who either will have no chance of getting benefit or, if they qualify for benefit, 
are likely to draw the maximum amount year after year and thus drain the 
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fund.” In England the network of employment exchanges, the Unemployment 
Assistance Fund, and the poor law will be available to meet the needs of those 
thus excluded. In this country the migratory worker is considered indispensable 
in the harvesting of several important crops, but no substantial national effort 
to safeguard him from destitution was ever made prior to the establishment in 
1933 of the Federal Transient Service. 

The proposed weekly rate of benefit for agricultural workers is 12s. for adult 
males and tos. 6d. for adult females. Under the general scheme the correspond- 
ing benefits are 17s. and 15s., respectively. The period of benefit is to be deter- 
mined bya “ratiorule.” An initial qualifying requirement of twenty contributions 
is suggested. In order to begin a “benefit year,” a worker must have not less than 
ten unexhausted contributions. The period of benefit payable during the “bene- 
fit year’ will be “two weeks of benefit for the first ten unexhausted contribu- 
tions, and one further week of benefit for each two unexhausted contributions 
beyond ten, subject to a maximum of 50 weeks of benefit in any benefit year.” 

In order to promote stability of employment and to give recognition to the 
custom of “long hirings” which the Scottish farmers advanced as a reason for 
their exemption from the scheme, a lower rate of contribution is suggested in 
cases of workers engaged under long contracts. A reduction of 25 per cent on a 
yearly hiring and 12.5 per cent on a six-months’ hiring is recommended. 

The Committee rejected the suggestion that the administration of the 
scheme be intrusted to local lodges and rural approved societies. They declare 
in favor of administration through the Ministry of Labour. This will mean an 
extension of the present network of employment exchanges and local offices to 
rural areas not now adequately covered and the augmenting of the present 
panels of courts of referees. 

The draft regulations relating to the new unemployment assistance authori- 
ties were issued just before the publication of this report. The Committee noted 
that the unemployment assistance scale (applicable to the able-bodied unem- 
ployed including insured workers who have exhausted their right to further 
unemployment insurance benefits, and administered on the basis of a “Means 
Test”) under these regulations will yield weekly incomes above those suggested 
as insurance benefits for agricultural workers. Apparently, the Committee hopes 
that “freedom from deductions of all kinds and from all enquiries, as well as the 
sense of drawing benefit in respect of personal contributions, may in most cases 
make benefit seem preferable to assistance, and may reduce to a minimum 
applications for supplementary assistance.” 

To the American mind the entire scheme for agriculture seems exceedingly 
involved. It is a question whether any scheme of equal complexity could ever be 
successfully administered here. Even in England, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the proposed plan for agriculture ‘‘may and should be varied by experi- 
ence.” It is encouraging to note the conviction which their investigation en- 
gendered: “That some scheme of insurance for that industry [agriculture] is 
practicable, we are prepared to assert without hesitation.” 


W. McM. 
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